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BACON’S PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS.* 


1 ORALISTS who desire to re- 
M  buke literary ambition are 
fond of reminding us of the com- 
paratively few works which survive 
the age in which they are published, 
and of the still smaller number 
which are able to influence remote 
generations. The fact is as true as 
it is mortifying. But a scarcely 
less severe lesson may be derived 
from the reflection, that of the 
books which flourish when their 
authors are long passed away, a 
great proportion a y preserve their 
continued vitality through causes 
quite different from those which 
originally produced it. Authors 
are proverbial for mistaking the 
comparative merit of their works ; 
and even if they could be informed 
which of their offspring are destined 
to the longest term of popularity, 
they would not, perhaps, err less 
respecting the particular quality by 
which that popularity will ulti- 
mately be constituted. Philoso- 
phers, in particular, would be aston- 
ished to find themselves valued for 
oints of which they took but little 
heed, and to see the discoveries over 
which they spent laborious days and 
sleepless nights cast out into the 
limbo of impracticable schemes and 
visionary aspirations. To few only 
of them has it been given to rule 
posterity with the same sceptre 
with which they swayed contem- 
porary minds, and to maintain an 
influence identical in kind, even if 
impaired in degree, with that which 
formed their chief glory while living. 
Most often has it happened that 
that which was in its own day a 
matter of practical utility, becomes 





in ours one only of historical curi- 
osity ; as garments are ‘ clothes’ to 
one era, ‘costumes’ to the next; 
and the very energy which pushes 
forward the limits of knowledge, 
has not seldom furnished the means 
by which its own special achieve- 
ments might eventually be super- 
seded. 

But the most singular conse- 
quence that such revolutions of opi- 
nion entail, is the change of position 
which one thinker assumes rela- 
tively to another, and the commu- 
nity of fortune which the balance of 
final appreciation seems to establish 
among writers of the most dissimilar 
tendencies. Posterity, like misfor- 
tune, makes strange bedfellows; 
and two men who assuredly never 
supposed themselves to have any- 
thing in common, and one of whom 
perhaps devoted his whole powers 
to the destruction of the other’s in- 
fluence, may in the end repose side 
by side on our shelves, be studied 
at the same period of our education, 
be referred to for mutual explana- 
tion, and each possess an equal 
share of our intellectual allegiance. 
The reason of this is, that, in the 
cases to which we refer, a writer is 
cultivated, not so much for the 
net results which he has actually 
realized, but for the sake of the 
method by which he has realized 
them. The benefit we hope to de- 
rive from him is incidental rather 
than positive; and thus, though the 
conclusions at which two given 
writers arrive may be diametrically 
meee they may both be equally 
valuable as media of mental dis- 
cipline, and both equally remark- 
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able as marking critical periods in 
the progress of the science to which 
they belong. 

The revival, toa certain extent, of 
philosophic studies at the present 
day, will help to illustrate these 
remarks in connexion with the sub- 
ject before us. That metaphysics 
are neglected, if true in one sense, 
is not so in another. It is long, 
probably, since any one attempted 
to make them the guide of life; nor 
is it generally supposed by our con- 
temporaries that there are any very 
new discoveries to be made in that 
direction. But the numerous phi- 
losophical works which have ap- 
peared during the last few years, 
show that, for some purpose or other, 
a considerable degree of interest is 
felt in such matters. Exclusive of 
the class of thinkers who abjure 
speculative theology in its orthodox 
form, and consistently endeavour to 
believe that a constant progress is 
going on in our conceptions of the 
Deity correlatively with ouradvance- 
ment in other departments of know- 
ledge, we imagine that there are 
very many persons who feel the 
want of some aliment to supply 
those cravings of the mind which 
neither history nor the products of 
imagination are calculated to ap- 
pease; towhom precision of thought, 
even in a narrow circle, is more 
valuable than the most extensive 
acquirements without it; or who 
find in the history of human specu- 
lation more interesting facts than 
in any other province of human 
development. To some minds the 
relations of ideas seem more worthy 
of attention than the ideas them- 
selves. They cannot rest without 
trying to bring them into order and 
connexion ; they feel lost in a maze 
of particulars, and are never easy 
till they have reduced all that comes 
before them to the formula of a 
generallaw. Outofthe phenomena 
of history they try to evolve ten- 
dencies of thought and types of 
national development ; in literature 
they view nothing as isolated, but 
everything as the production of a 
‘school ;’ in physics they try to go 
beyond what is actually established 
by sober experiment, and to run up 
the crowning axioms of the sciences 
into some common principles of 
mind and matter. In some such 
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bias as this, philosophy must have 
originally begun, and as the race is 
much the same as formerly, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the feel- 
ing will still continue to operate. 
If it does so, some materials or 
other will naturally be provided for 
its gratification ; and if our view be 
correct, that method, mental dis- 
cipline, and the history of opinions 
are what we now look for in philo- 
sophy, rather than any positive con- 
clusions, the former class of mate- 
rials will include the works of men 
of very opposite views, but who 
have this in common, that their 
thoughts have been enforced with 
vast power during their lives, and 
have shown a capacity of self-pro- 
pagation and development to a re- 
mote posterity. 

The foregoing remarks will have 
prepared our readers for the point 
of view from which we approach 
the consideration of this edition of 
Bacon. We regard it as a product 
of the same spirit which has lately 
given us a theory of knowing and 
being from Scotland, an analysis of 
the human mind from the London 
University, and a system of psycho- 
logy from another independent 
thinker ; which at Oxford has illus- 
trated the Stagirite both as an 
ethical, logical, and political philo- 
sopher; which has enriched the 
Encyclopedia Britannica with fresh 
treatises on similar subjects; which 
is now preparing at Cambridge a 
new edition of the works of Plato; 
and which has just produced an 
exact and careful issue of the meta- 
yhysical lectures of Sir William 
Hamilton. The names of Ferrier, 
Bain, Spencer, Spalding, Mansel, 
Eaton, Congreve, Grant, and 
Thompson, may not inaptly be 
placed in juxtaposition with those 
of Ellis and Spedding. To assert, 
indeed, that there can be any condi- 
tion of thought under which Aris- 
totle and Bacon can be taken up for 
similar purposes, may seem to some 
persons as paradoxical as to recom- 
mend a youth to model his character 
upon Chesterfield’s Letters and the 
Morte d’ Arthur,at one and the same 
time ; or else to be the fruit of a per- 
nicious syncretism which attempts 
to unite contradictions under tlic 
semblance of impartiality, and adopts 
opinions fortheir separateattractive- 
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ness without deriving them from a 
reallycommon principle. But there 
is really no paradox at all in the 
matter. Bacon intended his posi- 
tion, undoubtedly, to be that of a 
promoter of physical science, and 
an uncompromising opponent of 
Aristotle and the medieval philo- 
sophers. But the progress of human 
thought has falsified his expectations. 
Whatever share may have been 
rightly claimed for him as the 
herald of ali that natural science 
has since done for us, those who 
have actually done the work have 
not followed him as their pioneer. 
The influence he has exercised has 
been that of disposing men to re- 
ceive what the new philosophy 
taught, rather than that of enabling 
the philosophy itself to acquire 
something to teach. Hence it has 
come to pass that the interest with 
which we study him is almost purely 
a literary one. We do not go to 
him for the actual truths he can im- 
part to us; but because we desire 
to put ourselves in communication 
with one of the most powerful 
minds that ever existed. As far as 
positive result is concerned, the in- 
fluence of Aristotle at the present 
day is incomparably greater than 
that of Bacon. In the way in 
which men think of poetry, of 
morals, of reasoning—not to men- 
tion politics and rhetoric—the older 
thinker has left traces seemingly 
never to be effaced. And it is 
curious that the most durable re- 
sults of his rival’s labours are also 
in the science of man rather than 
that of nature. Both, as regards 
the external world, have yielded to 
that fate which sooner or later over- 
takes all who labour in the path of 
science without actually reaching 
the goal—that of being superseded 
by a more exact approximation to 
objective truth. And we need not 
therefore be surprised to find that 
in an age of keen appreciation of all 
intellectual merit, of deep research 
into the past, and minute illustration 
bestowed on every department of 
literature, the works of Aristotle, 
Plato, snd Bacon should receive 
the testimony of an impartial culti- 
vation, and should be made mutually 
illustrative without reference to the 
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irreconcilability of their views. We 
may imagine a student of the pre- 
sent day, who should pin his faith 
wholly upon Comte on the one side, 
or upon Hegel on the other, and 
should find the exclusive study of 
either lead him to the rejection of all 
other thinkers. But we cannot sup- 
pose that there is anyone who dis- 
believes in the philosopher of anti- 
quity because he has been taught 
by Bacon to do so. And on the 
shelves graced by the present edition, 
weshouldalsoexpecttofind the works 
of all the men whose empire Bacon 
would have been most desirous to 
overthrow. 

Twelve years have elapsed since 
the volumes before us were first 
announced. But the interval has 
been so well employed, that no one 
can complain of the delay. We 
can call to mind no example of more 
thorough zeal and conscientiousness 
bestowed on the works of any 
English classic. The very division 
of labour which the editors have 
adopted shows a deep feeling for 
the magnitude of their task, and 
the time they have devoted to it is 
an earnest that it has not been 
lightly or hastily executed. The 
erudition of Mr. Ellis is* indeed 
most remarkable. To a profound 
knowledge of physical science he 
appears to unite an acquaintance 
with works of medizval lore now 
scarcely ever heard of, as well as 
metaphysical attainments of no or- 
dinary character. The power with 
which he has grappled with the 
most abstruse problems of Bacon’s 
philosophy, and the skill with which 
he has elucidated them, will excite 
not more admiration for his intel- 
lectual grasp, varied learning, and 
elegant taste, than regret forthe pre- 
mature termination of such a career. 
If anything indeed could reconcile 
us to his loss, it would be the fact 
of his having been succeeded by 
Mr. Spedding, whose immense fami- 
liarity with his author, joined with 
a penetrating keenness of intellect, 
has enabled him to clear up some 
of the most obscure points by the 
best light—that of parallel passages 
from Bacon himself; while his ac- 
curacy is such that we feel as safe 
in his hands as in those of the most 
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plodding pedant that ever misap- 
prehended a metaphor. 

Many interesting questions con- 
nected with Bacon, and on which 
the appearance of this edition has 
led us to meditate afresh, our 
limits oblige us, however unwil- 
lingly, to pass over. The degree to 
which Lord Macaulay’s Essay is to 
be trusted; the views of M. de 
Rémusat and of Mr. Kuno Fischer ; 
the question whether the extensions 
of the Baconian theory by Her- 
schel, Whewell, and Mill, are legi- 
timate developments of logic in its 
ordinary sense, and whether there 
is any way of bringing them under 
a common theory,—all these are 

oints well worthy of consideration, 
ut which we must reserve for some 
future opportunity. 

We must content ourselves at 
present with inquiring what the 
editors have to tell us, first, as to the 
true nature of Bacon’s philosophy as 
he himself understood it ; secondly, 
as to its real value, both in reference 
to our actual possessions in the field 
of science, and to their possible 
future extension. 

I. The nature of Bacon’s philoso- 
phy waspartly destructive and partly 
constructive. He had, as he says 
in one of his Fragments,* to clear 
and polish the surface of the mind, 
and turn it towards the light, before 
directing upon it the ray of truth. 
He had to sweep away the illusions 
of human or individual prejudice, 
the misleading notions inherent in 
common language, and above all, the 

erverse errors of received systems, 

efore it was in a fit condition to 
appreciate the end he proposed to 
reach, or the means by which he 
proposed to reach it. He had to 
correct the prevailing misconcep- 
tions concerning the true object of 
science, and to place before his dis- 
ciples a goal at once worthy of 
their strongest efforts, and yet not 
(he thought) beyond the powers of 
sincere, earnest, and united in- 
quirers ;—the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of man’s estate. He 
had completely to change the atti- 
tude of man towards Nature; to 
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abase his pride in the face of her 
magnificence ; to contrast his hasty 
and narrow generalizations with her 
immense complexity; to show the 
insignificant corner of her mighty 
realm hitherto conquered by man, 
side by side with the wondrous pos- 
sibilities of adaptation to his needs, 
which still remained ready to wel- 
come his slightest endeavour in the 
true yet untried path before him. 
Yet while doing this, he had to 
show, that if nature remained un- 
subdued, it was not because she was 
absolutely invincible, and that the 
failures of previous philosophers 
were traceable not to the inherent 
impossibility of the task, but to 
the pride or misconception with 
which they undertook it. Like the 
enchanted princess in the fairy-tale, 
Nature lay still in the centre of her 
labyrinthinet domain, and mocked 
the efforts of those who sought to 
penetrate thither without the pa- 
tience and hardihood necessary for 
the task; who tried to burst a 
straight path through the impene- 
trable forest, or idly loitered to 
pluck the first fruits they saw grow- 
ing around them. She slept amid 
the dormant forces of her mysteri- 
ous court,—all instinct with sup- 
pressed life, and waiting only for 
the mystic touch to assume their 
harmonious functions of order and 
productiveness. To minds trained 
in an entirely opposite school—in 
the traditions of a system which, 
while it investigated with singular 
success almost every problem which 
human reason could devise concern- 
ing its own operations, or the phe- 
nomena of our nature, either 
wholly neglected, or unconsciously 
distorted all those which the ex- 
ternal world presents to us—Bacon 
was to appeal, in behalf of a scheme 
which had in its parts engaged the 
attention of a few solitary thinkers, 
but which none but himself ever 
had the boldness to conceive in its 
comprehensive grandeur of deve- 
lopment. To describe the scope 
of such a project; to remove the 
obstacles to its commencement; to 
show that it was not only within 


* Partis Secunde Delineatio, vol. iii. p. 548. 
+ A&dificium autem hujus universi structura sua, intellectui humano contem- 


planti, instar labyrinthi est ; ubi tot ambigua viarum, &c. 


Iter autem . . per 


experientie et rerum particularium sylvas perpetuo faciendum est.—Prafatio ad 
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the reach of the human faculties, but 


might even be compassed by men of 


ordinary ability, ee, the right 
path were pointed out to them, and 
to encourage future endeavours in 
it by the signal success which had 
attended upon all cases of even un- 
conscious coincidence with its direc- 
tion,—was the object Bacon pro- 
posed to himself in what he calls 
the pars destruens of his system, 
contained in the preface and the 
first book of the dunia: This 
portion of his work is so well 
known, and has been so often quoted 
and commented upon, that we have 
spoken of it in the briefest manner. 

It is in the elucidation of the 
second or constructive part of 
Bacon’s philosophy, that the value 
of the present edition is most appa- 
rent. The first book of the Novum 
Organum is interesting to read, and 
comparatively easy to understand ; 
it is probably the best known portion 
of Bacon’s philosophical works, and 
is the source of the most frequently 
quoted passages. The second book, 
though uninteresting it cannot be 
called, is much less popular in treat- 
ment—in many parts exceeding dry 
and repulsive ; while its difficulties 
may be estimated from the fact that 
no one, till the present editors took 
the work in hand, had ever given 
anything like adequate answers to 
some of the most important ques- 
tions suggested by its pages. 

Among such questions there are 
three especially—two relating to 
the theoretical, the other to the 

ractical side of the Baconian phi- 
esophy—on a right understanding 
of which our appreciation of its 
position mainly depends. They are 
as follows :— 

i. What was Bacon’s view of 
Nature in general ? 

ii. What was the peculiar pro- 
blem which Nature presented to 
him P 

ii. What were the essential 
characteristics of his Method P 

On all these points copious, and 
we think satisfactory, information 
is furnished by the present edition. 
We shall consider them in their 
order. 
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i. Towards the end of the ‘Ge- 
neral Preface’ to the Philosophical 
Works, Mr. Ellis has given a very 
lucid and interesting résumé of the 
Baconian philosophy in the order in 
which it may be conceived to have 
presented itself to the mind of its 
author. The projector of the great 
Instauration undertook his task 
under a deep sense of the misery 
ofmankind. Profoundly penetrated 
with the love of truth bor its own 
sake, and with the magnificence of 
the universe to which that truth was 
the key, he was yet more alive to 
the degradation which man, the heir 
of all this splendour, had sustained 
by the operation of the primal 
curse, under which, while losing 
his dominion over the creatures 
below him, he became exposed to 
all the evils which that event 
brought into the world. To regain 
for suffering humanity some portion 
at least of its lost privileges, was an 
enterprise which would satisfy the 
benevolent instincts of the moral 
nature, at the same time that the 
process of recovery would appease 
the thirst of the intellect for ab- 
stract knowledge; and to exalt 
‘God’s glory’ while effecting the 
‘relief of man’s estate,’ would be a 
task worthy of the ambition of the 
philosopher as well of the piety of 
the Christian. And as the latter 
character can only enter the king- 
dom of heaven ‘as a little child,’ 
so, to gain admission to that of 
nature, the former must divest him- 
self of all the illusions with which 
his experience, often not less falla- 
cious than informing, has gradually 
obscured his mental sight, and 
‘ follow with child-like singleness of 
purpose the indications Nature gives 
us as to how her operations are 
performed.’ For this is the 
only way in which any advance to- 
wards the conquest of the material 
world has ever been made. We 
conquer Nature by Art; but Art 
only consists in obeying Nature; 
Natura non nisi parendo vincitur. 
Or, as a greater than Bacon has ex- 
pressed it, in some lines which we 
are surprised that no editor has ever 
yet adduced in illustration :— 


—— Nature is made better by no mean, 
3ut nature makes that mean: so, o’er that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 


That nature makes. 





You see, sweet maid, we marry 
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A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 

And make conceive a bark of baser kind 

By bud of nobler race : That is an art 

Which does mend nature,—change it rather: but 


The art itself is nature.* 


All the power man has ever exer- 
cised, orcaneverexercise,resultsfrom 
following out—whether consciously 
or not—the process which obtains 
in phenomena as they already exist ; 
and its success depends on an accu- 
rate observance of the conditions 
precedent to that phenomenon in 
its natural state of being. 

But what do we mean by a 
‘phenomenon?’ We mean the pre- 
sence of certain qualities in a certain 
material object, the combination of 
which causes that object to be what 
it is, or to be in the particular state 
in which we find it. He who can 
discover whence these qualities 
arise, is, in the language of the first 
aphorism of Book L., the ‘ inter- 
preter’ of Nature; he who can re- 
produce them is her ‘minister,’ 
because he observes and executes 
her laws. And the whole problem 
of science is to arrive at the con- 
ditions upon which the presence of 
these qualities depends; the pro- 
blem of art, to carry out these con- 
ditions when science has imparted 
to it the necessary information.t 
For Nature being absolutely uni- 
form in her operations, where this 
ean be done once it can be done 
always; and in this way our do- 
minion over the natural world will 
come to be constant, certain, and in 
time absolutely complete. 

If, now, we ask, how the said con- 
ditions are to be ascertained, we 
find that it is by examining all cases 
of the phenomenon, and noting the 
conditions which accompany it in 
each; and by observing cognate 
cases where some of the conditions 
occur without being followed by the 
phenomenon, and which, therefore, 
cannot be necessary to it. By a 
succession of these processes we 
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shall eliminate all that is superfluous 
among the antecedents of a pheno- 
menon, and the residue will be the 
solution of the problem required. 
This cursory description of Bacon’s 
Method—of which more is to be 
said presently—brings us to the 
point which has for the first time 
assumed its due importance in the 
hands of the present editors. 
Bacon would appear to have under- 
estimated the extent of both the 
classes of inquiries above described ; 
to have formed an inadequate idea of 
the variety of Nature. He thought 
that it was possible, on the one 
hand, to make a complete collection 
of all natural phenomena; on the 
other, to ascertain and classify all 
the abstract qualities of concrete 
things. He hoped to treat nature 
as a comparative philologer might 
now treat language, bringing toge- 
ther all existing tongues, and com- 
paring the elements which they have 
in common, in order to trace them all 
up to their original source. He 
aimed, in short, at constructing a 
dictionary and alphabet of the 
universe. The natural history was 
to be the one, the list of ‘simple 
natures’ the other. Thus he con- 
demns the common opinion that the 
number of observable phenomena 
is infinite, and praises Democritus 
for holding a contrary opinion. 
And that his view was not merely 
speculative and conjectural, appears 
from his having actually gone so 
far as to form an estimate of its 
probable magnitude. Though the 
full completion of all the magnifi- 
cent results which he thought him- 
self able to promise might be inde- 
finitely distant—so that the Novwm 
Organum would in time expand into 
and be coincident with the bounds 


3. Hence, too, the arts are in the De Augmentis 


classed under ‘ Natural History ;’ the processes of nature and art being the same. 
+ ‘The relation in which rules of art stand to doctrines of science may be thus 
characterized. The art proposes to itself an end to be attained, defines the end, 
and hands it over to the science. The science receives it, considers it as a pheno- 
menon or effect to be studied, and having investigated its causes and conditions, 
sends it back to art with a theorem of the combinations of circumstances by which 
it could be produced, Art then examines these combinations of circumstances, 
and according as any of them are or are not in human power, pronounces the end 
attainable or not.’—Mill’s Logic, Book vi. ch. xi. § 2 
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of human knowledge itself—yet the 
foundations upon which this vast 
edifice was to be erected seemed to 
their projector capable of being 
laid in a comparatively brief period. 
Though the ‘works’ which might 
be effected by a thorough know- 
ledge of Nature’s laws must be in- 
finite, and would go on receiving 
continual augmentation as long as 
the race of man remains upon the 
earth, yet the materials which were 
to be subjected to the inductive 
crucible, with a view to distil this 
knowledge, were not by any means 
inexhaustible. 

In a letter to R. P. Baranzan, 
who had made the very pertinent 
objection that the formation of such 
a Natural History would be an un- 
manageable affair, Bacon replies 
that the book would perhaps be six- 
fold as voluminous as that of Pliny ; 
and if his life had been prolonged, 
orifhe had been able to devote him- 
self to philosophy during a greater 
yart of it, he would probably not 
awa despaired of finishing a large 
vortion of the Sylva Sylvarum with 
his own hand. 

Mr. Ellis has -brought together 
and ably illustrated the various 
passages in the Novum Organum 
which bear upon this view of the 
nature of science. Thus in the first 
aphorism of the second book, Bacon 
insists on the correlativeness of 
science and power :—‘Given a body, 
to superinduce new abstract quali- 
ties upon it is the business of 
human power. Given an abstract 
quality, to find its form or true 
difference is the business of human 
science.* The necessity of this 
study of the abstract, and the sim- 
plification it would introduce into 
our inquiries, are pointed out in 
both the Novum Organum and the 
De Augmentis. In Book II., Apho- 
rism v., of the former, he says that 
‘the method which looks at simple 
nature, though in a concrete object, 
starts from principles in nature 
which are constant, eternal, and 
universal, and affords the broadest 
paths to human power.’ In another 
passage in the same book he warns 
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us against the vain attempt to in- 
quire into the ‘forms’ of individuals, 
instead of investigating, as we 
ought to do, the abstract qualities 
of which these individuals are made 
up, ‘and which, like an alphabet, 
are not many.’ 

In saying that they are ‘not 
many, Bacon does not speak alto- 
gether vaguely. In De Aug. IIL., iv. 
and Nov. Org. IL., xlviii., he gives a 
classification of these simple natures 
—dividing them into ‘schematisms 
[eonfigurations] of matter’ and 
‘simple motions, the former 
amounting to thirty-nine, the latter 
to nineteen, in number; the list, 
however, does not profess to be 
quite complete. But from the com- 
binations of these elements we are 
to be enabled to solve every pro- 
blem that matter can present to us; 
we may observe, in any concrete 
substance, the qualities inherent in 
it; and if we wish it, our investi- 
gation of their form ought to enable 
us to imitate them. 

In quitting the subject of Bacon’s 
general view of Nature, we must 
advert briefly to one phase of it 
which exhibits him in contrast with 
other philosophers, and leads us by 
a natural transition to the conside- 
ration of that which was the more 
particular object of his research. 
in an important passage in ov. 
Org.II.,Aph.ii.,where, after praising 
the Peripatetic division of the Four 
Causes, he goes on to guard himself 
against being supposed to invest the 
Formal Cause—as it was understood 
by the Aristotelians—with the mys- 
teriouspower of conferring existence 
on the substance to which it be- 
longed; he states his own view of 
what may be called the Metaphysic 
of Science ‘as explicitly as we find 
it anywhere in his writings. 
‘Though in nature,’ he says, ‘ no- 
thing really exists except individual 
bodies performing pure individual 
acts according to a law; yet in 
philosophy (doctrinis) that very law, 
and the search, discovery, and ex- 
planation of it, is the foundation 
as well of knowledge as of opera- 
tion.’ The spirit of this passage, 





Bacon, ‘ Knowledge is power. 


* This aphorism is no doubt the origin of the s saying popularly attributed to 


> In triumphantly asserting (in J/y Novel) that these 


words were not to be found in Bacon, Sir E. B. Lytton would seem to have 
altogether missed their technical and philosophical purport, and to have expected 
to find them in some political or ethical connexion. 
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as well as its express terms, sepa- 
rates Bacon broadly from the 
scholastic realism; and looking to 
it alone, it would induce us to 
set him down among the concep- 
tualists. But in truth he would 
have as little desired to be reckoned 
with the one class of thinkers as 
with the other. We may remember 
what he says in an eloquent passage 
towards the end of the preface to 
the Novum Organum:— Homines 
pro certo habeant, non secte nos 
alicujus aut placiti, sed dignitatis 
et amplitudinis humane funda- 
menta moliri;’ and we shall not 
readily believe that he had any re- 
lation to the philosophers that had 
gone before him, except in so far as 
previous philosophic views appeared 
to square with his own eclecticism. 
But he had a realism of his own, 
which we have already implied in 
speaking of his views of Nature. 
is object in all cases, though not 
of the gross material kind frequently 
attributed to him, was work of some 
sort, and not a theory of the uni- 
verse ; and therefore this realism is 
nowhere clearly brought out. Nor, 
probably, would he have been 
anxious so much to give metaphy- 
sical clearness and consistency to 
his views, except in order to obtain 
a basis for his inductive procedure 
with an eye to its practical applica- 
tion. In spite of the extract above 
given, in which he denies the real 
existence of everything but in- 
dividual objects, "he undoubtedly 
entertained the opinion— 

That for the purposes of investigation, 
the objects of our thoughts may be re- 
garded as an assemblage of abstract 
conceptions, so that these conceptions 
not only correspond to realities, which 
is of course necessary in order to their 
having any value, but may also be said 
adequately to represent them. In his 
view of the subject, ideas or concep- 
tions (notiones) reside in some sort in 
the objects from which we derive them ; 
and it is necessary, in order that the 
work of induction may be success- 
fully accomplished, that the process by 
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which they are derived should be care- 
fully and systematically performed.— 
(Ellis’s General Preface, p. 38.) 

Such, then, was Bacon’s view of 
nature ; an assemblage of concrete 
objects, each composed of certain 
simple natures, or abstract qualities, 
limited in number, and capable of 
being ascertained by a true and 
legitimate induction; the result of 
which would be, on the one hand, 
to raise the philosopher to a sublime 
‘pyramid’ of speculation (see De 
Augmentis, IIIL., iv.), and allow him 
to approximate to the Divine mind 
which impressed these laws upon 
matter; on the other, to enable 
him to make them enter into new 
combinations, and fulfil fresh pur- 
poses in the beneficent economy of 
the world. We may now proceed 
to enter a little more minutely into 
that portion of this scheme which 
Bacon more particularly marked 
out for his investigation. 

ii. The most peculiar and diffi- 
cult point in Bacon’s system is his 
doctrine of Forms. Mr. Ellis has, 
indeed, endeavoured to show that it 
is really an extraneous part of 
Bacon’s philosophy, and that its 
importance there is no more than 
historical; arguing from the fact 
that ‘it is not mentioned as a part 
of Bacon’s system eitherin Valerius 
Terminus,* or in the Partis Se- 
cunde Delineatio, or in the De In- 
terpretatione Nature  sententie 
duodecim, in the two latter of which 
the word form is replaced by causes. 
The comparison between an author’s 
earlier and later works is generally 
adduced to prove that something 
found in the latter is of greater 
authority than the statements of the 
former. Now all these three tracts 
were written—if we are to believe 
the present editors—very long be- 
fore the Novum Organum, which 
contains its author’s latest and most 
finished thoughts; and we are 
therefore inclined to believe that 
the preponderance of authority is 
against Mr. Ellis’s view ; in which, 


* It seems, however, to be implied in Valerius Terminus that forms are a part 


of the system. 


‘What I call ‘‘ the freeing of a direction, 
received philosophies the form or formal cause. 


says Bacon, ‘is in the 
If any man can by the strength 


of his anticipations [a method Bacon condemns] find out forms, I will magnify him 


with the foremost.’ 


Further on, ‘If any man can by anticipations reach to that 


which a weak and inferior wit may attain to by interpretation, he cannot receive 
too high a title.’ Here forms appear to be acknowledged as the object of Interpre- 


tation—Bacon’s own process, 
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indeed, he intimates the possibility 
of some future modification, in- 
tended perhaps to be inserted in 
the Preface to the Novum Organum, 
which his sudden illness prevented 
him from completing. The obser- 
vation, that Bacon’s method may be 
stated independently of the doc- 
trine of Forms, is of more weight ; 
but it cannot exonerate us from in- 
vestigating what was meant by it. 
We will first bring together the 
principal points in Desai theory 
as he states it, and then show how 
Mr. Ellis has succeeded in har- 
monizing them. 

The principal passages in which 
Forms are discussed are ovum 
Organum, Lib. II., Aph. i—v., 
xv.—xvii.; and De Augmentis, Lib. 
III., ec. iv. In the first aphorism, 
Form is described as ‘ the true dif- 
ference ;’ the ‘natura naturans,’ or 
‘fons emanationis ;’ and Bacon pro- 
ceeds to commend the Aristotelian 
division of the material, formal, 
efficient, and final causes; but ex- 
cludes from ‘true and active 
science’ (which is what he elsewhere 
describes as ‘metaphysique’) all 
but the formal. In discussing the 
‘Phantoms of the Tribe’ in Book I. 
he has warned his readers of the 
mind’s proneness to resolve nature 
into abstractions, instead of ana- 
lysing it into its component parts, 
and refers to that passage here 
in order to show that his pre- 
sent view is not liable to such an 
objection. For Form, he says, is 
the law according to which indi- 
vidual substances act out their 
nature; and if we know what it is 
we shall be enabled to embrace the 
unity of nature in the most dissimilar 
objects. So far as these passages 
take us in the search for a meaning, 
it would appear that Bacon did not 
use the word Form in its Aristotelian 
or scholastic sense of the ro re hv 
elva, which in his view would have 
afforded no knowledge capable of 
practical application; but as im- 
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plying the law by which certain 
—— qualities come to exist. 
Whiteness, for instance—to give 
his favourite example—necessarily 
results from certain mechanical 
arrangements of atomic particles in 
any substance which exhibits that 
colour. Such mechanical arrange- 
ments would in each case be the 
Form. His directions for the dis- 
covery of a Form will carry us a 
little further. Ithas three practical 
criteria: presence or absence of the 
given quality; concomitant varia- 
tion of the quality ; the fact of de- 
ducing the quality ‘from some 
source of being which enters into 
many other qualities, and is better 
known inthe order of nature than 
the form itself’ (naturam datam 
ex fonte aliquo essentie deducat que 
inest pluribus, et notior est naturea* 
quam ipsa Forma). ‘These criteria 
bring us at once to Bacon’s method. 
Tf each instance of the dafa natura 
(say heat, or whiteness) can be ana- 
lysed into certain elementary and 
more simple natures—into certain 
of the orotxeia or alphabet of nature 
—some one of which is the Form, 
all we have to do is to eliminate 
the unessential parts by proper 
methods of exclusion and rejection, 
and the Form-nature will remain, 
so to speak, at the bottom, as the 
residue of which we are in quest. 
The third of these criteria, we may 
observe, seems hardly so much a 
guide to the discovery of the Form, 
as to the definition of it when dis- 
covered. It is difficult to see how 
it would help us to find a Form. 
But it might serve as a test of it 
when found. Thus in Bacon’s 
model investigation of the nature 
of Heat, we are brought at last to 
the statement that heat is‘a kind 
of motion; Motion being the ‘natura 
notior’ (instar generis veri, JWov. 
Orq., IL., iv.) of which heat is a par- 
ticular case. Here motion is the 
terminus ad quem, not the terminus 
@ quo in the investigation. 


* On this phrase, Mr. Devey, who has translated the Novum Organum for 
Bohn's Series, has the following astonishing note:— ‘This expression, natura 
notiora, nature notior, is so frequently employed by Bacon, that we may conclude 


it to point to some distinguishing feature in the Baconian physics. 


It properly 


refers to the most evident principles and laws of nature, and springs from that 
system which regards the material universe as endowed with sense and intelligence, 
and acting according to rules either fashioned or clearly understood by itself.’ 
Mr. Devey seems to be perfectly unaware that the words are simply a translation 
of a bit of Aristotelian technical phraseology—gice: yrwpimwrepa. 
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Perhaps a more important passage 
than either of these, is the one in 
Nov. Org. I1., Aph. xvii., with which 
part of De Aug. III., iv., should be 
compared. After warning us against 
the supposition that the Forms of 
which he treats are like those to 
which mens’ minds have hitherto 
been accustomed, he goes on to 
say :— 

Primo enim, de [1] Formis copulatis, 
que sunt (ut diximus) naturarum sim- 
plicium conjugia: ex cursu communi 
universi, ut leonis, aquile, rose, auri; 
et hujusmodi, impresentiarum non 
loquimur. . . . Rursus vero, non 
intelligantur ea que dicimus (etiam 
quatenus ad naturas simplices) de [2] 
Formis et ideis abstractis, aut in materia 
non determinatis aut male detérminatis. 
Nos enim quum de Formis loquimur, 
nil aliud intelligimus quam [3] leges 
illas et determinationes actis puri, que 
naturam aliquam simplicem ordinant et 
constituunt ; ut calorem, lumen, pon- 
dus ; in omnimodé materié et subjecto 
susceptibili. 

The word Form is evidently used 
here in three senses, involving three 
gradations of Being. On the one 
hand, he means to say, ‘we are not 
going now to deal with (1) the 
forms of concrete objects, such as 
the classes of things we see around 
us: nor, on the other, with (2) the 
lofty abstractions of a Platonist, 
whose ‘ ideas’ are totally separated 
from matter, and therefore not 
amenable to our methods. But 
what we are dealing with, are (3) 
the laws and determinations of 
natural forces, which make up by 
their orderly combination any sim- 
ple nature, manifeste d in such sub- 
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jects as are capable of receiving it.’ 
There are several expressions in the 
passage requiring explanation, and 
it is altogether one of the most dif- 
ficult* in Bacon’s work. 

Any concrete object, e.g., a lion, 
rose, gold, &c., is a ‘ Forma copu- 
lata,’ 2. e., an aggregation of certain 
simple natures or qualities; thus, 
gold is a composite substance, 
having colour, ductility, specific 
gravity, &c, Applying to this what 
is said in Aph. ii. of the Form,—that 
it is the law ‘according to which 
individual substances perform pure 
individual acts’—gold will answer 
to the definition ;—for instance, it 
will sink in water, according to the 
law of its density or weight; it can 
be hammered out into leaves, ac- 
cording to the law of its malleability; 
and sv on. Obviously the tables of 
Presence, Absence, and Concomi- 
tant Variation would be of no use 
as regards such a composite form, 
since the construction of such tables 
depends on the analysis of these 
very forms into the separate quali- 
ties which constitute them. ‘Thus 
the answer to the question, ‘ What 
is the “ species”’ gold ?’ would be a 
statement of its genus, implying the 
wes. 30009 of metals in general, 
combined with a statement of the 
specific differences belonging to 
gold in particular. And these 
genera and differences taken sepa- 
rately, are the forms which it is 
proposed to investigate. So that 
gold being an ‘infima species,’ as 
the logician would say, would not 
enter into anything else, as weight, 
colour, density, &e., do into it; 





° Still, we are surprised to see that Mr, Kitchin has so completely misunder- 
stood the first sentence of it as he appears to have done in his edition of the 


Novum Organum. He translates 
io the course of nature 


hybrids. 
fusion. 
a mistake ; 


‘ex cursu’ 
; and explains ‘forme copulate’ 
in an unnatural manner, of individuals belonging to different classes,’ 


by ‘out of the course,’ that is, contrary 
as meaning ‘ combinations, 


-in fact 


This is altogether wrong, and would involve the whole subje ct in con- 
The instances given might, one would think, have preserved him from such 
unless he fancied that the juxtaposition of ‘leonis’ and ‘aquilz’ indi- 
cated a cross-breed between those two animals. 


But there are many other passages 


in which expressions nearly similar are used—‘ ex’ is used for ‘according to’ in the 
*ex lege’ of B. 11., Aph. ii. In Aph. v. we find ‘turmamsiveconjugationem naturarum 
simplicium,’ immediately followed by the same example of gold, the ‘simple 
natures’ in question being what we should now call its ‘ properties’ of yellowness, 
weight, malieability, &c. And in the same Aphorism, where he is distinguishing 
the ‘fundamental and universal laws’ of Nature, which constitute Forms, from her 
‘special and particular habits,’ he identifies the latter with ‘natures concrete or 
combined into one structure’ (naturas concretas, sive collegiatas et in fabricd) ; all 
three passages evidently referring to the same thing, viz., the classes of individual 
concrete objects which actually and visibly exist—what the logician calls infime 
species. 
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‘goldness’ is not a property or 
component element of any other 
substance; hence, if we wish to in- 
vestigate it, we must do so in itself 
alone, and cannot track it through 
various concrete shapes as we can 
the elementary qualities of matter. 
Thus, to some of the matter, a 
‘forma copulata’ is merely a con- 
crete object looked at from a class 
point of view. 

So much for the doctrine of 
Forms as we obtain it from Bacon’s 
own descriptions. That these are 
obscure and difficult enough, all will 
admit; and after the main practical 
truths of his system have been 
grasped, many readers will be glad 
to coincide with Mr. Ellis’s opinion, 
and to declare that in adding the 
doctrine in question for the sake of 
a eseetioal completeness on the 
ontological side to his philosophy, 
Bacon was contriving rather an en- 
cumbrance than an_ elucidation. 
Nor beyond replacing, in one or 
two instances, the scholastic 
terms he uses by more modern 
language, have his former editors* 
done much to help us. Mr. Craik, 
for instance, gives a lumbering 
abridgment of the fourth aphorism 
of Book II., without a word of ex- 
planation. Mr. Kitchin passes over 
the same passage with almost equal 
indifference or incompetence. And 
Mr. Brewer, whose useful little 
work is obviously the fruit of a dili- 
gent study of Bacon and a wide ac- 
quaintance with ancient systems, 
seems too anxious to make his 
author speak the ianguage of a 
loftier philosophy, to interpret his 
text with the minuteness which its 
importance seems to deserve. Mr. 
Ellis, however, by following out a 
hint given in one of Bacon’s less 
usually read treatises, has, without 
any undue straining, evolved a 
meaning which translates Bacon’s 
terms into the current language of 
metaphysics, and places the most 
abstruse part of his system in more 
exact harmony with the later de- 
velopment of science than has 
usually been held possible. If we 
look at the eleventh chapter of 
Valerius Terminus of the Interpre- 


* M. de Rémusat, for example. 
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tation of Nature—which was writ- 
tert at least fifteen years before the 
Novum Organum—we shall find the 
germ of most of the philosophical 
method afterwards developed in the 
second book of the latter. In the 
earlier work he clearly states the 
nature of the problem to be solved, 
but instead of calling it the investi- 
gation of a Form, describes it as 
‘the freeing of a direction’—that is, 
a direction to guide men in their 
travels after scientific truth—a rule 
for producing a fruitful scientific 
result. Such a rule or direction 
must have two characteristics: it 
must be infallible in its effect, and 
its execution must not be confined 
to one process alone. Besides these, 
he adds a general caution, that it 
must carry us nearer to action or 
operation ; and goes on to subjoin 
to this three particular cautions, 
the first of which only is completely 
stated. It is in this statement that 
the expressions occur which throw 
so much light on the doctrine of 
Forms. This first caution is, 

That the nature (i.e., the abstract 
quality we are investigating) be more 
original than the nature supposed, and 
not more secondary or of the like de- 
gree; as, to make a stone bright or 
make it smooth, it is a good direction to 
say, make it even; but to make a stone 
even it is no good direction to say, 
make it bright or make it smooth; for 
the rule is that the disposition of any- 
thing referring to the state of it in itself 
or the parts is more original than that 
which is relative or transitive towards 
another thing. So evenness is the dis- 
position of the stone in itself, but smooth 
is to the hand [i.e., smoothness exists 
relatively to the hand, &c.], and bright 
to the eye, and yet nevertheless they all 
cluster and concur. 

This passage, it will be evident, 
explains the obscure one already 
quoted from Nov. Org.II.,iv. The 
‘essentia que inest pluribus’—the 
‘natura notior,’ of which the form 
sought for is a ‘ limitation’—is that 
which he here calls a ‘ more original 
nature ;’ a property which exists in 
substance by virtue of its own con- 
stitution, and not inasmuch as it 
affects our senses.{ If heat, for in- 
stance, be a kind of motion, or if 


+ But not published till 1734. 


+ The doctrine may be illustrated by a passage in the De Principiis atque 
Originibus secundum fabulas Cupidinis et Cali, to which Mr. Ellis has forgotten to 
refer us in his Preface, though he was aware of it when writing the introduction to 
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whiteness be a peculiar position of 
atoms, the motion or position in the 
respective cases is something more 
general and original than the phe- 
nomenon which is defined by it. 
From this view the transition to a 
well-known metaphysical distinction 
is not difficult, though Bacon never 
made the step in express terms. 
Mr. Ellis begins by remarking that 
in Bacon’s system ‘the relation of 
substance and attribute is virtually 
the same as that of cause and effect. 
The substance is conceived of as the 
causa immanens of its attributes, or 
in other words it is the formal cause 
of the qualities which are referred 
to it ;’ a view, however, which be- 
longs to metaphysics rather than to 
natural philosophy. ‘To pass into 
the domain of the latter we must 
divide the qualities of substance 
into two classes, and consider one 
class as its essential attributes, the 
other as the effect of these attri- 
butes or of their modifications. In 
other words, we must recognise the 
truth that the sensible properties of 
bodies—i.e., the properties to which 
we are sensible, and which cannot 
be said to exist except as regards 
us, such as colour, heat, cold, &c.— 
are the result of the mechanical 
arrangements and proportions of 
those more abstract properties, such 
as figure, extension, number, &c., 
which exist independently of our 
perceiving them. This, however, is 
plainly nothing else than the dis- 
tinction of Primary and Secondary 
Qualities of Body ; a doctrine which, 
as we have said, Bacon does not 
seem consciously to have held, 
though it is in fact implied in his 
language in the extract above 
quoted, and though it was a tenet 
of his favourite philosopher, Demo- 
critus. The doctrine itself is one 
with which most persons who have 
looked into metaphysical literature 
are tolerably familiar. It is chiefly 
known in modern times by the ac- 
count which Locke has given of it 
(in Book II. c. iv. of his Essay, 
and elsewhere); but Sir William 
Hamilton, in the Dissertation ap- 
pended to his edition of Reid's 
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Works, has shown that the distinc- 
tion is to be found in several of the 
ancient philosophers. The long 
array of quotations which Sir Wil- 
liam has brought together, proves 
that although there has been essen- 
tial agreement among all who have 
noticed the distinction, yet that no 
two thinkers have coincided as to 
the qualities which ought to be re- 
ew included in the two 
classes. Sir William himself di- 
vides the qualities of body into 
three classes, ‘primary, secundo- 
primary, and secondary ;’ the first 
class, which flow from the concep- 
tion of ‘ substance occupying space,’ 
comprising such attributes as so- 
lidity, mobility, situation, &c.; the 
second, which are derived from the 
above conception combined with 
that of pressure, including gravity, 
cohesion, repulsion, and inertia; 
and the third, which are entirely 
relative to us, including ‘all the 
affections determined in our sen- 
tient organism by the agency of ex- 
ternal bodies,’ such as colour, sound, 
flavour, and the modifications of 
touch; and which, by an impro- 
priety rooted in common language, 
we are accustomed to attribute to 
the objects which produce them. 
Dr. Whewell, in his Philosophy of 
the Inductive Sciences, after quoting 
the varying accounts of Locke, 
Reid, and Brown, expresses his 
belief 

that any of the above accounts is 
right in the main, however imperfect it 
may be. The difference between such 
qualities as extension and solidity on 
the one hand, and colour or fragrance 
on the other, is assented to by all, with a 
conviction so firm and indestructible, 
that there must be some fundamental 
principle at the bottom of the belief, 
however difficult it may be to clothe the 
principle in words. That successive 
efforts (he continues) to express the real 
nature of the difference were made by 
men so clear-sighted and acute as those 
whom I have quoted, even if none of 
them are satisfactory, shows how strong 
and how deeply seated is the perception 
of truth which impels us to such 
attempts. 


Without going more deeply into 





the tract itself:—‘ Matter,’ says Bacon, ‘is foreshadowed in Chaos, and its prin- 
ciples in Cupid (pwc)—Cupid ‘‘has no parent,” i.c., he is “sine causa ;” causa 
enim effectus veluti parens est. . . Materia autem prime et virtutis atque actionis 


proprie ¢us, causa nulla esse potest in natura.’ 


light upon the subject. 


The whole treatise throws great 
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the doctrine as it has been developed 
by recent philosophers, it will be 
obvious how much light a reference 
to it throws upon Bacon’s expres- 
sions. Although he uses the words 
‘ut loquuntur,’ as if with the inten- 
tion of identifying the words 
‘natura notior’ with the technical 
language of the Peripatetics, yet the 
passage we have quoted from Vale- 
rius Terminus shows that the affli- 
nity is scarcely more than a verbal 
one, and that Bacon adopted the 
expression vce: yywptporepoy much 
in the same way that he did the 
word Form; that is, with the in- 
tention of affixing a new sense to it. 
He simply meant by it to refer to 
the qualities which belong to mat- 
ter in virtue of its being a natural 
substance, as distinguished from 
those which it has in virtue of its 
being perceivable by our senses. 
And he also believed, what seems to 
be really the case, that the existence 
of the latter, as manifested to us, is 
in some way dependent on the for- 
mer, though we cannotalways trace 
the mode of their connexion. Thus 
colour is the result of peculiar 
arrangement of particles of matter ; 
sound is the result of the compres- 
sibility of the air; and compressi- 
bility is a modification of solidity. 
Heat, Bacon’s favourite example, is 
(in his view) a kind of motion; and 
mobility is one of the primary 
qualities. So that the primary 

uality would in all cases enter into 
the definition of the form as its 
genus (‘instar generis veri’), while 
the difference would be sought for 
from other sources. As Mr. Ellis 
says (Preface, p. 29), ‘The state- 
ment of the distinguishing character 
of the motion or arrangement, or of 
whatever else may be the Form of 
a given phenomenon, takes the 
shape of a law ; it is the law in ful- 
filling which any substance deter- 
mines the existence of the quality in 
question.’ 

iii. In what the essential pecu- 
liarity of Bacon’s peoenpee con- 
sisted, is a question which has 
hitherto received no perfectly satis- 
factoryanswer. That its author con- 
sidered it to have something which 
distinguished it from all other philo- 
sophies, must be evident to any one 
who has observed how constantly 
he insists upon the entire novelty 
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of the views he was promulgating. 
He will enter, he says, upon ‘alia 
omnind via .. . . illis intentata et 
incognita ;’ he is ‘ plane protopirus, 
et vestigia nullius secutus ;’ and his 
device of a ship sailing through the 
Pillars of Hercules, with the motto 
Plus ultra, is equally well known. 
To explain in what respects the 
system was so thoroughly new, his 
commentators do not seem to have 
found so easy a task; and there is 
accordingly a great lack of precise 
information on the subject. The 
old vulgar notion about Bacon’s 
special characteristic was, that. he 
overthrew Aristotle and invented 
induction, and that physical science 
has flourished ever since. But pro- 
bably all readers of Bacon are now 
aware that induction (in the sense 
of an ascent from particulars to a 
general conclusion) is as old as 
Plato, that Aristotle gave a logical 
formula for it as he did for deduc- 
tion, and that there were some 
rather remarkable discoveries in 
physical science before the Novum 
Organum was written, of which, 
however, its author took but little 
account. A more refined idea is, 
that although Aristotle and his fol- 
lowers were aware of induction, yet 
that they performed it carelessly ; 
that they sometimes took no heed 
of facts at all, and that when they 
did so their notions were rashly 
abstracted and their instances not 
searchingly examined; but that 
Bacon, on the contrary, was never 
content with the information 
afforded by common language, and 
subjected all facts to arigid analysis 
before admitting them as materials 
for a generalization. The super- 
ficial induction, it has been an of 
the Peripatetic philosophers dwelt 
upon the verbal representative till it 
lost sight of the real object; the 
thorough induction of the Baconian 
attached no importance to words, 
and weighed even our conceptions of 
things in the impartial balance of 
experiment and observation. And 
all this may be very true as regards 
the real value of the Baconian 
philosophy ; yet very false as re- 
gards the value which its author 
supposed it to have. The novelty 
which he so constantly attributed 
to it, shows that he contemplated 
something more than merely a 
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thorough application of principles 
and processes already received. But 
the views we generally attribute to 
him are rather a transference of the 
characteristics of modern science to 
the theory of its supposed progeni- 
tor than a correct statement of that 
theory itself. Modern science con- 
siders that the apple which Newton 
saw falling would not have led to 
the theory of gravitation in a mind 
inferior to Newton's; and of ordi- 
nary minds, therefore, it takes but 
little account. What it lays the 
greatest stress upon is the nous of 
the scientific investigator, endowed 
with original genius to begin with, 
and sharpened by alternate hypo- 
thesis and verification, till it be- 
comes capable of perceiving in a 
‘ little cloud no bigger than a man’s 
hand,’ the germ of a vast and 
fertilizing discovery. But in Bacon 
this kind of original genius occupies 
quite a subordinate position ;* nor 
does he seem to recognise any of 
the difficulty we now find in de- 
scribing the mental processes of 
science, and which has made the 
confessions of Kepler so valuable 
and so unique an example. It is 
this which perplexes us so much on 
taking up the Novum Organum. 
We have been told that that book 
is the source from which all our 
modern science has flowed; yet we 
fail in attempting to pursue the 
stream to its presumed fountain. 
In the ancestor of modern induction 
we find but few of the lineaments 
which distinguish his descendants, 
and there is a sort of hiatus in the 
pedigree that connectsthem. Some 
resemblances indeed there are; the 
moral dispositions with which he di- 
rects the investigation of truth to be 
undertaken, have since his time been 
cultivated with much success; and 
the Phantoms of the Tribe, theCave, 
the Forum, and the Theatre, no 
longer obscure the view of those to 
whom we look for scientific guid- 
ance. Yet their method, while it is 
totally different from that which he 
desired to supersede, seems scarcely 
less at variance with that which he 
sought to substitute; and the gulf 
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between the two has yet to be 
bridged over. 

The difficulties we have alluded 
to have been duly taken into con- 
sideration by the present editors ; 
but even they are not agreed upon 
the subject. Each has given his 
account of what he considers to be 
the leading feature in Bacon’s 
system. We will give Mr. Ellis’s 
solution first. He begins by re- 
ferring to the passages in which a 
distinction is drawn between ordi- 
nary induction and the new method. 
Both set out from particular facts, 
and end in general conclusions. 
But the old plan lands us in a 
‘precarious’ conclusion; a contra- 
dictory instance may overthrow it. 
The new plan proceeds by a method 
of exclusion, eliminating as many 
elements of the subject-matter of 
investigation as are necessary (quot 
sufficiunt) for the attainment of 
certainty regarding the element 
sought for. For this throwing 
away of all that is not really wanted, 
it is possible to give precise rules, 
which can be followed by any per- 
son of average intellect. Here, then, 
we get two characteristics of the 
Baconian induction; 1, absolute 
certainty; 2, a mechanical method 
of procedure, rendering all men 
almost equally capable of attaining 
to the truth. If the rules are 
adhered to, the proper result must 
certainly follow; aud adhesion to 
them ought to place us as much 
above those who ueglect them as a 
man furnished with a pair of com- 
passes is superior to one who 
attempts to draw a circle with the 
unaided hand. Still, these two cha- 
racteristics do not constitute a 
sufficient difference between the 
Baconian and the ordinary induc- 
tion to have justified Bacon in 
describing his method as essentially 
new. The language in which he so 
describes it, and which we have 
quoted two pages back, would have 
been out of place had Bacon’s con- 
tribution to the progress of science 
consisted merely in arranging facts 
in a more convenient order and 
applying to them a more systematic 


* It is the ‘sagacitas’ of which he speaks in De Aug. V. ii., and which gives 
rise to the ‘ Experientia Literata,’ or Hunting of Pan ; a part of his system which 
Mr. Spedding invests with an importance which is hardly borne out by the slight 
mention of it in the Novum Organum. 
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process. The element of real novelty 

is to be found in the connexion of 

this arrangement and this process 

with the conception of Nature, which 

we have described in a preceding 
age, but to which we must now 
riefly revert. 

We have seen how, in Bacon’s 
view, every object in the universe 
presents to us an assemblage of 
qualities which, taken together, 
constitute our idea of that object. 
In the language of a different phi- 
losophy, everything we see has an 
unknown substratum, in which its 
various attributes inhere. Our 
senses give us no knowledge of the 
former except through the latter ; 
in fact we only conceive the sub- 
stratum to exist in obedience to 
that desire for unity which naturally 
belongs to the mind, and by the 
Idealists we know that its existence 
is denied altogether. At any rate, 
the attributes are the manifestations 
by which we become cognisant of 
it; and wherever: certain attributes 
are found together, there, we say, is 
the object we have been accustomed 
to associate with them. To recur 
to his own instance :—‘ Gold has 
these natures: weight, closeness of 
parts, fixation, pliantness or soft- 
ness, immunity from rust, colour or 
tincture of wae Therefore the 
sure way, though most about, to 
make gold, is to know the causes of 
the several natures before rehearsed, 
and the axioms concerning the 
same. For if a man can make a 
metal that hath all these properties, 
let men dispute whether it be gold or 
no.’ In his view, therefore, the 
knowledge of the cause would in 
almost all cases enable us to pro- 
duce the effect; the ‘form’ would 
produce the phenomenon. If we 
ask how we are to recognise a 
form, we are told that it is by cer- 
tain practical criteria. The formal 
cause and the phenomenal quality 
of which we are seeking the cause 
must be—1, both present; 2, 
both absent ; and 3, must both in- 
erease and decrease together. To 
these criteria correspond the induc- 
tive tables, of essence or presence, 
absence, and concomitant variation. 
When these tables have been formed, 
the process of induction is to be car- 
ried into effect by meana of exclu- 
sions and rejections ; and this point 
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brings us to what Mr. Ellis con- 
siders as the special novelty, in 
Bacon’s own eyes, of the system. 
This it is which distinguishes it 
from ordinary induction, which 
merely enumerated particular cases. 
For, supposing that any instance of 
the given nature can be analysed 
into its elements, that these ele- 
ments are limited in number, and 
tht one of them is the cause we 
are searching for, it is evident that 
all we have to do is to eliminate 
those elements which are zot the 
cause, and the true cause must be 
the one which remains. ‘We re- 
ject every nature which is not 
present in any affirmative instance, 
or which is present in any negative, 
or which manifests itself in a greater 
degree when the given nature 
manifests itself in a less, or vice 

en this process of 
exclusion has been completely 
formed, only the form-nature will 
remain ; it will be, so to speak, the 
survivor of all the natures combined 
with which the given nature was at 
first presented to us..... Tho 
exclusion of error will necessarily 
lead to truth.’ 

We now see why Bacon claimed 
absolute certainty as one of the cha- 
racteristics of his method. Sup- 

osing his conception of nature to 
be true, such a claim would be well- 
founded. If we also observe that 
for the formation of the inductive 
tables nothing but diligence is re- 
quisite, and that to see which of the 
qualities ought in each case to be 
excluded is a matter of only ordi- 
nary acuteness, it will also be 
evident why he considered it almost 
a mechanical task, and one which 
was within the reach of all inquirers. 

So much for the explanation which 
Mr. Ellis has given. When we 
turn to the Preface to the Parascere 
—(Ilapacxein)—or ‘specimen of a 
natural and experimental history’— 
which has been written by Mr. 
Spedding, we find an altogether 
different, though not incompatible 
solution of the same difficulty. Mr. 
Spedding had formed his opinion 
quite independently of his colleague, 
and now puts it forward, not as con- 
taining the whole truth, but in order 
to raise the question, whether, as it 
‘was imperfect from not taking any 
account of the novelty contained in 

DD 
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the Method of Induction as Bacon 
understood it, Mr. Ellis’s be not 
likewise imperfect from not taking 
sufficient account of the novelty 
contained in the Natural History as 
Bacon intended it to be employed ; 
and whether there be not room for 
a third solution, more complete than 
either, as including both.’ 

Inavery interestingly-written dia- 
logue composed twelve years since, 
but reproduced here, Mr. Spedding 
gives us his reasons for the different 
conclusion at which he has arrived. 
He begins by arguing against the 
belief so commonly entertained, that 
it is really the Baconian philosophy 
which has been flourishing among 
us for the last two hundred years. 
He supposes one of his interlocutors 
to ask very pertinently, ‘In what 
do the principles laid down by 
Bacon differ from those upon which 
Galileo was already acting?’ And, 
‘were not Galileo and Kepler—the 
discoverers of new facts—really the 
persons who gave an impulse to 
natural science, rather than the phi- 
losopher who only invented new 
theories?’ And if so, ‘ what was it 
that made Bacon think the work 
so entirely his own, so immeasur- 
ably important, and likely to be re- 
ceived with incredulity by at least 
one generation of mankind?’ It 
was not, he continues, that he over- 
threw Aristotle; the general stir of 
the human mind did that. Nor is 
it, as Herschel says, that he made 
‘a broad and spirit-stirring an- 
nouncement of the paramount im- 
portance of induction ;’ if that were 
all, he would no more deserve his 
fame than a writer might do now 
who should expatiate eloquently 
upon those principles of historical 
investigation which Niebuhr has 
actually exemplified. It must have 
been something more than either of 
these achievements. 

What Bacon conceived to be so 
vastly important, was, in Mr. Sped- 
ding’s opinion, the collection of 
Jacts: the ‘natural and experi- 
mental history’ of which the Para- 
sceve was a specimen. He imagines 
that if Bacon could be made ac- 
gente with all that has been 

one in physical science since his 
time, he would by no means be 
satisfied. He would consider that a 
great number of wonderful things 
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had been done; but that they had 
been done upon no settled plan. 
Each discovery or invention has 
been isolated, instead of being one 
detail in the filling-up of a vast and 
connected scheme. Each discoverer 
or inventor has been in the position 
of a scholar who has to make his 
own dictionary ; he has had to col- 
lect his facts himself, instead of 
being able to go to an universal 
store-house for them. Nor is the 
difference only one of degree. Be- 
tween the quantity of observations 
which are enough for one section of 
one science, and the quantity which 
would be enough for all science, 
there is a difference in kind; not 
the difference between fewer and 
more, but between not enough and 
enough. According to Galileo’s 
ractice, the work at best could 
e done partially: according to 
Bacon’s method, it would be done 
effectually and altogether. 


The illustration by which Mr. 
Spedding here elucidates his mean- 
ing is so apt and ingenious that we 
extract it, both for its own sake 
and because it will save a good deal 
of further explanation :— 


T will put you a case by way of illus- 
tration. Two men (call them James 
and John) find a manuscript in a cha- 
racter unknown to either of them. 
James, being skilled in languages and 
expert at making out riddles, observes 
some characters similar to those of one 
of the languages which he understands ; 
immediately sets himself to guess what 
they are ; and succeeds in puzzling out 
here a name and there a date, with 
plausibility. Each succeeding guess, 
if it be right, makes the next easier ; 
and there is no knowing precisely how 
much may be made out in this manner, 
or with what.degree of certainty. The 
process is inductive, and the results, so 
far as they go, are discoveries. John 
seeing him thus employed comes up and 
says: ‘This is all very ingenious and 
clever, and far more than I could do by 
the same process, But you are not 
going the right way to work. You will 
never be able to decipher the manuscript 
in this way. I will tell you what we 
must do. Here (you see) are certain 
forms of ‘character which continually 
recur. Here is one that comes more 
than once in every line; here another 
that comes once in every two or three 
lines ; a third that comes only twice or 
thrice in a page; and so on. Let us 
have a list made of these several forms, 
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with an index showing where and 
how often they occur. In the mean 
time I will undertake, upon a con- 
sideration of the general laws of lan- 
guage, to tell you, by the comparative 
frequency of their recurrence, what 
parts of speech most of these are. So 
we shall know which of them are 
articles, which conjunctions, which re- 
latives, which auxiliaries, and so on. 
Setting these apart we shall be better 
able to deal with the nouns and verbs ; 
and then by comparing the passages in 
which each occurs, we shall be able, 
with the help of your language learning, 
to make out the meaning first of one, 
then of another. As each is determined, 
the rest will be easier to determine ; 
and by degrees we shall come to know 
them all. It is a slow process com- 
pared with yours, and will take time 
and labour and many hands. But when 
it is done we shall be able to read the 
whole book. 

The manuscript is the volume of 
nature; ‘James’ is Galileo; the 
work on the laws of language is the 
Novum Organum ; the Index is the 
‘Natural and Experimental His- 


e 4 

t may be replied that no dis- 
covery has ever been made by fol- 
lowing Bacon’s rules, and that 
since the man of science is able to 
see at a glance whether the instance 
will help him or not, without having 
it formally tabulated, the ‘ Prero- 
gatives of instances’ are only, so to 
speak, wise after the event. Mr. 
Spedding urges, on the other hand, 
that the use of such a classification 
is for those who are not men of 
science, but are only gathering 
materials for others to mould into 
form. The former, like collectors 
of statistics, must work according to 
a common pattern, and arrange what 
comes before them in a prescribed 
method. One man may make an 
omnium gatherum; another may 
make it fit for reference; another 
pick out the essential parts; another 
classify them for the inductive phi- 
losopher. The immense importance 
which Bacon attached to some such 
history, is shown by the strength 
of his expressions on the subject. 
‘Nothing,’ he says, in the most 
positive way, ‘can be done without 
it—not even if the whole human 
race make philosophy their business. 
Either this must be done, or the 
New Philosophy must be given up 
altogether.’ 
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Mr. Spedding does not deny the 
importance of what Mr. Ellis has 
pointed out—the supposed perfee- 
tion of Bacon’s logical machinery— 
to his system; but asks how it was, 
if this were really the one thing 
needful, that Bacon did not devote 
the rest of his time to carrying it 
out, and filling up the outline which 
he has sketched in the fifty-second 
aphorism of the second book of the 
Novum Organum, instead of puttin, 
that aside and occupying himself, 
as he actually did, with the com- 
a of his Natural History? 

ow was it that, remaining of the 
same opinion as to the value of the 
Novum Organum, still believin 
himself able to deal with it, sti 
thinking it insufficient, not having 
forgotten it, not being tired of it, 
he still left it incomplete? Only, 
it would appear, because he con- 
sidered the Natural History of 
more real importance. ‘Satius et 
consultius visum est,’ is the expres- 
sion he uses in alluding to the 

rosecution of the latter. Mr. 
Spedding has collected a number of 
similar passages, which certainly 
— his opinion into the strongest 
ight. 

“These views were submitted to 
Mr. Ellis, but he does not seem to 
have passed any judgment on the 
question, whether the Watural His- 
tory was the thing of most impor- 
tance in Bacon’s.own view? On the 
perfectly distinct question, whether 
such a natural history is practicable 
or useful ? his opinion was adverse 
to that of his coadjutor. A collee- 
tion of observed phenomena sufli- 
cient to form a basis for philosophiz- 
ing, would be, he thought, only an 
immense transcript of nature her- 
self; nor could any collection of 
facts be made available without 
some theory to guide its formation. 
We should be as much lost in the 
mass of observations, as we already 
are in the maze of phenomena. 

Mr. Spedding, in rejoinder, admits 
the objection to a certain extent ‘as 
pointing truly at the practical diffi- 
culties involved in Bacon’s scheme, 
and proving that it could not be 
carried out completely on the plan 
he proposed.’ But he does not think 
that Bacon’s expressions imply so 
entire a severance of theory and 
observation as is presumed. Of 
pD2 
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course hardly any observation, 
strictly speaking, is made without 
reference to some theory or other, 
but this does not prevent its being 
used to establish other theories of 
which the original observer never 
had any idea. As an example of 
such a separation, Mr. Spedding 
very pertinently instances the sci- 
ence of meteorology ; & priori it is 
evident that the facts of this science 
being spread over the whole world, 
the philosopher who is to theorize 
on om could never collect them 
himself, therefore if somebody does 
not do it for him they can never be 
collected at all; & posteriori, this 
science, we actually find, is in one 
of its most established generaliza- 
tions based upon observations made 
for quite a different purpose. 
‘Colonel Reid’s theory of storms 
was worked out, not in the West 
Indies among the hurricanes, but at 
the Admiralty among the ships’ 
logs.’ In fact the whole science, as 
stated by Sir John Herschel in the 
Admiralty Manual of Scientific In- 
quiry, depends for its conclusions 
*upon the meteorological register, 
steadily and perseveringly kept 
throughout the whole of eve 
voyage.’ The whole manual is full 
of exactly what Bacon would have 
called ‘ topicw inquisitionis,’ and is 
framed in a manner of which he 
certainly would have approved in 
the highest degree. Mr. Spedding 
also instances the system of observa- 
tions instituted by the great British 
Association with respect to terres- 
trial magnetism as being ‘ under- 
taken on a scale of Baconian mag- 
nitude,’ and such as he would have 
aegis as an enterprise ‘ worthy 
of the human race.’ In the Times 
of November 1, 1858, will be found 
a ‘ Meteorological report presented 
to the Board of Trade,’ which ap- 
pears to have been framed on 
thoroughly Baconian principles, and 
on which the Zimes remarks that it 
is the first example since the days 
of the Roman augurs of a Govern- 
ment ordering the observation of 
atmospheric phenomena. 

By way of illustration as to the 
possibility of separating theory and 
observation, we may refer to 
branches of inquiry which do not 
belong to the exact sciences. The 
remarks made upon agriculture and 
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commerce by travellers in various 
parts of the world, are combined by 
the political economist into a theory 
of the conditions of national pros- 
perity 5 and we have lately seen, in 

Ir. Buckle’s History of Civilization, 
how data from the most dissimilar 
sources may yield the material for 
speculations never contemplated by 
the authors from whom they were 
derived. 

It is not, however, necessary to 
travel out of the field of — 
science into that of general litera- 
ture in order to add to Mr. Sped- 
ding’s illustrations of the possibility 
of carrying out this part of the 
Baconian system. The views on 
natural philosophy which have been 
expressed by perhaps the ablest of 
its popular expositors are so much 
in point that we wonder that they 
should have escaped the omnivorous 
research of our two editors. We 
speak of Dr. Neil Arnott, whose 
Elements of Physics (published in 
1829) still form the clearest intro- 
duction for a beginner to the sub- 
jects of which they treat. Dr. 
Arnott, though of course acquainted 
with Bacon’s works, is in his general 
notions about that philosopher not 
more precise or correct than most of 
Messrs. Ellis and Spedding’s pre- 
decessors to whom we have referred. 
But his views respecting the pro- 
gress of science and the correlation 
of its departments are expressed in 
a truly Baconian spirit, and are so 
germane to the point on which Mr. 
Spedding has insisted, that we think 
a paragraph or two will be interest- 
ing, especially as the book is now 
rather a scarce one :— 


By arranging science according to its 
natural relations, and therefore so as to 
avoid repetitions and anticipations, a 
very complete system might be exhibited 
in small bulk, viz. in five volumes, of 
which the separate titles would be, rst, 
Physics ; 2nd, Chemistry ; 3rd, Organic 
Life, or Physiology; 4th, Mind; and 
5th, Measures or Mathematics. From 
such works, with less trouble than it 
now costs to obtain familiarity with one 
new language, a man might obtain a 
general acquaintance with science. . . 
The books of five volumes would merit 
the name of the Book of Nature. To 
have all the perfections of which it is 
susceptible, it can be looked for only 
from associations of learned men: and 
even then, it cannot be compiled, as many 
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encyclopedias have been, by each indi- 
vidual taking a distinct part or parts ; 
but by the parts being undertaken con- 
jointly by several persons, so that he who 
conceives most happily for students may 
sketch the plan, he who is learned may 
amplify and complete, he who is correct 
may purge, he who is tasteful may beau- 
tify, and so forth. After such a book 
existed, it would not become an object 
with talented individuals to write a new 
book—which again would necessarily 
have the imperfections of an individual 
attempt—but to assist, under the direc- 
tion of a superintending council, in per- 
fecting the existing work. The com- 
position of the Book of Nature might be 
a worthy object of rivalry even between 
nations, At present a great part of 
human labour, and genius, and exist- 
ence, is wasted for want of such a work, 
Students, from having no direction, or 
only that which is faulty, apply to sub- 
jects in unnatural order, and therefore 
neither well understand them at first, 
nor remember what they read. Many 
who study various works on the same 
subject, that the imperfections of one 
may be corrected or supplied from the 
others, are confounded by the difference 
of arrangement met with, and unless 
they submit to the laborious task of 
making a methodical analysis of all, they 
seldom have clear notions at last 

Were such elementary treatises once in 
existence, they might be maintained 
complete by a periodical incorporation 
of new discoveries ; and if furnished with 
correct and copious references, they 
might form an index to the whole exist- 
ing mass of knowledge. This Book of 
Nature would be of more value to the 
world than any other conceivable insti- 
tution for education, for it would con- 
vert the minds of millions into intellec- 
tual organs of advancement; while in 
the crowd,many would probably be found 
in every age,as highly endowed by nature, 
as any that have yet appeared along the 
extended stream of time. 


_ How very strongly Dr. Arnott 
illustrates Bacon will be seen from 
the passages we have italicised, and 
he is certainly remarkable as being 
one of the very few natural philo- 
sophers who have neither thrown 
discredit upon Bacon’s views nor 
treated them with the vague praise 
which implies their practical in- 
utility. 


=II. On the question of the real 
value of Bacon’s method in further- 
ing the progress of science, the con- 
clusions at which the editors arrive 
have already been partly anticipated 
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in the foregoing remarks. In 

ointing out as the central point of 

acon’s whole system his belief that 
the phenomena of the universe may 
all be reduced to combinations of a 
limited number of simple elements, 
Mr. Ellis implies that Bacon, by in- 
adequately appreciating the problem 
to be solved, vitiates the application 
of this view to practice. He also 
notices the defect which no part of 
the Novum Organum is at all adapted 
to remedy, though possibly the suc- 
ceeding portions might have been 
meant to do so, viz., the want of any 
hints for the formation of scientific 
conceptions. In our analysis of the 
concrete we are to reject certain 
simple natures, and this process 
cannot be satisfactory while our 
conceptions of these natures remain 
ill-defined and vague. He has told 
us in the Novum Organum, Book 
I., Aph. xv., that there is nothing 
sound (nid sani) in the ‘notions’ 
which we get from either logic or 
physics; substance, quality, action, 
and essence, dense, light, heavy, 
rare, &c., are all fanciful and ill- 
defined. How important a true 
method on these subjects would be 
may be seen from Dr. Whewell’s 
Philosophy, in which ‘the forma- 
tion of conceptions’ is treated with 
great care and elaboration. Yet 
Bacon has nowhere given us any 
assistance of a similar kind. Nor 
had he any idea of the constant 
change which is taking place in 
these conceptions, through the pro- 
gress of science, even when the 
greatest pains have been taken in 
their original formation. The ‘al- 
phabet of the universe,’ even if it 
could have been completed, would 
not have exhausted the essence of 
the realities it professed to deal 
with: it would only have repre- 
sented the state of contemporary 
knowledge. That he came to see 
some of the difficulties which this 
part of his subject involved, appears 
from the fact that in the Partis 
Secunde Delineatio he promises to 
give directions for constructing a 
* bona notio,’ or proper abstract con- 
ception, before proceeding to the 
‘ministrations’ to the memory and 
the reasons which were to occupy 
the remainder of the treatise, while 
in fact he afterwards found himself 
obliged to say that the received 
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conceptions must be used in es- 
tablishing axioms, and must after- 
wards be themselves corrected by 
means of these axioms. 

In his declaration that knowledge 
and power are correlative, Bacon 
seems to imply that the knowledge 
of the form will in any case enable 
us to produce the phenomena which 
result from it. But it is not clear 
that to superinduce the form on any 
given body is more easy than to 
superinduce the nature depending 
on that form. In many cases it is 
undoubtedly much less easy. If, 
for instance, it-is required to make 
a thing white: to call up the ‘ form 
of whiteness’ would be a much more 
roundabout process than covering it 
with some white pigment. 

It is not, perhaps, fair to draw 
any conclusion either for or against 
the practicability of Bacon’s system 
from the Prerogatives of Instances ; 
for we have no certain knowledge 
of the use to which he intended to 

ut them. They belong to what 

e terms the ‘ fortiora auxilia intel- 
lectis,’ and are the first of the nine 
subjects into which he maps out the 
part of the Novwm Organum in- 
tended to succeed the tables of Ex- 
clusion and Rejection. if we look 
at them from the exclusively modern 
— of view, the objections of Sir 

ohn Herschel, in his Introduction 
to the Study of Natural Philosophy, 
will no doubt apply :— 

It has always appeared to us, we 
must confess, that the help which the 
classification of instances, under their 
different titles of prerogative, affords to 
inductions, however just such classifica- 
tion may be in itself, is yet more ap- 
parent than real. The force of the in- 
stance must be felt in the mind, before 
it can be referred to its place in the 
system ; and, before it can be either re- 
ferred or appreciated, it must be known; 
and when it is appreciated, we are ready 
enough to interweave it in our web of 
induction, without greatly troubling 
ourselves with inquiring whence it de- 
rives the weight we acknowledge it to 
have in our decisions. 

We must, however, recollect that 
Bacon was not writing for men like 
Herschel. As we have seen, his 
‘mechanical mode of procedure’ 
was intended (however mistakenly) 
to be of use to average intellects ; 
to those who require something be- 
sides their own vivid sense of com- 
parison, before they start on a fruit- 
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ful track of thought.. Such persons 
would not be in a condition to de- 
spise any suggestion, for any one 
might lead to the solution of the 
problem. We might indeed make 
a general answer to many of the 
objections against Bacon’s philo- 
sophy, by saying that, like logic, it 
classifies reasonings, but does not 
teach reasoning; and this answer 
would apply particularly to the 
Prerogatives of Instances. Not that 
Bacon would have made this answer 
himself, for he thought that his 
philosophy was an art of discovery, 
just as some people think Logic is 
an art of reasoning. But it could 
not be so, and it took the only shape 
which was possible for it: that of 
hints of what was to be looked out 
Jor in the investigations of physical 
science ; what dangers were to be 
avoided, what provinces might be 
fruitful in speculation. The Pre- 
rogatives are well illustrated by the 
‘Topica Particularis,’ or ‘ Articles 
of Inquiry’ on Heavy and Light, 
which he gives as an example in De 
Augmentis, V. ii. ‘Inquire,’ he 
says, ‘whether the bulk of a body 
has anything to do with the motion 
of gravity.’ This is the Jnstantia 
Quanti. ‘Whether the resisting 
nature of the medium affects it?’ 
This is the Instantia Lucte. ‘ Whe- 
ther it depends at all, in a balance, 
on the length of the beam?’ This 
is the Instantia Radii, And we 
might go through many others in 
the same way. ‘The assistance 
which Bacon’s ‘ Prerogatives’ are 
calculated to afford to a physical 
inquirer, is in fact analogous to that 
which a man who was educating 
himself to speak in public might 
derive from the ‘topics’ which are 
laid down in Aristotle’s or Camp- 
bell’s Rhetoric. A born orator does 
not want any such help. And a 
man of strong mathematical or in- 
ventive genius can also dispense 
with the slow processes which suit 
other intellects. Newton, it is said, 
saw the whole train of demonstra- 
tion of many of Euclid’s problems 
flash through his mind without 
reading them even once over. But, 
in both cases, the inferior herd are 
glad to have any hints which may 
direct their conjectures into varied 
or profitable channels. The process 
they go through is like that with 
which we are familiar in searching. 
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for information on some difficult 
subject. We take down volume 
after volume, and look for various 
heads in each Index, hoping to light 
on something to guide us further. 
Whether Bacon’s ‘ Instances’ were 
meant to afford any other kind of 
help, seems very doubtful. We 
imagine that they were to form the 
headings for part of that Index of 
Nature of which the list of ‘simple 
natures’ was the Alphabet; they 
were to classify the dynamics, as 
that would have classified the statics 
of the Universe. Those who will 
look at Mr. Hoppus’s account of 
the Novum Organum,* will see a 
number of interesting illustrations, 
showing how later scientific dis- 
coveries have more or less filled 
up the outline which Bacon thus 
sketched out. 

The inadequate view which Bacon 
took of the variety and complexity 
of nature, led him to a belief which 
no one who hears him spoken of 
simply as the Father of Modern 
Inductive Philosophy, would sus- 

ect him to have entertained. When 
ord Macaulay, in perhaps the 
most brilliant, but also the most 
inexact of his Essays, says in refer- 
ence to that Philosophy, that ‘its 
goal to-day is its starting-point to- 
morrow’ —that its ‘motto is pro- 
gress, and so forth, we should 
hardly imagine its presumed Cory- 
pheus to have looked forward to 
the complete accomplishment of his 
= the course of afewgenerations, 
‘et—as we have already pointed 
out—he always regarded it as a 
task which was susceptible of final 
accomplishment. ‘ His instauration 
of the sciences had a definite end, 
in which, when it was once attained, 
it would finally acquiesce; nor is 
there anything in his writingst to 
countenance the assumption which 
has often been made, that in his 
opinion the onward progress of 
science was to continue throughout 
all time. On the contrary, the 
knowledge which man is capable 
of might, he thought, be attained, 
not, certainly, at once, but within 
the compass of no long period.’ 
This mistake is undoubtedly con- 
nected with one of the character- 
istics of Bacon’s mind, on which 
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Mr. Spedding has some interesting 
observations in his Preface to the 
De Interpretatione Nature Pro- 
cemium. Why, asks the editor, was 
it that one who devoted such 
abilities to a practical object for so 
many years should have met with 
so little success? He made no dis- 
covery ; and (if we except Hooke) 
he scarcely made any disciples. 
And how was it that he never re- 
paired his early neglect of mathe- 
matics, though he could not have 
gone far in physics without finding 
the want of them? Bacon’s de- 
ficiency, it is answered, lay in the 
intellect itself. In a celebrated 
passage in the tract just named, 
where he reviews his own qualifi- 
cations for the work he had under- 
taken, there is only one point 
in which he overrates his powers. 
He gives himself credit, among 
other points, for a mind ‘ad rerum 
similitudinem (quod maximum est) 
agnoscendam satis mobilem, e¢ ad 
differentiarum subtilitates observan- 
das satis fixam et intentam.’ The 
justice of his self-judgment in the 
former respect no one will think of 
denying. Inthe faculty of perceiving 
analogies between dissimilar things 
—of seeing unity in plurality, as 
some would put it—he on probably 
never had a superior. But in the 
faculty which detects differences 
between things apparently alike— 
which sees plurality in unity—and, 
fixing on the one needful point in a 
subject, eliminates all the non-es- 
sential remainder, he was, in the 
oye of Mr. Spedding, as also 
of Lord Macaulay, undoubtedly 
deficient. Thus wherever he touches 
upon the exact sciences—mechanics 
or mathematics, for instance—his 
information is inadequate, and his 
appreciation imperfect. He paid 
attention to astronomy, and had his 
own theory about it: but the dis- 
coveries made by Kepler’s calcula- 
tions were unknown to him. He 
complained that geometry stopped 
with Euclid, yet knew nothing of 
the discoveries of Archimedes; and 
that compendious methods in arith- 
metic were wanting, yet was un- 
aware of Napier’s Logarithms. 

He speaks of the evpyea of Archi- 
medes in a manner which implies that 


* One of the publications of the Useful Knowledge Society. 
+ But vide Cog. et Vis., vol. iii. p. 615. 
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he did not clearly apprehend either the 
nature of the problem to be solved or 
the principles upon which the solution 
depended. In reviewing the progress 
of Mechanics, he makes no mention 
either of Archimedes himself, or of 
Stevinus, Galileo, Guldinas, or Ghetal- 
dus. He makes no allusion to the 
theory of Equilibrium. He observes 
that a ball of one pound weight will fall 
nearly as fast through the air as a ball 
of two, without alluding to the theory 
of the acceleration of falling bodies, 
which had been made known by Galileo 
more than thirty years before. He 
proposes an inquiry with regard to the 
lever,—namely, whether in a balance 
with arms of different length but equal 
weight the distance from the fulcrum 
has any effect upon the inclination— 
though the theory of the lever was as 
well understood in his own time as it is 
now. In making an experiment of his 
own to ascertain the cause of the 
motion of a windmill, he overlooks an 
obvious circumstance which makes the 
experiment inconclusive, and an equally 
obvious variation of the same experi- 
ment which would have shown him that 
his theory was false. He speaks of the 
poles of the earth as fixed, in a manner 
which seems to imply that he was not 
acquainted with the precession of the 
equinoxes ; and in another place of the 
north pole being above, and the south 
xr below, as a reason why in our 
emisphere the north winds predominate 
over the south. 


That he did not discover his real 
inaptitude—as we should now term 
it—for physics, is attributed by Mr. 
Spedding partly to the activity of 
his discursive faculty, which over- 
whelmed him with all manner of 
ingenious suggestions ; partly to the 
pains he took to subdivide his 
writings into minute titles, giving a 
false air of subtlety to his work ; 
ow to his sanguine temper, which 

elieved no difficulties insuperable 
by patient industry. To the same 
original defect of mind is traced not 
only his ill-success in the physical 
investigations he actuaily attempted 
as specimens of his sestied, but his 
misrepresentation of Aristotle—his 
failure to obtain authority commen- 
surate with his position as a lawyer 
—his primitive notions of political 
economy—and his want of com- 
munication with his really scientific 
contemporaries—who appear to 
have thought as little of him as he 
did in generalof them. ‘He writes 
philosophy,’ said Harvey to Aubrey, 
‘like a Lord Chancellor.’ 
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After so many deductions, what, 
it may be asked, can remain to ac- 
count for the vast reputation which 
Bacon enjoys? Is he, in fact, en- 
titled to any reputation at all? 
Must not his philosophy 


Hang 
Quite out of fashion, like a rusty mail 
In monumental mockery, 


now that old weapons, however 
elaborate, and old armour, however 
complete, have been superseded by 
more penetrating spears and more 
solid bulwarks? Not altogether. 
But his merits belong rather to the 
spirit than to the positive precepts 
of his philosophy. Not that the 
latter have not exerted an immense 
influence. What a grasp of the 
right clue to scientific truth is shown 
in the words ‘ut sensus tantum de 
experimento, experimentum de re 
judicet’—a sentence which may be 
said to have shunted the human 
mind back into the trunk line of 
philosophic physics. But, that the 
true end of knowledge is the glory 
of the Creator and the relief of 
man’s estate; that this end is the 
natural result of knowledge honestly 
pursued ; that we gain nothing by 
confusing the boundaries of 
science and religion, but on the 
contrary, by accepting a standard 
in one which we refuse to acknow- 
ledge in the other, we fall into the 
most pernicious insincerity ;—that 
science is one, and not many; that 
its divisions are correlative, and 
incapable of being rightly studied 
apart from each other ;—most of all, 
that dogmatism must be laid aside 
at the shrine of Nature, and its 
sanctuary approached in the spirit 
of a child, hidebound in no system, 
warped by no preconceived opinions, 
but with alert senses and impartial 
mind, prepared to accept all conse- 
quences, modify all methods, and 
gain over the help of the deity he 
worships only by obedience to her 
commands ;—such are undoubtedly 
the chief lessons to be learnt from a 
study of the works Bacon has left us. 
Against the tendency to perpetuate 
what he believed to be truth by 
founding a sect or school to foster 
it—a tendency to which a man’s 
excuse for yielding is commonly in 
proportion to the importance of that 
which he is aiming to preserve— 
Bacon never ceased to protest with 
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the whole force of his eloquence. 
Whatever power his opinions might 
acquire by the aid of a body of dis- 
ciples professing to systematize and 
support them, would, he thought, 
be dearly purchased by lending any 
countenance to the spirit which in 
medieval science had produced such 
deplorable results. For, in spite of 
the abstruse technicalities of the 
Baconian system, the scholastic 
aspect which they lend to it is only 
superficial. If Bacon was anything 
of a schoolman, it was in his habits 
of language and arrangement of 
topics, not in his habits of reasoning. 
That some of the old vesture of 
thought he was casting off should 
cling around his speculations, is not 
to be wondered at. He could 
not altogether transcend the me- 
dium in which he moved. Like 
the lion in Milton’s picture of 
the Creation— pawing to get free 
his hinder parts’—he might re- 
main half-encumbered with earth 
before the ‘bonds’ from which he 
was breaking could be altogether 
relaxed. That he should attempt 
to breathe new life into the fair 
statues which, to use his own ex- 
pression,* were worshipped and 
gazed at, but were incapable of mo- 
tion or life, was less to be wondered 
at than that he should have failed in 
adapting the materials which had 
served his predecessors to conditions 
of thought wholly alien to their 
nature. Nor was his depreciation 
of other philosophers, though it may 
influence our estimate of his own 
fairness, a point likely to affect the 
real value of his conclusions. The 
syllogistic reasoning had been used 
for purposes which its author would 
not have sanctioned ; but in deny- 
ing its validity altogether, Bacon 
made a mistake which, we now see, 
the further prosecution of even his 
own principles was certain ulti- 
mately to correct. The principles 
which could not be justly reached 
without induction could not be ap- 
eo any way without syllogism. 

f his merits in other respects we 
cannot speak more justly than in 
the words of one of his editors, who, 
in pointing out the defects which we 
have already described, is careful to 
add that they need not in the least 
diminish our respect for the genius 


— 
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whose luminousness only made these 
dark places more apparent. 

The truths which he told must stand 
for ever, because they are truths ; and 
until some one else shall embody them 
in language juster, nobler, more impres- 
sive, and more comprehensive than his, 
his name will stand as the author of 
them. And for the rest, a more correct 
appreciation of the difficulties with 
which he had to struggle, instead of 
diminishing our sense of what we owe 
him, ought only to increase our admira- 
tion of the high instinct which suggested 
the end, the courageous hope with which 
he entered upon the pursuit of it, and 
the undaunted resolution with which 
(however unsuccessfully) he followed it 
up. 
The value of his works to us as 
students depends partly on their 
position in the history of philosophy 
(on which we need not speak in this 
place), and partly on the discipline 
which, as we have intimated at the 
outset of these remarks, they are 
calculated to afford. His method, 
in truth, resembles one of those 

eographical problems which are 
Gestined either never to be solved, 
or when solved, to be found useless, 
but which form a nucleus for enter- 
prise, a school for hardihood, and a 
mine of incidental discoveries. It 
was to have been like the North- 
west Passage—a short cut to the 
Indies of Philosophy; but as in 
the commercial world, so in the 
scientific, his followers were com- 
pelled to reach the desired regions 
without its aid. To follow out such 
a track may test the courage and 
confidence of an explorer; and 
though it may never lead us to the 
special benefit it professes to hold 
out, may yet raise up a spirit of 
research and emulation of far wider 
utility than anything embraced in 
its original scope. Ifour navigators 
have been daring and successful, it 
was because they applied to other 
purposes the same endurance and 
courage which have braved the 
rigours of many an Arctic winter, 
and laid down even life itself in 
the pursuit of the eherished idea. 
And if science has made her vastest 
strides in modern Europe, it is be- 
cause she has been penetrated with 
the spirit which inspired the lan- 
guage and suggested the anticipa- 
tions of Bacon. G. D. H. 
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ON THE LIFE OF EDMUND SPENSER. 
BY THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 


AST year I had the gratifica- 
tion, through the medium of 
Fraser's Magazine, of throwing 
some light on the life and writings 
of Henry Fielding.* I will now 
endeavour to do the same for 
Edmund Spenser; but at present I 
can only treat of his biography ; 
and I must reserve what I have to 
say on his poems—on which I flatter 
myself I can do something—for a 
future occasion. I consider myself, 
in this as in the former case, only as 
furnishing materials for future bio- 
graphers and critics; and I will 
avoid as much as possible repeating 
anything which may be found in the 
biographies of Todd and Craik. I 
will not waste the reader's time with 
introduction, but proceed at once to 
inguire and discuss. The first 
questions, then, to be considered, 
are the time and the place of the 
“gp birth, and the family of which 
e was a member; for the name, 
as being that of a household office 
(answering to our present butler), 
was common to many families. 

The year of Spenser's birth, much 
more the month and day, is utterly 
unknown. On the monumental 
tablet to his memory placed in 
Westminster Abbey by fie friend 
and patroness, the Countess of Cum- 
berland, thirty years after his death, 
his birth is placed in 1510; but as 
he died at the end of the century, 
by what is termed by Camden im- 
matura morte, that date is evidently 
an impossible one. We have also 
good reason to believe that he went 
to Cambridge in 1569; and men do 
not ordinarily enter universities at 
such a venerable age as this sup- 
poses. The plan then adopted in his 
case, as in that of Lilly the dre- 
matist, and some others, is to caleu- 
late backwards from the date of 
matriculation. Hence assuming 
that Spenser was sixteen at the 
time of his entrance, his birth is 
placed in 1553, and the date on his 
monument has been altered accor- 
dingly. Mr. Payne Collier, how- 


ever, in his Life of Shakspeare 
(p. cxxiii), thinks this date too late ; 
for he says that the sonnets written 
by Spenser, and prefixed to Vander- 
noodt’s Theatre for Worldlings ‘ do 
not read like the productions of a 
very young man.’ I would, how- 
ever, on this head, refer Mr. Collier 
to the poem on Sir Isaac Newton 
by Glover, the author of the too- 
much neglected Leonidas, written 
also at the age of sixteen, to say 
nothing of Politian and such pro- 
digies. Still I think Mr. Collier is 
right ; and when I come to treat of 
Spenser’s courtship and marriage, I 
shall, I trust, be able to give good 
reasons for placing his birth even sd 
far back as 1551; nay, perhaps even 
in the November of that year, the 
monthin which Milton also wasborn. 
There would seem to be no 
reasonable ground of doubt as to 
the birth-place of Spenser being 
London or its immediate vicinity, 
for in one of his poems he says :— 
——Merry London, my most kindly 
nurse, 
That to me gave this life’s first kindly 
source, 
Oldys even asserts that he was 
born in East Smithfield by the 
Tower. But what could Oldys in 
the eighteenth century know of 
such a circumstance in the six- 
teenth ? especially as all the parish- 
registers have been searched in vain. 
There is even a possibility that the 
portion of the borough belonging 
to Kent may have witnessed the 
poet’s birth; for in the Shepherd's 
Calendar (Feb. v. 91), Thenot 
(Spenser) says :— 
But shall I tell thee a tale of truth, 
Which I conned of Tityrus (Chaucer) 
in my youth, 
Keeping his sheep on the hills of Kent ? 
And elsewhere (April v. 21) we meet 
with— 
Colin (Spenser), thou kenst the southern 
shepherd's boy. 


The utmost, however, that all 
this might seem to prove is, that 


* Fraser's Magazine, January and February, 1858. In the Postscript to my 


articles on Fielding there is a curious error. 


possession of the house.’ 


‘Gives wp the house’ should be ‘Get 


It originated in my making use of an expression familiar 


in Ireland, but, though perfectly correct, not in use in England. 
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Spenser may have spent some of 
his early days in Kent, possibly at 
school. The poet’s own words had 
been regarded as conclusive evi- 
dence of London’s right to claim 
his birth till Mr. Collier, discovering 
that there was an Edmund Spenser 
dwelling at Kingsbury in Warwick- 
shire in 1569, conjectured that, if 
not the poet himself, it may have 
been his father, and thus seeks to 
make Spenser a native of the same 
shire with Shakspeare and Drayton. 
But his chief support—the rarity 
of the name Edmund—is of no 
strength, as will presently appear. 

While stating that London was 
the place of his birth, Spenser 
adds :— 

Though from another place I take my 
name, 

A house of ancient fame ; 
in the dedication of his Muiopotmos 
to Lady Carey, one of the daughters 
of Sir John Spenser of Althorpe, 
he says, ‘nor for name or kindred’s 
sake by you vouchsafed ;’ and when 
about to speak of her and her 
sisters, in his Colin Clout’s come 
Home again, he says :— 

No less praiseworthy are the sisters 

three, 

The honour of the noble family, 

Of which I meanest boast myself to be, 
And most that unto them I am so nigh. 
It is therefore quite plain that 
the poet regarded himself as being 
of a branch, however remote, of 
this distinguished family, and that 
his claim was admitted. 

Of late years the right of another 
family to claim the great poet has 
been advocated with much plausi- 
bility. Mr. F. C. Spenser, of 
Halifax, gave, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for 1842, an account of 
the Spenser family of Hurstwood, 
near Burnley, in Lancashire. In 
this it is remarkable that the names 
of Edmund and Lawrence (the 
latter a rather unusual name in 
England) are of perpetual occur- 
rence ; and we shall find it stated 
by one who probably knew nothing 
of this family, that Lawrence was 
the name of the poet’s second son ; 
and further, we are informed that 
near Hurstwood was a little pro- 
perty, named Spenser's; to which 
it would appear to have been ima- 
gined that the poet referred in say- 
ing ‘though from another place I 
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take my name.’ But Spenser was 
never very accurate in his use of 
language, and it is most likely that 
‘ place’ here is equivalent to ‘ house’ 
in the following line, the family and 
its residence being confounded. In 
fine, the claim of the Spensers of 
Hurstwood seems to depend very 
much on the hypothesis of the 
oet’s residence in the North, which 
shall presently show not to rest 
on any very solid foundation. 

We have no means of ascertaining 
whether Spenser was, or was not, 
connected with Sir John Spenser, 
Lord Mayor of London, and owner 
of Giasinenhen, at Islington, 
whose only daughter and heiress 
was married to William Lord Comp- 
ton; which lady’s modest demand 
on her noble spouse, in the way of 
equipage, &c., may be seen in 
Gifford’s notes on Massinger’s City 
Madam, and still more fully in 
Chambers’s Journal. 

On the 20th of May, 1569, Ed- 
mund Spenser, beyond doubt our 

oet, was admitted as a sizar of 
2embroke Hall, in Cambridge; 
whence, by the way, it is plain that 
his parents must have been in rather 
straitened circumstances, notwith- 
standing their high connexions. 
According to the usual account, he 
was then sixteen years of age, while 
according to my computation he was 
in his nineteenth year. We are to 
recollect that sizars, owing to the 
difficulties they usually have to en- 
counter in the acquisition of the 
necessary quantity of knowledge, 
are mostly older at the time of 
entrance than pensioners. In my 
own Alma Mater, which is a colony 
of Cambridge, I never knew a sizar 
that was not a young man; and a 
friend, who was a fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, informs me 
that the usual age of entrance for 


‘sizars there is between eighteen 


and nineteen. Dr. Johnson was 
ast nineteen when he went to Ox- 
ford; and Milton, who had every 
advantage, was in his seventeenth 
year when he was entered as a 
pensioner at Cambridge. 

Spenser took his degrees at the 
regular periods; that of Bachelor 
of Arts, January 1oth, 1572-3; that 
of Master, June 26th, 1576. He 
probably became one of the scholars 
on the foundation; and with this, 
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tuition, and other college aids, he 
was able to support himself: his 
talents must have procured him con- 
sideration. One of his fellow- 
students was Gabriel Harvey, who 
became a man of much note, and 
with whom he formed an intimate 
friendship. It may be assumed that 
he remained at the University until 
he had taken his Master's degree, 
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but it is a question whither he first 
went when he left Cambridge. The 
general account is that he went to 
the North of England, on a visit, 
some say, to his relations there; as 
a tutor, say others, in their or some 
other family. But this, too, is very 
dubious, and it rests entirely on the 
following passage in the Shepherd's 
Calendar, and E. K.’s note on it :— 


Then if by me thou list advised be, 
Forsake the soil that so doth thee bewitch ; 
Leave me those hills where harbour nis to see, 
Nor holly-bush, nor brere, nor winding ditch ; 
And to the dales resort, where shepherds rich 
And fruitful flocks been every where to see. 

* 


* a 


7 


Such peerless pleasures have we in these places. 


The interlocutors in this eclogue 
are Colin, i.e., the poet himself, and 
Hobbinol, i.e., his friend Gabriel 
Harvey, and it is the latter who 
speaks as above. The note of E. K. 
on Forsake the soil, is—‘ This is no 
poetical fiction, but unfeignedly 
spoken of the poet himself, who for 
special occasion of private affairs 
(as I have been partly of himself 
informed), and for his more prefer- 
ment, removed out of the North 
_ and came into the South, as 

obbinol indeed advised him pri- 
vately ;’ on those hills, he says— 
‘ That is in the north country, where 
he dwelt ;’ and on the dales—‘ The 
south parts where he now abideth, 
which though they be full of hills 
and woods (for Kent is very hilly 
and woody ...), yet in respect of 
the north parts they be called dales. 
For indeed the North is counted the 
higher country.’ 

This, then, is all the evidence 
there is in proof of Spenser's resi- 
dence in the North; and surely, as 
E.K. calls Kent the South, he might 
have regarded Cambridge as the 
North, both being viewed with 
respect to London. The North, in 
fact, is a very indefinite term. 

Ask where’s the North ; in York ’tis at 

the Tweed, &c. 

‘ Leave me those hills,’ says Harvey, 
who resided at Cambridge; but 
the me may be only the ethical 
dative. Again he says—‘ Such peer- 
less pleasures have we in these 
places,’ i.e., in Kent, where Harvey 
did not live; so that the we only 
means shepherds, z.€., poets in 
general, From the language of the 


oem, it is plain, then, little is to be 
fconaslls but E. K. says that he 
came to Kent for ‘private affairs,’ 
and ‘ for his more preferment.’ Now 
in the ninth eclogue we hear of an 
eminent shepherd in Kent, named 
Roffin (evidently a bishop of Ro- 
chester), of whom Hobbinol (Har- 
vey) says :— 
He is so meek, wise, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is con- 

venable. 
Colin Clout I ween be his self boy; 
Ah, for Colin ! he whileom my joy. 


It has never, I believe, been 
observed that inJanuary, 1577,John 
Young, a native of London, Master 
of Pembroke Hall(Spenser’s college), 
and whose patron was Archbishop 
Grindal, was appointed Bishop of 
Rochester: Is it not then very pos- 
sible that “he may have invited 
Spenser, who, we see, was a favourite 
of his, to go thither with him, and 
whom Harvey may have ‘ advised 
privately’ to accept the invitation, 
and that it may have been the 
bishop who promised him ‘more 
preferment,’ by introducing him to 
Sir Philip Sidney? If this hypo- 
thesis be correct, we can only sup- 
pose him to have been for a few 
months, if at all, in Lancashire. But 
the sixth eclogue would appear to 
contradict such a supposition, for it 
speaks of such permanent residence 
as could only apply to Cambridge, 
and would rather seem to intimate 
that the poet, having taken his 
Master's degree, had nothing more 
to do at Cambridge, however it 
might ‘ bewitch’ him, and must now 
seek a more profitable soil. 
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The next question I have to ex- 
amine is the poet’s love for Rosalind; 
and here, too, I fear I must be 
rather sceptical. In the first eclogue 
Colin Clout tells us that having gone 
to the ‘neighbour town’ he saw 
there and fell in love with a lass 
named Rosalind; that to her he gave 
all the presents made him by Hob- 
binol, who sought his love, i.e. 
friendship, but that she treated his 
suit with disdain. In the fourth 
eclogue Hobbinol informs us that 
Rosalind is ‘the widow’s daughter 
of the glen ;’ in the sixth, Colin tells 
Hobbinol that Rosalind had proved 
faithless, in favour, asit would appear, 
of one Menalcas. We then hear no 
more of her till we come to the last 
eclogue, which ends with— 


Adieu, good Hobbinol, that was so true, 
Tell Rosalind her Colin bids her adieu. 


The note of E. K. on the first 
eclogue is, ‘ Rosalinde is also (like 
Hobbinol) a feigned name, which 
being well ordered will bewray the 
very name of his love and mistress, 
whom by that name he coloureth.’ 
Hence it has been assumed that 
Rosalind is a form or an anagram 
of the lady’s real name. One bio- 
grapher says that as Rose is a com- 
mon Christian name, and there was 
a family in Kent named Lynde, her 
name was probably Rose Lynde; 
in which case the poet was at very 
little pains indeed to conceal the 
true name. Malone says, that as 
Horden was a name in Kent, her 
name may have been Eliza Horden, 
of which dropping the 4 Rosalinde 
is the anagram. ‘ But,’ observes 
Mr. Craik, ‘it must have been in 
the North of England that Spenser 
saw and fell in love with Rosalind ;’ 
and Mr. F. G. Spenser locates her at 
Halifax. After all, E. K. meant no 
anagram, for he gives the Corinna 
of Ovid, who, he says, was Julia, 
and some other poetic names, as 

arallels. Rosa linda, I may, in 
ne, observe, is pure Italian and 
Spanish, signifying beautiful rose. 

The note of E. K. on the fourth 
eclogue is more precise and impor- 
tant. ‘ He calleth,’ says he, ‘ Rosa- 
lind the widow’s daughter of the 
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glen, that is,a country hamlet or 
borough, which I think is rather 
said to colour and conceal the per- 
son than simply spoken. For it is 
well known, even in spite of Colin 
and Hobbinol, that she is a gentle- 
woman of no mean house, nor en- 
dowed with any vulgar and common 
= both of nature and manners ; 

ut such, indeed, as need neither 
Colin be ashamed to have her made 
known by his verses, nor Hobbinol 
be grieved that so she should be 
commended to immortality for her 
rare and singular virtues.’ This is 
altogether very ambiguous. Why 
should Spenser be ashamed, or 
Harvey be jealous of her? The 
latter’s being poenely acquainted 
with her, would seem to prove that 
she resided in Cambridge or its 
vicinity,and not in the North, where, 
indeed, it is only the later biographers 
that place her. Harvey, in one of 
his letters to Spenser, has the fol- 
lowing remarkable passage :-—‘ It 
will advance the ,wings of your 
imagination a degree higher, at the 
least, if anything can be added to 
the loftiness of his conceit whom 
gentle mistress Rosalind once re- 
ported to have all the intelligences 
at commandment, and at another 
time christened him Segnior Pegaso.’ 
This seems certainly to prove the 
actual bodily existence of the fair 
Rosalind, and yet I cannot help sus- 
pone that she was a purely ideal 

eing like the aforesaid Corinna, 
like Beatrice, Laura, and others, 
like Drayton’s Idea, Daniel’s Delia. 
In fine, I suspect that she may have 
been the Muse that inspired the two 
friends; that they combined to 
hoax E. K., and that those expres- 
sions of ‘gentle Mistress Rosalind,’ 
may have occurred in some com- 
positions of Harvey's, dictated by 
the Muse. 

We hear no more of Rosalind 
till 1591 (as I think, 1595, as Todd 
asserts), that is, when Spenser was 
courting another woman, or. had 
been for some years a married man. 
Iu Colin Clout’s come Home again, 
we meet with the following lines. 
Melissa having said how much 
women were Colin’s debtors, 


Then ill, said Hobbinol, they him requite, 
For, having loved ever one most dear, 

He is repaid with scorn and foul despite, 

That irks each gentle heart which it doth hear. 
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Indeed, said Lucid, I have often heard 
Fair Rosalind of divers foully blamed 
For being to that swain too cruel hard ; 
That her bright glory else hath much defamed. 
But who can tell what cause had that fair maid 
To use him so that used her so well ? 
Or who with blame can justly her upbraid 
For loving not? for who can love compel ? 
And sooth to say it is foolhardy thing 
Rashly to witen creatures so divine ; 
For demigods they be, and first did spring 
From heaven, though graft in frailness feminine. 
* * * * * 
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Beware therefore, ye grooms, I read betimes 
How rashly blame of Rosalind ye raise. 

Ah! shepherds, then said Colin, ye ne weet 
How great a guilt upon your heads ye draw 
To make so bold a doom, with words unsweet, 
Of things celestial which ye never saw. 
For she is not like as the other crew 
Of shepherds’ daughters which amongst you be, 
But of divine regard and heavenly hue, 
Excelling all that ever ye did see. 
Not then to her, that scorned thing so base, 
But to myself the blame, that looked so high ; 
So high her thoughts as she herself have place, 
And loathe each lowly thing, with lofty eye. 
Yet so much grace let her vouchsafe to grant 
To simple swain, sith her I may not love, 
Yet that I may her honour paravant, 
And praise her worth, though far my suit above. 
Such grace shall be the guerdon for the grief 
And long affliction which I have endured ; 
Such grace sometimes shall give me some relief 


And ease of pain which cannot be recured. 
And ye, my fellow shepherds, which do see 
And hear the languors of my too long dying, 
Unto the world, for ever witness be 

That hers I die, nought to the world denying 
This simple trophy of her great conquest, 


Surely never was a jilted and dis- 
carded: swain so placable and so 
humble as to use such language as 
this. It increases the marvel, per- 
haps, to recollect that more than a 
dozen years had elapsed since Rosa- 
lind had deserted him (for in such 
cases time usually produces con- 
tempt), and that he himself was 
either courting or was actually 
married to another woman. But 
suppose Rosalind, as some of those 
verses intimate, to have been ideal 
—a being of a higher order—and 
most of the difficulties vanish or be- 
come explicable. 

The Shepherd's Calendar was the 
first product of Spenser's genius 
which saw the light. It was pub- 
lished by a person named E. K.., 
at the end of 1579 or beginning of 
1580. The poet dedicated it to Sir 
Philip Sidney, at whose suggestion 
it had probably been undertaken. 
But we must not suppose that his 


muse had been hitherto idle and 
unproductive. On the contrary, we 
have a goodly list of poems, none of 
which were ever published, belong- 
ing to this period. Of these I hope 
to give some elucidations on a future 
occasion. But what is most inte- 
resting to us is, that we learn that the 
Faerie Queen was already planned 
and commenced. In his letter to 
Harvey of April roth, 1580, Spenser 
requests that he wouldsend him back 
his Faerie Queen, as he intended 
going on with it forthwith. Harvey 
in reply speaks rather slightingly of 
it, intimating that in his opinion it 
would come far short of the Or- 
lando, which, says he, ‘you will 
needs seem to emulate and hope to 
overgo, as you flatly professed your- 
self in one of your last letters.’ 
How much of the poem Spenser 
may have written at this time it is 
impossible to say ; perhaps not more 
than a few cantos of the first book, 
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and even them, it may be, not con- 
secutively. I may here observe 
that the romantic tale of Spenser’s 
introducing himself to Sir Philip 
Sidney by means of the Faerie 
Queen may not be without some 
foundation in reality; for nothing 
is more probable than that Sidney, 
at his first introduction, may have 
desired to see a specimen of his 
enius, and that the specimen may 
ave been a canto of the projected 
oem. I suspect, as I a just 
inted, that it was Sidney that pro- 
posed to him the subject of the 
Calendar, which was evidently 
written in Kent, most probably at 
Penshurst. There is a curious 
coincidence here between Spenser 
and his great contemporary, the un- 
happy Torquato Tasso; they both 
interrupted the composition of their 
great epics to let their muses sport 
awhile in silvan shades. 

By Sidney, Spenser was intro- 
duced and recommended to his 
uncle, the Earl of Leicester, who 
took him into his anne, as secre- 
tary we may suppose. it appears 
a a letter to ones, date os 
Leicester-house, October 16th, 1579, 
that that nobleman was about to 
send him over to the continent (to 
France or the Netherlands, of 
course) on some affairs of impor- 
tance. Harvey, in his reply of the 
23rd says, ‘ As for your speedy and 
hasty travel, methinks I dare still 
wager all the books and writings in 
my study ....that you will not, 
that you shall not, I say, be gone 
over sea, for all your saying, neither 
the next nor the next week.’ We 
know also that Spenser was in Lon- 
don in the following month of April. 
Hence Todd and Craik infer that 
he could never have gone to the 
continent, the interval of time being 
too short. But surely five months 
is not too brief a period for the 
transaction of even very important 
business ; and I only suppose him 
to have gone to those countries, for 
as to what he says in his Latin 
verses to Harvey, of crossing 
Pyrenees and Alps and Apennines, 
and even Caucasus, it is quite plain 
that it is mere poetic language, and 
nothing more. But there is to my 
mind a very strong proof of Spen- 
ser’s absence from England in the 
winter of 1579-80, in the circum- 
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stance of the Calendar having been 
put through the press in_ that 
winter by E. K., evidently without 
any co-vperation of the author. 
Now it appears to me hardly pos- 
sible that if Spenser was at that 
very time living in Leicester-house 
he would not have read the proof- 
sheets of the first of his works that 
went to the press. If he did refrain, 
he must have had more self-denial 
than usually falls to the lot of 
authors, especially of poets. 
Spenser's poetical labours now 
received an interruption by his ob- 
taining (of course by the interest of 
Leicester) the honourable post of 
secretary to Arthur Lord Grey of 
Wilton, newly appointed Lord De- 
put of Ireland. This nobleman 
anded at Dublin on the 12th of 
August, 1580, and while waiting for 
the arrival of his predecessor, Sir 
William Pelham, hearing that the 
Irish rebels were assembled at 
Glendalough, or the Seven Churches, 
in the county of Wicklow, about 
twenty-five miles from the capital, 
he collected some troops and 


marched against them (Aug. 25th) ; 
but having sustained some loss 
from an ambuscade of the enemy, 


he returned to Dublin re infecta, 
and with some loss of character. As 
Spenser of course was present on 
this occasion, and as, like so many 
other points of Irish history, there 
are conflicting statements, I will 
examine into it somewhat minutely. 

The first point is as to the route 
of the Deputy, which is not indi- 
cated by any of the authorities, but 
which may, I think, be inferred in 
the following manner. In Wright’s 
Guide to the Co. Wicklow is the 
following passage :— 

From this [the city of Glendalough] 
a paved road led to Hollywood, on the 
borders of the Co. Kildare, through the 
vale of Glendason. This little Appian 
Way, which is yet visible, was composed 
of blocks of hewn stone placed edgewise, 
and was about twelve feet in breadth, 


This was probably the only ap- 
proach on the north and east to 
Glendalough, which was a place of 

ilgrimage, and I think this must 
ave been Lord Grey’s route; for 
Cosby and his kerne, i.e. police 
force, from Stradbally, in the 
Queen’s County, formed a part of 
his forces. I suppose, then, the 
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ey to have assembled his troops 
at Naas, to have crossed the Liffey 
at Ballymore-Eustace, and from 
Hollywood to have proceeded 
through the valley of the King’s 
River, along the road above de- 
scribed. I shall have something 
more to say of this route and its 
effect on Spenser’s mind when I 
come to treat of the Faerie Queen. 

The next question is, where did 
he sustain the defeat? The general 
impression seems to be that it was 
at Glendalough itself; but the fol- 
lowing description of the locality 
given by Hooker, who was probably 
present, does not, in my opinion, at 
all accord with Glendalough :— 


A valley or combe, lying in the 
middle of the wood, of a great length, 
between two hills, and no other way is 
there to pass through. Under foot it 
is boggy and soft, and full of great 
stones and slippery rocks, very hard 
and evil to pass through ; the sides are 
full of great and mighty trees, upon 
the sides of the hills, and full of bush- 
ments and underwoods. 


Here there is no notice of a lake or 
of buildings of any kind, and the 
description seems intended for that 
of some part of the line of march 
rather than for that of its goal. 
Never having visited the region be- 
yond the Churches, I cannot speak 
positively ; but my suspicion is, that 
the vale of Glendason, through 
which there runs a stream, was the 
scene. In this case Spenser would 
not have seen the lake or the 
churches. 

As to the number of the slain, 
the Four Masters, who transfer the 
scene to Glenmalure, say that out of 
eight or nine companies only a few 
escaped ; and McGeoghegan affirms 
that out of a thousand men (the 
number of Lord Grey’s troops) eight 
hundred were slain. On the other 
hand, Mr. D. Macarthy states to me 
the result of his examination of a 
document on the subject in the 
State Paper Office as follows : ‘The 


battle would appear to have been no 


great matter afterall. The English 
absurdly forced themselves into a 
defile and lost thirty men!’ It is 
very remarkable that no less than 
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four of the principal officers, namely, 
Cosby, Moor, Audley, and Carew, 
should have fallen. 

On the 12th of September there 
landed in Smerwick bay in Kerry . 
a body of Spaniards and Italians 
commanded by an officer named 
Sebastian San Joseph, to aid the 
rebel Earl of Desmond. They es- 
tablished themselves in a little for- 
tress named Dun an Oir, or Fort del 
Ore, built on a rock running out 
into the bay. The Lord Deputy re- 
solved to proceed in person against 
them, but he did not arrive till the 
“th of November, when he imme- 
diately attacked the fort by sea and 
land; on the 11th the garrison sur- 
rendered at discretion, and, with the 
exception of a few of the officers, 
they were put to the sword to the 
number of six hundred. 

It is well known to the readers of 
Trish history that Lord Grey’s ene- 
mies at court made a great handle 
of this act against him, alleging that 
he had disarmed and slaughtered 
these men after promising them 
quarter ; the Catholic Irish writers, 
as might be expected, describe it as 
an unparalleled piece of treachery 
and barbarity. oon Leland says 
that ‘ Elizabeth expressed the utmost 
concern and displeasure at this bar- 
barous execution, but such pretences 
and such professions could not efface 
the odiousness of this action, and on 
the continent it was received with 
horror.’ Against all this there was 
little more than the solitary testi- 
mony of Spenser, who was present, 
and who asserts that mercy was ab- 
solutely refused them as they could 
show no commission from either the 
Pope or the King of Spain, and were 
come to the aid of notorious rebels. 
They were put to death, he adds, 
lest ‘the should afterwards join 
with the irish, and also for terror to 
the Irish.’ He does not blame the 
conduct of the Deputy in the slight- 
est degree. The truth of Spenser's 
account has lately been placed 
beyond doubt by a letter of Sir 
Richard Bingham, Vice-Admiral of 
Munster, written on the 11th, and 
by Lord Grey’s own despatch of the 
12th of November.* The latter 


* These and other valuable and curious documents are given by the Rev. 
A. B. Rowan, Archbishop of Ardfert, in the Kerry Magazine for 1854, a journal 
published at Tralee, and replete with curious, interesting, and amusing matter. I 
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asserts positively that he refused all 
terms, and adds without any dis- 
guise that six hundred men were 
slaughtered in cold blood. From 
Hooker we learn that Raleigh was 
one of those to whom this task was 
committed. Here then is an action 
most barbarous in our eyes com- 
mitted by Raleigh and approved of 
by Spenser, and which at the pre- 
sent day neither officers nor men 
perhaps would be induced to exe- 
cute. But we must not judge of the 
sixteenth by the nineteenth century ; 
the only question is, whether it was 
in accordance with the public law 
of the age. Of this, at least as 
against the Spaniards, the following 
fact is conclusive :—On the 26th of 
July, 1582, a French fleet, under the 
commandof Filippo Strozzi, an officer 
in the service of the King of France, 
was defeated by that of the Spaniards 
off the Azores, whither it had gone 
to maintain the cause of one of the 
claimants of the Crown of Portugal. 
‘The Spanish admiral informed his 
French prisoners that as no war 
had been declared between the two 
kingdoms, he could only look on 
them as pirates. He caused the 
noblemen to be beheaded, and the 
others to be executed with similar 
indignity.’ In like manner, had the 
Spaniards taken Drake and his 
crews, they would most probably, 
and in my opinion most justly, have 
put them to death, unless they pre- 
ferred sending them for life to the 
mines of Peruor Mexico. All those 
who carry on war without a com- 
mission from some established 
“government are mere pirates, and 
should be treated as such. 

The Lord Deputy returned to 
Dublin without delay. In the early 
part of the following year he 
marched into Ulster and pacified 
the troubles there ; in the month of 
August he again visited Munster, 
and then made a progress through 
Connaught. On both these occasions 
he was of course attended by his 
secretary, who, as we may learn from 
his View of the State of Ireland, was 
thus well acquainted with all parts 
of Ireland. tn August, 1582, Lord 
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Grey resigned his office and returned 
to England, accompanied, as the bio- 
aphers think, by Spenser. This last 
act I am not merely dubious about, 
but inclined to deny altogether. 

Spenser, we know, had no pro- 
perty, and Lord Leicester and his 
other friends would seem to have 
sent him to Ireland with the in- 
tention of providing for him in that 
country. Mr. Craik has shown 
from Collins’s Peerage, that in the 
year 1581 he was granted by the 
Queen a lease of the abbey of En- 
niscorthy in Wexford, with the 
castle and manor, at the annual rent 
of £300 6s. 8d., which property he 
conveyed to another person in the 
following month of December. It 
was perhaps with a view to this 
conveyance that the grant was made 
him as a means to put money in his 

ocket. Again, Mr. Hardiman, in 

is Irish Minstrelsy (i. 320), has 
shown that on the 22nd of March, 
1581 (-2?), Spenser was appointed 
Clerk of the Decrees and Recogni- 
zances of Chancery in Ireland, 
which office he held till the 22nd of 
June, 1588, when he resigned it on 
being appointed clerk to the council 
of Munster. Now this was in all 
probability an office the duties of 
which could not be discharged by 
deputy. In such case Spenser 
must have continued to reside in 
Dublin. This is confirmed by his 
friend Lodowick Briskett’s Discourse 
of Civil Life, &c., written, as Malone 
conjectured, between 1584 and 1589, 
ani dedicated to Lord Grey. The 
interlocutors in this dialogue are a 
party assembled at the author's 
cottage near Dublin, one of whom 
is ‘Mr. Edmond Spenser, late your 
Lordship’s secretary;’ and from what 
Spenser is made to say in it, it 
appears that at that time he had 
eifected some progress in his Fuerie 
Queen. There is also a sonnet by 
Spenser addressed to Harvey, and 
dated Dublin, 18th July, 1586. 

In 1586, on the division of the 
spoils of the unfortunate Earl of 
Desmond, Spenser obtained, at an 
annual rent of £17 7s. 6d., a grant 
of the Castle of Kilcolman, near 


regret, however, to state that it only existed for three years. Yet what a proof 
does it furnish of the progress of Ireland! I remember when in the three southern 
provinces there was not a bookseller’s shop except in the large cities of the sea- 
coast. 
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Doneraile, in the County of Cork, 
and 3028 acres of land. e lowest 
allotment in this distribution is 
stated at 4000 acres, but perhaps 
Spenser’s was less on account of his 
getting one of the late earl’s castles. 
It is usually assumed that he was 
indebted for this grant to the in- 
terest of Lords Leicester and Grey, 
and Sir Philip Sidney ; but little or 
no interest was required, the Go- 
vernment being on the look-out for 
respectable persons to become 
undertakers, as these colonists were 
named. 

Spenser has in his poetry idealized 
Kilcolman and its vicinity. The 
river Awbeg becomes the ‘ gentle 
Mulla ;’ the Ballyhowra mountains, 
‘Mole, that mountain hoor,’ &c. 
The region being then better wooded 
was of course more picturesque 
than it is at the present day; and 
a contemporary of Spenser, quoted 
by Archdeacon Rowan in the Kerry 
Magazine, describes it as ‘ consist- 
ing of goodlie woodes, faire rivers, 
and good arable land and pasture.’ 
About a century ago, Smith, in his 
excellent History of the County of 
Cork, describes Kilcolman, then a 
ruin, as situated on the north side 
of a fine lake, abounding with pike, 
and much frequented by coots, 
divers, and other water fowls, and 
in the season by great numbers of 
bitterns. ‘It commanded,’ he says, 
‘a view of above half the breadth of 
Treland, and must have been, when 
the adjacent uplands were wooded, 
a most pleasant and romantic situa- 
tion.’ 

The following account of its pre- 
sent appearance may prove interest- 
ing; it is from a letter with which 
I have been favoured by Arch- 
deacon Rowan :— 


I return to the ‘ Spenser localities,’ 
and premise by observing that, like 
other places of which word-pictures 
have been drawn by the hand of genius, 
tinting and investing them with beauties 
not their own, they are best left un- 
visited, if we wish to preserve the illu- 
sion unbroken. . Those who go, 
as I did, to Kilcolman with the hope 
of recognising those natural objects 
which inspired Spenser’s Faeryland 
imagery, will come back with deep dis- 
appointment. A less interesting ruin 
than Kilcolman I never saw; no gran- 
deur in the mountains, no beauty in the 
plains. It stands over what Smith 
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calls ‘a lake,’ but which is now a mere 
swamp, rushy and miry. The building 
could never have been large ; not a tree 
remains, if ever any surrounded it, 
and everything about it proves that, as 
it is the bee that elaborates the honey 
from the common wild flower, so it is 
the genius of the poet which creates 
the beauties he describes, out of what, 
to ordinary eyes, are ordinary objects. 

In like manner the stream which 
Spenser calls ‘Mulla mine’ which flows 
not by Kilcolman, but by Buttevant, 
about five miles distant, is as tame and 
uninteresting a trout-stream as you 
could find in Essex or. any other flat 
country. It has a few pretty bends 
and turns just about Buttevant, but is 
either shallow and insignificant, or else 
swollen, and overspreads the flat grounds 
about it in the least romantic manner 
possible. In Ireland, where our rivers 
are generally lively and rushing and 
clear, the Mulla would never obtain a 
moment’s notice, if it did not meander 
through the rich poetry of Spenser. 

It is, however, not to be forgotten that, 
though the great features of natural 
scenery never change, yet two or three 
hundred years may alter the lesser ones 
considerably. Spenser may have written 
under spreading woods where is now 
but a treeless plain ; and it is hard to 
suppose Smith inventing when he speaks 
of ‘a fine lake,’ &c. I can only de- 
scribe what I saw; and the locality 
where he places all this had not, when 
I visited it two yearsago, water enough 
to sail a child’s toy-boat; and it had 
more the appearance of a dried-up 
river-bed than of a lake. But drainage 
and deepening the out-fall of rivers 
lower down the country might account 
for the change. 


It is a doubtful point whether 
Spenser went immediately or not 
to reside at Kilcolman. If the 
duties of his office required his pre- 
sence in Dublin, he could not well 
have settled there before the summer 
of 1588, when, as we have seen, he 

ota public appointment in Munster. 

erhaps previous to that time he 
used to go thither occasionally ; 
and I could almost fancy, from his 
sonnet to Lord Ormond, that on his 
journeys he was at times a guest at 
the Castle of Kilkenny. I fear, 
too, that, like most of his fellow- 
undertakers, he neglected the in- 
junction of placing Englishmen on 
his lands and in his household, and 
accepted the native Irish in their 
stead, an act for which they all paid 
dearly in the end. 
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Among the facts relating to 
Spenser which have lately come to 
light, is that of his having a sister, 
named Sarah, whom he brought 
over to Ireland, but at what time it 
is quite uncertain ; it may have been 
at his first going over with Lord 
Grey, or when he settled in Dublin 
after that nobleman’s departure, or 
finally, after he became master of 
Kileolman. I am inclined to de- 
cide in favour of this last period. 
In 1586, Spenser was in his thirty- 
fifth year, and his sister may have 
been even ten years younger than 
himself. She married, but at what 
time is unknown, John Travers, one 
of the gentlemen who went over to 
Ireland with Lord Grey ; and are- 
spectable family at the present day, 
in the county of Cork, deduces its 
lineage from their union. 

In the summer or autumn of 
1589, Spenser received a visit at 

ilcolman from the celebrated Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had obtained 
large grants out of the forfeited 
lands near Youghal. The knight 
was preparing to go over to Eng- 
land, and as the poet had now com- 
pleted the first three books of his 
Faerie Queen, he induced him to 
accompany him thither, and to give 
them to the press. They were 
published early in 1590, with a 
dedication to the Queen, to whom 
the poet was introduced, as we are 
told, and as is probable, by Raleigh, 
and who conferred on him the title 
of her poet laureate, with a pension 
of fifty pounds a year.* It is 
doubtful whether the well-known 
anecdote told by Fuller, of the un- 
poetic Burleigh’s attempt to impede 
the liberality of the Queen, relates 
to the pension or to some other 
gratuity ; but the fact, which Todd 
styles a calumny, is, I think, put be- 
yond question, by Mr. Collier's 
quotation, in his Life of Shakspeare, 
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of a passage from the MS. diary of 
Manningham, written in 1603, and 
containing the verses given by Ful- 
ler. From various places of his 
subsequent poems, it is quite plain 
that Spenser felt deeply irritated 
against the Lord Treasurer. 

Spenser, it is probable, remained 
in England till the spring of 1591. 
I think the date of the dedication 
of his Daphnaida, ‘ London, this 
first of Januarie, 1591,’ and that of 
his Colin Clout, &c., ‘From my 
house of Kilcolman, the 27th of 
December, 1591,’ are both correct, 
for he seems to have employed the 
Roman @tyle (as was sometimes 
done) in the former, as it was New- 
year’s Day. He was certainly not 
in England when Ponsonby, his 
publisher, made a collection of such 
of his earlier poems as he could get 
possession of, and gave them to the 
world some time in 1591. 

We now come toa most important 
event in Spenser’s life—his court- 
ship and marriage. Of this I think 
I can deduce from his own Sonnets 
a fuller and clearer account than 
has been given by any of his bio- 
graphers. It seems to me not un- 
likely that Spenser’s wish to enter 
into the connubial state may have 
been caused by the marriage of his 
sister, who had kept house for him 
and probably managed his affairs 
while he was in England; for it is 
certain that her marriage did not 
take place until after he became 
possessed of Kilcolman, as he gave 
her a part of his lands there as a 
dowry. The year 1591 seems to 
me the most likely date of this 
event. 

Spenser’s love, then, appears to 
have commenced toward the end of 
this year, for the Amoretti, or Son- 
nets, run chronologically, and the 
fourth of them was written in 
January, as it commences 


New year, forth looking out of Janus’ gate. 


The nineteenth, commencing 


The merry cuckoo, messenger of spring, 
His trumpet shrill hath thrice already sounded, 


must have been composed toward 
the end of April, 1592; and the 
twenty-second on some fast-day, 


perhaps the Vigil of Ascension-day, 
or of Whitsunday. In the sixtieth 
he tells us that 


* ‘About £250 of our present money,’ says Mr. Collier. This is altogether 


erroneous. 


of its present value from the middle of the sixteenth century. 


According to Adam Smith (Wealth of Nations, i. ch. 11), money was 


In his table of 


prices, the average price of wheat per quarter, from 1561 to 1601, is £2 7s. 54d. 
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Since the winged god his planet clear 
Began in me to move, one year is spent ; 
so that it must have been made 
toward the end of 1592. It is in 
this sonnet that he informs us that 
he was forty years of age when his 
courtship began. The siaty-second 
was evidently written in January, 
1593, and then, or very soon after, 
the lady seems to have accepted 
him, for all that follow are in the 
tone of one who was in joy and 
triumph, The sirty-eighth was com- 
posed on Easter-day. The sonnets 
afford no more dates, but from the 
‘Epithalamion’ we learn that on 
the 11th of June, St. Barnabas’ 
day, the lady at length, after 
a courtship of more than a year 
and a half, gave him her 
hand in the cathedral church of 
Cork. 

This lady’s Christian name was 
Elizabeth, the same as that of the 

oet’s mother (Son. 74). Of her 
amily we know nothing, but they 
were evidently respectable,and their 
residence was apparently on the 
coast (Son. 63, 75; ‘ Epithal.’ v. 39), 
but whether to the east or west of 
Cork we know not. I would con- 
jecture to the west, probably near 

insale, for we are told that two of 
Spenser's children were afterwards 
settled at Bandon, which might seem 
to intimate that their mother’s 
family lived in that part of the 
country. This fair Elizabeth was, 
like every poet’s mistress, of course, 
supremely beautiful. He describes 
her as having a skin of silver or 
ivory, locks,of gold, and eyes of 
sapphire: hénce we might infer that 
like beauties of this character in 
general, she must have been a 
thorough coquette, and probably 
somewhat heartless withal. And 
this conjecture is confirmed by all 
the earlier sonnets, in which he is 
evermore complaining of her pride 
and cruelty. In the eighteenth, for 
instance, we have a curious picture 
of her ingenious mode of tormenting 
him; and I really cannot sometimes 
help thinking that she, and not 
Rosalind, was the original of ‘Mira- 
bella’ in the sixth book of the Faerie 
Queen, drawn perhaps at a moment 
when his patience wes completely 
worn out by her coquetry; but of 
course he kept his own secret. In 
the forty-sizth connst, written pro- 
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bably in the autumn of 1592, we have 
an amusing instance of the tyranny 
she used to exercise over him. It 
seems from this and the fifty-second 
that he was in the habit of going 
and spending some days with her 
family, and on one occasion when 
the day he had fixed for his depar- 
ture came, it turned out boisterous 
and stormy. The lady, however, 
insisted on his keeping his word, 
and poor Spenser had to set out and 
ride in the wind and rain, probably 
to Cork. It may be that it was on 
this journey that he conceived the 
character of Mirabella. To con- 
clude with the good Elizabeth, I 
may observe that not long after 
Spenser’s death she married again, 
and then tried to rob his children of 
his property. There is extant a 
petition to the Chancellor in 1603, 
from her eldest son (probably 
through his uncle and aunt Travers), 
stating that she and her husband 
unjustly withheld the lands to 
which he was heir, and praying 
remedy. 

Elizabeth appears to have proved 
afruitful wife. Sir William Betham, 
late Ulster King of Arms, gave Mr. 
F. C. Spenser, from the Records of 
Ireland as he terms them, an ac- 
count of four of Spenser’s children; 
and Ben Jonson told Drummond— 
and I see no reason to doubt the 
statement—that when Spenser’s 
house was burnt in October, 1598, 
a new-born babe perished in the 
flames. At the very latest, then, 
Spenser must have been married in 
1593; and as, as we have seen, he 
was by his own account at that time 
in his forty-second year, he must 
have been born in 1551 and not 1553, 
as has been hitherto assumed. I[ 
think I may claim the merit, such 
as it is, of having set this point 
finally atrest. Five children in five 
years, unless there were twins, of 
which we hear nothing, indicates a 
fecundity not very common ; but it 
is probable that Spenser gave in to 
the custom of fosterage so common 
in Ireland even down to our own 
days, and that his children were 
nursed by the wives of his Irish 
tenants. Possibly the story of the 
babe may not be txue, or that Sir 
William Betham was mistaken as to 
the daughter. The names of the 
children were as follows: Silvanus, 
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Lawrence, Peregrine, and an eldest* 
daughter named Catherine. There 
are well-known legal documents 
attesting the existence of Silvanus 
and Peregrine, and Sir W. Betham 
states that the will of Lawrence, 
who lived at Bandon, was proved in 
1654. All he says of Catherine is, 
that she was married to William 
Wiseman of Bandon, but he refers 
to no will or any other docu- 
ment. 

There is something peculiar in 
the names which Spenser gave his 
sons. Lawrence, as we have seen, 
may have been a family name, but 
Silvanus and Peregrine are rather 
unusual, and have somewhat of a 
poetic air. I cannot help thinking 
that the poetic sire gave these names 
with a reference to his own con- 
dition. Silvanus may have denoted 
the dweller in the woods and wilds; 
Peregrine, like Moses’ son Gershom, 
the ‘stranger in a strange land ;’ 
while in the family name Lawrence 
(Zaurentius) there may have been 
an allusion to the Laureateship of 
the poet. This is, no doubt, all a 
fancy of mine, yet it may not be far 
from the truth. 

The Sonnets, by the way, furnish 
us with a fact which seems to have 
escaped the notice of the critics. In 
the eightieth sonnet, written in the 
spring of 1593, it is stated that six 
books of the Faerie Queen, that is 
to say, all that are now extant, were 
written at thattime. This however 
could only have been in the rough, 
as it is termed, as Henry IV.’s 
change of religion, which did not 
take place till about a fortnight 
after Spenser’s marriage, is noticed 
in the fifth book. It is a curious 
question, but one which cannot be 
answered, how the poet’s time was 
occupied for the next three years. 
It was partly, I think, devoted to 
the task of drawing up his View of 
the State of Ireland. 

In the year of his marriage, as 
we learn from documents published 
by Mr. Hardiman, Spenser had a 
suit with Lord Roche of Fermoy 
respecting some plough-lands, and 
it appears that Spenser having neg- 
lected to answer, as required by the 
Court of Chancery, Lord Roche was 
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decreed possession on the 12th Feb- 
ruary, 1594 (-5?) Hence, Mr. Har- 
diman, with that absurd bitterness 
of party feeling which used to be so 
prevalent in Ireland, but which is 
now, I am happy to say, so much 
on the decline, would infer that the 
gentle poet was a ruthless spoliator 
of the rights of others. But as it 
appears from Lord Roche’s peti- 
tion, that Spenser was in these 
mattersasupporter and maintainer of 
one Joan Ni Callaghan, an opponent 
of his Lordship, it seems not un- 
likely that in reality he had out 
of generosity espoused the cause 
of a poor Irishwoman whom Lord 
Roche was trying to rob of her pro- 
perty. 

In 1596, Spenser came again over 
to England and published the Second 
Part of the Faerie Queen, with a 
reprint of the First Part. Weare 
uninformed how long he stayed on 
this occasion, but the number of his 
children proves that he could not 
have been a year out of Ireland; 
for it is not likely that he brought 
his family over with him. There is 
extant a letter of the Queen, recom- 
mending him for the office of Sheriff 
of Cork, datedSeptember 3oth, 1598: 
but in the following month Tyrone’s 
rebellion broke out. The native 
Irish in Munster immediately rose 
on the English colonists, and mur- 
dered or expelled them; Spenser’s 

oods were plundered and his house 
Coak and he and his family fled to 
England. 

Spenser survived this misfortune 
but a short time, for his death took 
= in the following month of 

anuary. Jonson told Drummond 
that he died in King-street; and 
Warton, with his usual temerity, 
added Dublin, in which Mr. Hardi- 
man, who ought to have known 
better, has followed him. There in 
fact was no street of that name 
in Dublin in Spenser’s time; the 
two now so called being in parts 
of the city that were not built till 
long after. Warton might have re- 
collected that Camden’s words are, 
‘in Angliam inops reversus, statim 
expiravit.’ As to the exact date, 
Todd quotes a manuscript notice in 
the title-page of a copy of the 


* If Sir William Betham had authority for the use of this word, it might seem 
to indicate that the last babe was a female. 
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Faerie Queen, which had belonged 
to Henry Capell, but whether by 
Capell himself or some one else it is 
not easy to say. Itis as follows— 
‘Qui obiit apuddiversorium in platea 
Regia apud Westmonasterium juxta 
London, 16° die Januarii, 1598.’ 
This was 1599, according to our 
present way of reckoning. I know 
of no other authority for the exact 
date. He was buried beside Chaucer 
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in the Abbey, at the expense of the 
Earl of Essex. The pall was borne 
by poets, who flung copies of verses 
into the grave. 

From the earliest times there 
have been very erroneous ideas re- 
specting Spenser’s pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. Thus Camden says, 
‘Sed peculiari poetis fato semper 
cum paupertate conflictatus ;’ and 
Phineas Fletcher— 


Yet all his hopes were crost, all suits denied, 
Discouraged, scorned, his writings vilified. 
Poorly, poor man, he lived, poorly, poor man, he died. 


Camden’s assertion is to me un- 
accountable ; but Fletcher may have 
taken the well-known lines in Mother 
Hubbard's Tale as applying to the 
poet’s own case, which, as I shall 
show, is not the truth. For my 
own part, I should feel inclined to 
rank Spenser among the most for- 
tunate of poets. For let us just 
run over his course. His family 
was in such humble circumstances 
that he could only go as a sizar to 
Cambridge ; yet he was able appa- 
rently to maintain himself there 
respectably till he had taken his 
master’s degree. Not long after 
we find him in the service and 
favour of the great Earl of Leicester; 
then secretary to the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, and obtaining what 
were probably lucrative situations ; 
and finally, a handsome landed 
estate. A pension from the Queen 
was the result of the appearance of 
a part of his great poem. What 


was there, then, to justify the above 
assertion of Camden? The last 
two or three months of his life no 
doubt were a period of distress ; 
but he had his pension, which, 
though not so large as Mr. Collier 
estimates it, might in some sort 
keep the wolf from the door, and 
he may have been, and probably 
was, aided by Essex and other 
friends. His last days no doubt 
were gloomy, but they were short, 
and had he had more strength of 
mind he might have come off vic- 
torious in the struggle with Fortune. 
How different his fate from that of 
the noble Luis de Camoens,* and so 
many others ! 

Here I must end for the present. 
On a future occasion, as I have 
said, I propose to offer to the readers 
of Fraser’s Magazine some remarks 
on the poetry of Spenser, which 
may have the charm of novelty, 
and perhaps be founded in truth. 


* It is very remarkable that the only account we have of the death of this 
illustrious man should be also derived from a manuscript notice in a copy of his 


great poem. 
Una sauana con que cubrirse. 


x 


It is as follows:—Yo le bi morir en un hospital en Lisboa sin tener 
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NOTES ON THE NATIONAL DRAMA OF SPAIN. 
BY J. RB. CHORLEYY 


Cuapter II1.—Conceluded. 
PRINCIPLES. 


HAVE already observed that 

honour, founded in a sense of 
personal worth, was the ruling 
principle of the old Spaniard. In 
this respect, saving duty to the 
king, which now it is also a point 
of honour to profess, the cavalier of 
the seventeenth century resembles 
his ancestors more nearly, per- 
haps, than in any other; alt ough 
the manner has changed with the 
time. Self-respect, on the one side 
high and generous, on the other 
arrogant and boastful, but always 
punctilious, choleric, and touchy 
in the extreme, is indeed his true 
religion; what he calls such, 
compared with this, sinks into 
an affair of habit and illusion. 
Such parts of the system as are 
common to all the nations of modern 
Europe need not occupy us here. 
What is singular in its Spanish 
fashion may be described as, on 
the one hand, the relentless rigour 
with which it acts on certain rela- 
tions, especially the domestic ; and, 
on the other, the allowance of vari- 
ous practices as compatible with, or 
at least not altogether irreconcilable 
to it. 

Of the severity of the house- 
hold law of honour, enough has 
already been said. I will only add, 
with regard to its effect on the 
stage, that it was far from being 
felt by the spectators of the time 
as we now feel it. The rights and 
obligations of the cavalier being 
taken for granted by all, to the 
fullest extent, the result of acting 
on them might be pitied as unfor- 
tunate, but was nevertheless as- 
sented to as necessary. There was 
nothing in the tragedies which it 
caused that would offend, however 
they might touch, the audience. 


Nor would its harshest effects 
produce in that quarter the same 
impression as on us. The national 
character is not merciful.* Prone 
to be cruel himself, the Spaniard 
is little moved by the sight of 
cruelty in others; nay, in all that 
partakes of a retributive nature 
—whether in self-redress or by 
authority—his leaning is towards 
the rigorous side. This may be 
seen in his practical reading of the 
term Justice, as exercised by law. 
To him it means, not equity, nor 
even rightful punishment,in the first 
place, but primarily, if not solely, 
the severity of penal action, irre- 
spective of merits; something, in~ 
fact, beyond Virgil’s type of justice 
without merey in the Gnossian 
Rhadamanthus. I have already 
observed that cruelty in the sove- 
reign is viewed as an attribute not 
only natural and common, but on 
the whole more worthy and becom- 
ing than its opposite; a persuasion 
full of meaning, both in regard to 
the temper of the people and their 
institutions, and to the manners 
which are their compound result. 
Nor, further, is cruelty any stain on 
the bravery of a soldier: indeed, 
wherever it appears, you find it 
regarded more as a sign of vigour 
and heat of temper, than as a quality 
in any way ungentlemanly, or even 
odious,—except to those who may 
be its immediate victims. It was 
the nobles whom he crushed, that 
cried out on the severities of King 
Pedro, to which he owes his title of 
* the Cruel.’ The people, as I have 
observed, admired his ferocity and 
rigour, as right kingly qualities ; 
and by them he is still remembered 
as the ‘ Valient Justiciar. + 


This hardness of the national 





* Aarsens van Somerdyk (Voyage d’ Espagne, in 1655, p. 117) traces this to an 


African source. 


‘On remarque une certaine cruauté invétereé, qui est venue 


d'Afrique, et qui n’y est pas retournée avec les Sarrasins.’ 
+ So, too, the quality which made the name of Alva a bye-word to Europe 
was a chief merit in the eyes of his countrymen—‘ que piadoso’ (meaning zealous 


for the faith) y justiciero, 


es de todas las naciones 
pasmo, terror, susto y miedo. 


(Moreto, Travesuras son valor.) 
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heart prevails not in regard to cases 
of domestic honouronly. It affects 
every other in which oane life is 
concerned. In common affairs of 
honour, or chance encounters be- 
tween man and man, homicide ap- 
pears to count for nothing, except 
to the relations of the slain person ; 
and these seem to feel the affront 
of the proceeding more than any- 
thing else. In comedy, accidents 
of this class are in constant requi- 
sition, either as points of departure 
for the story, or as the readiest 
means of a turn in its progress. 
There is, one may say, hardly a 
single play of ‘cloak and sword,’ 
without a gallant in trouble for 
having just killed his man, or in 
search of one whom he means to 
kill; to say nothing of the frequent 
fatalities that occur in the course of 
these pieces... All pass without 
remorse on the part of the survivor, 
or disturbance of spirits in the 
spectators. The sympathy of good 
society is decidedly with the man- 
slayer; whose first resource, if he 
cannot at once take sanctuary, is to 
rush into the nearest gentleman's 
house. Here, if the owner is aman 
of honour, he will be sheltered 
until he can depart safely, no 
questions, in the meanwhile, being 
asked. Nor is it necessary to this 
sympathy that he should have shed 
blood with sufficient reason, in 
equal duel, or in self-defence: it 
is well thus; but hardly less so to 
have taken life for the merest trifle 
of punctilio, or even without such 
oan, in a sudden fit of rage. 
n either case he has only shown 
the spirit (brios) becoming a man of 
quality. 
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This is not. merely the taste of 
the ruder sex. The gentlest lady 
will receive a cavalier on whose 
hand the life-blood of another is 
still warm, with as little emotion as 
if he had come from a game at 
tennis. She admires the courage 
and address that have brought him 
off safely ;* and will expose herself 
to risks of all kinds in keeping out 
of harm’s way a mere stranger, 
whose only claim to her compassion 
is that he has just committed an act 
of manslaughter. 

With the connexions of the suf- 
ferer, it is a point of honour, quite 
as much as of feeling, to pursue the 
slayer to the death; and to them 


. the pursuit of homicides of a cer- 


tain class seems to have been in a 
great measure left by the police of 
the time. Alguazils and other 
peace-oflicers, if they fall upon a 
cavalier ‘ with the red hand,’ will of 
course hale him to prison : but even 
then the prosecution of the offence 
is mainly the business of the victim’s 
family ; as it is theirs to raise the 
hue and ery if the offender succeeds 
in escaping. The rule of honour 
here is life for life.+ If it can be 
fulfilled by putting the law in 
motion, it 1s well. But as that is 
often a precarious course,—Spanish 
justice being neither blind nor deaf 
to a culprit who is rich and well- 
connected—the better way, espe- 
cially in the opinion of the choicest 
gallants, is to take the matter into 
your own hands.t If the con- 
ditions of the case allow it, challenge, 
and do your best to kill the man 
in open duel; but where this will 
not suit or serve, there is nothing 
repugnant to honour in your taking 


* A high-spirited lady, indeed, will witness the encounter with much gusto. 
So Lope’s Celia (Ay verdades, que en amor) exclaims on an occasion of the kind, 
No ay cosa que me parezca 
mas bien que un hombre rijiendo, 
si tiene brio y destreza. 
Others will even improve on this, like Lucrecia in Moreto’s San Franco de Sena: 
Me muero 
por ver unas cuchilladas, 
y mas cuando son de zelos. 


+ Mancha que con sangre se hizo 
con sangre se ha de lavar. 


Rosas, No ay amigo para amigo. 


+ In fact, where self-redress is possible, it is beneath the dignity of the true 


gentleman to appeal to the law : 


Caballero honrado soy, 
y no hé de traer justicia (call in the police), 
ja que tengo son mis manos.—Lopsz, Acero de Madrid. 
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him at any disadvantage,* or in 
employing others to despatch him. 
ence, if you have the life of any 
one to answer for, there is no safety 
but in sanctuary and flight ; unless, 
by the mediation of friends or of 
more potent intercessors, the rela- 
tives can be pacified with apologies 
and other ‘satisfactions.’ This, 
when you have only wounded your 
adversary, is often practicable. 
Even in fatal cases, if there has 
been a fair combat, and some very 
high person will interfere, a com- 
promise may be effected ; a process 
in which a lady’s hand is the best 
pledge of reconciliation. Such ar- 
rangements, however, are not always 
safe. If a single member of the 
injured family remains unsatisfied, 
his revenge will be taken without 
regard to any pardon by the rest; 
and it will be necessary to dispose 
of him in one way or another. 
When the affair is once settled with 
the relations, there is seldom much 
difficulty in pacifying the law. You 
pay a fine; engage to serve for 
a while with a given number of 
lances on the frontier; or are let 
off with a temporary exile from 
‘the Court.’ 
For the rest, it would be hard, as 
I have said, to find in the rules of 
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honour any indispensable obliga- 
tions beyond those already specified 
—including allegiance to king and 
church, as understood in the sense of 
thetime—except, perhaps, the duties 
of gratitude for certain benefits, and 
of keeping faith in certain relations. 
If a cavalier be sufficiently nice, 
peremptory, and faultless in the 
aforesaid particulars, it appears that 
he may, without loss of his quality, 
fail in every other moral and 
social principle. Such, at least, is 
the sum of what is taught in the 
drama; the standard of which, in 
this respect, may be certainly as- 
sumed to have been, if anything, 
somewhat above the level of cur- 
rent practice. The allowance of 
cruelty and of underhand revenge 
has already been noticed. A man 
may, further, be utterly regardless 
of truth ; a false friend ; an unduti- 
ful son ; he may, as an outlaw, seek 
maintenance or avenge himself on 
society, by highway robbery and 
murder; he may be an impostor, a 
forger, and a swindler; nay, when 
tempted by occasion, he may com- 
mit the meanest kind of petty lar- 
ceny. All this, I say, he may do, 
not without blame, but without for- 
feiting beyond recovery his cha- 
racter of gentleman.t Of such 


* Exceptions are as significant as instances. In Enriquez Gomez, La prudente 
Abigail, David, finding Saul asleep, and urged by his companion to kill him, 


refuses. 
adversary a common person, he says, 


He will take no treacherous advantage of a king. 


But even were his 


Si dél quisiera vengarme, 

le matara cuerpo & cuerpo; 
pero de ninguna suerte 
cuando estuviera durmiendo, 


To which his henchman replies, 


Solo tu puedes, Sefior, 
tener tan divino acuerdo— 


a superhuman generosity, he thinks, conceivable only in one specially favoured by 


Providence. 


+ Here I can but point to a few of the pieces in which evidence will be found 
on the matters enumerated. The description in the text is the summary of a wider 
gathering than the compass of a note can indicate. 

For Disobedience (which, however, seldom breaks out into verbal offence) see 
El Cain de Cataluiia, by Rojas ; the prince in which play is a fratricide as well as a 


rebellious son. 


For Untruth of all kinds, see the note to a special paragraph on 


this subject ; Highway robbery, El Catalan Serralonga, by Coello, Guevara, and 
Rojas, and Chico Batwri, by Cancr, Huerta and Rosete (this last a very clever play, 
although the work of three hands); Forgery, El falso Nuncio de Portugal, founded 
on historical fact (see Salazar, Monarquia de Espaiia, tom. ii. 212). There are two 
plays on this subject--one, anonymous, but I believe by Caiiizares, is among the 
Sueltas in the London Library; the other in C. Escogidas, parte 36. See also 
Moreto’s De fuera vendrd, in which Imposture, too, plays its part, as in the Parecido 
of the saine author. Swindling, Calderon’s Hombre pobre todo es trazas. Larceny, 
La ocasion hace al ladron, by Moreto, who himself commits a theft on the occasion, 
all that is good in the play being stolen from Tirso’s Villana de Vallecas ; indeed, 
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misdeeds, some, though not all,* 
are censured or despised ; many of 
them mark the delinquent as a bad 
man and a dangerous member of 
society. But none of them implies 
infamy, to the extent of excluding 
him for ever from the category of 
man of honour. He keeps the 
privilege of his birth, in spite of all 
such offences. 

Those which amorous desire is 
supposed to provoke, are still more 
gently treated. In fact, a man in 
love is understood to be exonerated 
from all but the excepted obliga- 
tions, whether to his dearest friends 
or to society at large; while the 
same plea excuses every species of 
deceit, perfidy, or even violence, to 
the object of his pursuit, if com- 
mitted in the heat of passion. 
Indeed, that part of the code which 
regards the treatment of women, 
strongly contrasted as it is with the 
homage professed to the sex, is of 
all perhaps the most opposed to our 
ideas of what becomes a gentle- 
man. It is neither generous nor 
merciful; treating the object of 
so much worship rather as an 
enemy to be circumvented and sub- 
dued, than as a treasure to be won 
first and prized afterwards. Nay, 
the striking, or worse maltreat- 
ment of defenceless women —to 
our notions the most unmanly, 
as well as ignoble of misdemea- 
nours—is passed over with indiffe- 
rence. When a blow is provoked 
by jealousy, it is pardoned of course 
on that score; and if a. female, 
still more grossly insulted, be of 
inferior rank, and the offender 
a young noble, it counts as a scape- 

e trick, at which grave men 
shake the head, but which leaves no 
blot on the escutcheon.t 
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Readers will remember, that the 
object here and hereafter is to show 
differences, not resemblances. They 
must not infer, from this tolerance of 
vices, that the opposite virtues are 
not admired and extolled. There is 
no want on the Spanish stage of the 
noblest images of excellence; no 
lack of heartfelt reverence for ever 
form of merit, chivalrous or io 
royal or plebeian, celebrated else- 
where. But we are now studying, 
not what is common to all, but what 
is peculiar to one; the peculiarity 
here being, not that moral worth is 
underrated, but that, while its value 
is allowed, the want of it should in 
certain instances be supposed re- 
deemable. 

In this lax system, the commonest 
licence, and to our ideas the most 
fatal to the clearness of honour, is 
in the matter of lying; which is 
current to excess, and treated as 
altogether venial. That truth is an 
attribute of the noble, is indeed, 
often declared ; as, for instance, by 
Calderon’s Medico de su honra, 
whose Gutierre asserts that, 


El hombre, sefior, de bien, 
no sabe mentir jams. 


But practice gives the lie to this 
fine theory; mendacity being the 
rule with the ‘better sort’ in 
all emergencies; that is to say, 
whenever the virtue of truth 
is exposed to trial. In all such 
cases, or even where a lie may be 
convenient or profitable, a Caballero 
lies without hesitation; not merely 
denying what is, but asserting what 
isnot. The practice, in fine, is re- 
sorted to as a matter of convenience, 
not by the menial class only; and 
in certain junctures it is extolled by 
the highest as a fair exercise of pru- 


his subjects are seldom, if ever, his own. See also a curious illustration of the ideas 
on this particular in Lope’s Hermosa fea. 

* The exception especially applies to cases in which gentlemen, in consequence 
of some affront, sanguinary act of self-redress, or oppression by a powerful enemy, 
‘take to the road,’ head a rabble of outlaws, and support themselves as vandoleros 
in forests or other inaccessible places by robbing and killing all whom they can 


reach. This is deemed far from disgraceful, if the provocation has been serious, 
especially when the war against society is waged on a principle of revenge by one 
who is smarting under an offence that he is unable to wreak on the offender. 

+ For the treacheries and wrongs salved by the plea of love, and for the per- 
fidies deemed lawful in the pursuit itself, I must say, see the drama passim. You 
cannot step far in any direction without falling in with an instance. I simply 
refer to Lope’s Enredos de Celawro (which, however, is a notable example of both) 
for the case of a lover who strikes his lady in a fit of jealous anger. In Monroy’s 
Mocedades del Duque de Osuna it will be seen what outrages on the sex will pass 
for boyish pranks in a young noble. 


f 
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dence.* The cavalier who will not 
seruple to plan and carry out a 
scheme of deliberate falsehood, is 
not in the least ashamed on its de- 
tection. It is enough to allege that 
some apprehension or hope of ad- 
vantage suggested it; the excuse 
being sufficient to cover any amount 
of untruth, —— if the occasion 
be urgent, and the deception main- 
tained with address and constancy. 

Meanwhile, the duty of good faith 
in other relations is nowhere more 
generously enforced than in the 
Spanish drama. The breach of a 

romise or trust, or of hospitality, 
is a baseness impossible in the noble. 
Under the sorest temptations, or in 
whatever straits, he will sacrifice 
everything—his revenge, his life, 
nay, his love—rather than violate 


Good Faith in other relations enforced. 
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the sanctity of such a pledge, even 
though he may be surprised or de- 
ceived into giving it. Pictures of 
this kind abound on the stage ; they 
are presented in scenes without 
number in the highest degree touch- 
ing and dramatic: it would be im- 
possible to paint the virtue of keep- 
ing faith in more impressive forms 
or in brighter colours. How shall 
this seeming contradiction be re- 
conciled ? 

It belongs, I think, to the condi- 
tion of a generous race in a crude 
state of moral culture and social 
= wherein men have as yet 

ut narrow sympathies and an im- 
perfect sense of security. Of such 
a condition an extreme example is 
seen in the Arabs of the desert ; 
and this we are considering, though 

















* I must be sparing of references, and here will give no more than will justify 
the text. In Lope’s Ay verdades, que en amor, Don Garcia, after giving out that 
he is gone to the wars in Italy, remains in secret to watch his mistress, and on 
wishing to reappear, as if he had returned, is reminded by his confidant that he will 
be asked questions on the subject : 


Os han de preguntar 

lo que ay de los enemigos; 
to which his reply is, 

Luego no es facil contar 

mentiras, no siendo testigos ? 


Don Juan of Austria was regarded as the model of a perfect Cavalier, endowed 
with every virtue that belongs to the character. In Montalvan’s play, of which he 
is the hero (£1 Seftor D. Juan de Austria), he thus vindicates an act of dissimu- 
lation : 

Ay, Morata, algunos casos 

en que ha menester un hombre, 
huyendo de mayor daiio, 
favorecer al rebelde 

y agasajar al ingrato; 

que cuando puede al intento 
danar cualquiera contrario, 

el mentir para obligar 

es alta razon de estado. 

So much for convenience and prudence; but it is not only allowable in such 
cases, in others it is an act of the highest merit. Of this there is a remarkable 
example in Tirso’s Como han de ser los amigos. The hero, Don Manrique, a pattern 
of noble and self-denying friendship, in order to secure the happiness of one who 
has distrusted him unworthily, solemnly advances a double falsehood in the pre- 
sence of his lady’s father ; and when the untruth is discovered, all unite in praising 
the generous motive, without tie slightest idea of anything questionable in the 
means. In the code of honour, the while, the imputation, in terms, of a lie, is never- 
theless in Spain, as everywhere else, a deadly affront; but this is just one of the 
many inconsistencies between what it professes and what it permits, which are the 
immediate subject of notice. I shall only add that the above refers to what is 
allowed in the intercourse between man and man, the rules of which are far more 
strict than those which concern the other sex. In dealing with women, indeed, 


every kind of deceit and mendacity is openly sanctioned, and, if we are to believe 
Calderon (Hombre pobre todo es trazas), might be viewed as a feather in the gallant’s 
cap: 


Porque un hombre principal 
puede mentir con las damas ; 
que engajarlas con industria 
es mas buen gusto que infamia, 
r los mayores senores 
0 suelen tener por gala. 
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much further advanced, will be 
found akin to theirs. With man- 
kind at large, amity and confidence 
are in a great measure unknown: 
good offices and good faith are for 
kinsmen and friends only,* or for 
those to whom some voluntary act 
of the individual has given a privi- 
lege of security fora time. With 
the rest of the world, the relation 
is of a suspicious, if not openly 
hostile tenor; wherein, as in every 
state of war, plain dealing would 
be folly, and stratagem is not only 
allowable, but praiseworthy. 

Hence the same man who will die 
rather than break his word to a 
friend or client, may despise truth, 
while standing on his defence 
against the rest of mankind, as a 
weak concession to the enemy. 

Although the analogy may seem 
harsh, it is from this point of view 
that we must explain the violation 
of truth in the commerce of 
lovers. This being, on the highest 
authority, a species of war,t every 
advantage may be taken of its pri- 
vileges ; devices of all kinds abound, 
and on neither side is the slightest 
regard to veracity pretended. In 
the happiest mutual attachment, 
there is no-true confidence ; there 
is a hollow echo in the ground at 
every step; simulation and reserve 
are engaged on both sides to pre- 
vent misunderstanding or to ap- 
pease jealousy: in short, the con- 
tention is who shall best deceive the 
other. In this game of double deal- 
ing, the female hand is not merel 
the finest but the boldest also. It 
is amazing with what readiness and 
power of face the lady carries on 
the play of make-believe and con- 
cealment ; but if this may pass as 
a feminine art, there is no such ex- 
cuse for male mendacity, which is 
apt to be treacherous as well as 
false. When there is disunion or 
dislike, deceit, of course, becomes 
more intense; but merely because 
the occasions are then more frequent 
and pressing. It must be said 
that in Castile they knew nothing 
of that charming faith which we 
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deem the quintessence of true 
love: on the contrary, the golden 
rule for preserving affection is to 
deceive it. . Thus, a lover's quarrel 
can never be stopped in the begin- 
ning ; for on the slightest falling- 
out or suspicion, neither party will 
believe the excuses or protestations 
of the other. The Spanish Cupid is 
blind in a double sense unknown 
to Anacreon. 

I will only add that the kindred 
ractices of eavesdropping, opening 
etters, &c., which play a great part 

in the comedy of intrigue, are 
deemed fair expedients, not by 
lovers only ; and that, on the whole, 
the style of conduct permitted by 
the law of honour is insidious and 
clandestine to a degree quite incom- 
patible with modern ideas. That 
the covert and stealthy habits en- 
gendered by a perverse domestic 
system must have tended to destroy 
openness of character generally, can 
hardly be doubted; but in such 
cases the precise line between action 
and reaction is not easily found. 

On these obliquities of the 

Spanish code, indeed, some further 
light is thrown by a variety of re- 
flections, scattered over the whole 
surface of the drama, the effect of 
which, collected into one focus, is not 
insignificant. It amounts to the con- 
viction of an eternal schism between 
rectitude and expediency; or, in 
more general terms, between the 
desires and duties of men; a per- 
suasion alluded to in a former 
paragraph. On this principle, — 
moral and temporal good being 
irreconcilable, their antagonism will 
everywhere appear; in the quali- 
ties of mind—in the gifts of 
nature and fortune—in the con- 
duct of human affairs. Thus civil 
prudence cannot consist with sin- 
cerity; mercy and justice are at 
variance with each other; policy 
and deception, thrift and selfish- 
ness, all but inseparable; and the 
generous are the destined prey of 
the cunning. Innocence can only be 
conceived in natures rude and ig- 


norant of life; simplicity is opposed 


* Traces of this state of things are seen in our own island to this day among 
the Celtic peasants of Wales; and that peculiar preference for their own people, 
and something like distrust of all else, from which few even of the best of our 
Scotch neighbours are wholly exempt, may, I think, be derived remotely from 
the same source, 


+ Ovid, Art. Amor, ii. 233; Amorum, 1, ix. I. 
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to intelligence. Nor is the converse 
. wanting, in the alliance, if not 
identity, of mental power with 
moral indifference; while sagacity 
and circumspection are hardly dis- 
tinguished from guile.* That no 
man can rise in life by a straight 
course ; that he who would acquire 
and retain power, mustregardtheend 
and not the means; and that virtue 
floyrishes only in the shade :—such 
are\the maxims to which the wisdom 
of the time had arrived.t+ From 
thence it was easy to proceed to a 
corollary, applied, not as a satirical 
comment, but seriously, as a conse- 

uence 6f the natural course of 
things—that success and power are 
honourable, however obtained. This 
indeed is the just complement of 
the doctrine stated above. 

It was enforced from two opposite 
quarters at once: by the example of 
unscrupulous men of the world on 
one hand, on the other by the 
preachers of ascetic devotion. The 
Church, indeed, isgravely answerable 
for advancing this sinister view of 
morals,—both directly, as aforesaid, 
in order to extol the practices of 
the cloister—and indirectly, by the 
facilities it gave to the expiation of 


Tone of Morals encouraged by the Church. 
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a bad life in articulo mortis. By 
declaiming against the world and 
its prizes, as merely dangerous and 
sinful, it left no safe course for the 
virtuous but in retirement from it. 
Now as the propensities and neces- 
sities of men could not consent to 
this, which nevertheless they had 
to accept as infallibly, true—so that 
what lay before them was practi- 
cally a choice between an evil 
they could hardly renounce, and a 
good they could little desire—it 
followed that, the former prevailing 
with most, these found themselves 
committed to a way of life declared 
to be incompatible with virtue ; and 
therefore, while pursuing it, were 
not likely to sacrifice anything to 
an object beyond their present reach. 
That object was, however, to be 
secured at some future season, when 
the game of life had first been 
a out; a prospect encouraged 

y the known indulgence of the 
Church to penitents, especially such 
as had anything to give, at the 
last moment. The tone of practice 
was lowered, no less by the undue 
austerity of its denunciations, than 
by the undue lenity of its compro- 
mises. So that here the pious are 


* A sense in which saber, ‘to know,’ is often used flows from this notion; 


sabe mas que fulano; means ‘he is more cunning,’ not wiser. 


Calderon’s trickster 


(Hombre pobre todo es trazas), when duped by the lady he is trying to deceive, 
exclaims, ‘Beatriz supo mas que yo’—she has beaten me at my own game of 


knavery. 


+ It takes all manner of shapes; among which is the view of the destinies 
attached to certain dispositions of mind and body, conveyed in adages and proverbs, 


which the dramatists constantly borrow. 
Ventura te dé Dios, hijo, que el saber poco te basta. 


Con partes nunca ay ventura. 
La ventura dela fea. The 


converse, to the effect that beauty and wit are ominous of misfortune, seems to be 


a fixed idea. 


Lope, in the dedication of a play to his daughter (Com. parte xiii.), 


implies her gifts of person and mind when he wishes her ‘the happiness that Nature 
seems to deny her ;’ and Rojas’ Dojia Ana (Amo criado) exclaims ‘Naci tan infeliz 


como si fuera hermosa.’ 


Other examples of the ruling idea might be given by hundreds—like this, from 


Monroy’s Mocedades del Duque de Osuna: 


Son siempre 


la belleza y el ingenio, 

como el provecho y la honra, 

el pocta y el dinero, 

que se juntan mal, Seiior, 
Tirso goes further (Como han de ser los amigos) : 

La honra con el provecho 

Grandes enemigos son. 


As to the inherent schism between honesty and intelligence, see Za Fuerza de la 


sangre (de Tres Ingenios). 


A stranger is suspected of giving a false account of 


himself; after he has retired, his supposed deceit is thus commented on: 


Lis. 


parece. Al, 


Discreto 
Por eso mismo (the deception, namely), 


que el sabio siempre obra cuerdo, 
y son cautelas y industrias 
ijos del entendimiento. 
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seen conspiring with the profane to 
establish a view of human life and 
conduct, which, as regards the 
government of this world, at least, 
is essentially Manichean. And hay- 
ing seen this, we may better under- 
stand and excuse the ethics of the 
stage, and the anomalies in its code 
of honour. . 

In insisting on valour as a first 
essential, it speaks the universal 
sense of mankind; but this it does 
with an accent that in every other 
place and time has been received as 
false. Throughout all the civilized 
world beside, men of brave deeds 
are ever sparing of big words ; and 
vainglorious boasting has been ex- 
posed as the mask of a coward by 
every painter of character, from 
Epicharmus down to Walter Scott. 
In Spain only the type is reversed ; 
self-praise and bravado belong to the 
hero as well as to the bully, and 
your Crastinus* hectors in the style 
of Pyrgopolinices. This Castilian 
fashion of courage is at first sight 
inconceivable to the foreigner. Such, 
however, was in truth the mode of 
gallant bearing among the country- 
men of Garcia de Paredes, Pulgar, 
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and Cortes.+ This is as well attested 
a matter of fact, as that in audacity 
of enterprise and firmness in adver- 
sity, the Spaniard of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries has never 
been surpassed. That a virtue so 
substantial should involve itself in 
such clouds of noisy bluster, might 
a priori be deemed impossible, but 
so it was; and the instance only 
proves that the strongest presump- 
tions may deceive. Of this Thrason- 
ical mood the Castilian is so far from 
being either suspicious or ashamed, 
that he is rather proud of it, as 
a sign of the predominance of his 
race; in his vocabulary arrogante 
is an epithet, not of reproach, but 
of praise.f 

This, as a feature liable to exag- 
geration, is certainly carried to the 
height of extravagance on the stage, 
especially in plays of the second 
or more artificial period. But 
in all, the specific type is the 
same; and a vein of pretentious 
rodomontade runs throughout the 
whole drama, as the natural elo- 
quence of valour. Bombast, which 
anywhere else would be deemed 
farcical, is here current as the very 





~ * Ineed not remind classical readers of the simple harangue of this soldier, 
whom the general acclaim of Cesar’s army declared the best of all on the day at 


Pharsalus. 


Ces. De Bello Civili, iii. xci. 


+ The Captains Matamore of the French, Spavento, Matamoros, and Sangre y 
Fuego of the Italian, and Bobadil on the English stage, are only caricatures of the 
bearing for which the Spaniard of the time was notorious throughout Europe. 

t So the Princess Laura, in Cordero’s Amar por fuerza de estrella, enumerating 
the gifts she admires in a cavalier, who has just been showing his spirit in this 


way, exclaims : 


Yo, que con el alma 


miro, en su razon, 


su arrogancia y talle, 
tan gentil ardor, &c. 

and afterwards the Duke, whom he has disarmed : 
Con la espada me has vencido, 
y aora vences de nuevo, 
con altiva ostentacion, 
cortes, generoso y cuerdo. 

In the anonymous play, E/ sitio de Betulia, these are the words of a prince en- 

treating his father to show a becoming spirit on the approach of an enemy : 
Muestra severo el semblante, 
y armado el pecho valiente, 
de cuantas eres prudente 
s6 alguna vez arrogante. 

Lope indeed, in his Caballero del Milagro (Com. parte xv.), uses the word in a 
less favourable sense, applying it to an adventurer, whose showy devices are ex- 
ploded at the end of the play. But this is an exceptional case. 

The personal arrogance of the Castilian might well be inflamed by national 


pride, which naturally refused to see that Spain was no longer what she had lately 
been—the first Power in Europe. Nay, when we see how terrible she looked in 
the eyes of other nations (our own, for instance) down to the last Philip's age, we 
shall not wonder that the Spaniard’still expatiated in the shadow of her majesty 
long’ after its substance had vanished. 
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earnest of courage; its hyperboles 
are flashes of a bright spirit, which, 
conscious of its foree and burning 
for action, anticipates it by dis- 
charges of fiery exclamation. This 
is strange enough, and the effect, 
even when you are used to it, is not 
pleasant ; but as part of the local 
dialect, it must be learned and 
translated like any other. Nor is 
it proper to martial persons only. 
The innate love of self-assertion 
takes the same overweening tone, on 
the least provocation, in all the 
well-born of both sexes. The high- 
bred gentlewoman, if the suspicion 
of a slight or the shadow of a rival 
stir her blood, will spread all her 
feathers on a sudden, bridling and 
boasting of- what is due to her 
birth and honour, with a heat for 
which the stateliest of languages 
seems all too cold. Her disdain is 
above prudish forms, and flies out 
in winged words of astonishing em- 
phasis. Vive Dios! and Viven los 
cielos! are ejaculations familiar, in 
such moments of excitement, to the 
lips of indignant beauty.* And it 
must be confessed that when the 
first surprise is over, one is apt to 
be taken with these lively utte- 
rances, which certainly are not 
wanting in spirit and Soleter: At 
all events, they seem better suited 
to feminine passion than to manly 
pride. But whether the displays 
may please or offend, there 1s no 
escaping them in the drama. 

or let us tax this arrogance 
without showing its compensation 
in the courtesy which those who 
claim so much for themselves ob- 
serve in dealing with others. The 
quality itself belongs to good society 
on every stage, but nowhere is its 
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tone so chivalrous, polite, and 
self-denying—its manner, if I may 
use the term, so thorough-bred—as 
in Spain. Here perfect courtesy is 
a test of pure blood only less abso- 
lute than courage; and its spirit, 
so raised, flows through every 
branch of social manners, giving 
them a smoothness infinitely urbane, 
decorous, and graceful. Its display, 
indeed, is somewhat pompous and 
elaborate; but nothing can exceed 
the suavity with which it invests 
the common forms of life, and the 
winning elegance it imparts to the 
commerce of the sexes. Here, too, 
as in every point of Castilian style, 
the mode of expression, always 
florid, is apt to become fantastic, and 
its magniloquence may be charged 
with ‘professing too much.” But 
we cannot strictly interpret terms 
of compliment in any nation, least 
of all in one where everything has 
a touch of Oriental exuberance. 
On the stage this courtly element 
is altogether charming. It lendsa 
certain importance to the veriest 
commonplaces of the scene ; to the 
converse and bearing of its promi- 
nent figures it gives a flowing 
style of dignity, at once ingenious 
and noble; while in moments of 
passion, nothing can be more dra- 
matic than the contrast it affords 
between the calm on the surface and 
the tumult below. In short, it 
must be described as an unrivalled 
attraction of Spanish comedy ; add- 
ing to its other graces an air of good 
company and high breeding, a per- 
fection of the minor morals, in short, 
which you will not find in any other 
theatre. 

As to the greater morals, there is 
little to add to what has already 


* Here is an example (from Guevara’s Reynar despues de morir, a play rich in 
many kinds of beauty) in the person of an Infanta of Navarre, when vexed to find 
herself slighted for the charms of Ines de Castro: 

Que compitiendo las dos, 
aunque es grande su belleza, 
para igualar mi nobleza 
es poco el sol, vive Dios! 


One sees the toss of the head, and how the lip curls and the eye flashes, as this 
spirited peroration is thrown off. I call attention to the passage as a specimen 
of the metrical language of the drama, not less vivid and terse in expression 


than easy and elegant in manner. 


Another only I will add, from Lope’s Locos de 


Valencia, where an angry beauty exclaims: 
Un ojo sagan quebrarme, 
mas yo les quebraré dos, 
que tengo brios, por Dios, 
para matar y matarme. 
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been incidentally mentioned. That 
the general scale of principle was 
neither high nor finely divided, and 
that practice was lax and selfish in 
many particulars, has perhaps been 
made sufficiently clear. The only 
other point that need be noticed ina 
summary so rapid as this, is the ex- 
tent to which personal obligations— 
as of loyalty or friendship—are made 
to override all moral considerations 
whatever. When service is required 
by a superior, or assistance by a 
friend, it is no time to canvass ques- 
tions of right or wrong. That is the 
concern of him to whom you owe 
allegiance or amity ; t io duty is 
simply to lend the aid he asks for, 
though in a design known to be 
criminal, unjust, or violent.* When 
the purpose is evil, you ought, in- 
deed, to dissuade him from pursuing 
it; but if, in spite of reason, he will 
go on, you must follow, and second 
him as zealously as though you 
approved of it. This preference 
of what moralists call the im- 
nerfect to positive obligations, 
espeaks a state of civilization 
essentially unripe—which is further 
seen in the direction of sympathy, 
wherever civil law is broken, to- 
wards the delinquent. Corrupt and 
unfair administration no doubt in- 
creased this bias; but the primary 
impulse was a covert hostility to re- 
straint, which betrays a condition 
of moral growth immature or un- 
towardly stunted. 

I must not conclude without 
saying something of the form in 
which religion appears on the 
boards. The devotion professed to 
‘the Faith,’ as a privilege and sign 
of pure race, has already been 
noticed. The profession is great, 
the belief infinite, the moral effect 
little or nothing. It is a point 
of honour to display a catholic 
zeal, and to fulfil the outward ob- 
servances of religion; in virtue 
of which men, who otherwise live 
in defiance of all its injunctions, 
boast themselves and are deemed to 
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be ‘ good Christians.’ The profane 
ostentation, if I may so call it, of 
piety as a mark of worldly distinc- 
tion, rather than asarule of conduct, 
is one feature of the subject emi- 
nently Spanish. In no other country 
has it ever been the pride of the 
dissolute and unprincipled, no less 
than of just and virtuous men, to 
declare themselves the zealots of a 
religion that admitted the homage 
of both. 

The creed is, of course, the same 
in all provinces of the Romish 
Church. The singularity here is, 
not the advance of any dogma abso- 
lutely new, but the manner in 
which, by overstraining certain 
points of old doctrine, these are 
forced into a monstrous promi- 
nence. Of such, the most notable 
in secular drama are—an extreme 
view of ascetic merit, of which I 
have spoken already ; and an asser- 
tion of the saving virtue of a devo- 
cion, or ceremonial fealty to certain 
holy things—such as a crucifix, the 
rosary, a particular image of the 
Virgin or a saint. This, wherein 
nothing but profession is required, 
if duly professed, will suflice to 
obliterate every stain of the vilest 
life, and bring the sinner, at its 
close, to an instant of penitence, 
followed by an eternity of glory. 
The longer and more flagitious the 
career, the more potent, it would 
seem, is the sovereign charm, if you 
will but take care the while never to 
lose sight of it. This doctrine, pro- 
fitable to the priest and convenient 
to the people, is urged on the stage 
to an extreme which I shall not at- 
tempt to describe. It is a favourite 
theme with the best poets,t who out- 
do themeelves in painting to the life 
the worst excesses of profligacy and 
guilt, in order so to heighten the 
effect of the talisman which in the 
end will turn all this filth into trea- 
sure. Such is the positive side of 
the picture ; its negative is also pre- 
sented,t with still greater force, if 
possible. To doubt the saving 


Al que acompajia un amigo, 


determinado y resuelto, 
no toca saber, si son 
justos 6 injustos sus medios. 


Rosas, No ay amigo para amigo. 


+ Lope’s Fianza satisfecha and Calderon’s Devocion de la Cruz are instances of 


a high order. 


= As in the remarkable play by Tirso, Zl condenado por desconfiado. 
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power of Church pardons, after 
what precedent sins soever, is the 
only sin that is absolutely unpar- 
donable. The poor hypochondriac, 
in whom years of devout exercises 
have not quieted his dread of an 
awful future, is despatched, because 
he still desponds, to eternal perdi- 
tion; while, as the reverse of his 
punishment, there is the reward of 
a criminal of the blackest dye, who 
throughout a long course of wicked- 
ness has always counted on some 
saint to help him off at last. This 
is imputed to him for righteousness ; 
at the critical moment he repents, 
is saved, and dismissed to happi- 
ness. 

The same principle is embodied 
in a shape hardly less enormous— 
half-glaring license, half sombre 
asceticism—in many of the pious 
comedies termed de santos, which 
relate the transformation into con- 
fessors and martyrs of subjects 
of either sex, wallowing in the 
very slough of crime; the change 
from foul to fair being usually aided, 
when not wholly produced, by some 
of the sacred specifics above men- 
tioned, and the result, in very 
earnest, an example of the jesting 
tule—‘the greater the sinner the 
greater the saint."* The poet ran- 
sacks the hagiology for startling 
contrasts of this kind, and the 
warmth with which he colours the 
vicious side of the story is deemed 
the more edifying, as an improve- 
ment on the bare outline in the Flos 
Sanctorum, or the Golden Legend, 
the more it seems to enhance the 
virtue of the remedy by aggravating 
the disease. 

Among these extraordinary com- 
positions, some of which are mon- 
strous enough, not a few will be 
found that, granting their principle, 
must be allowed to rank with the 
highest efforts of the drama. But 
on this indispensable condition, who 
can now attempt to do them jus- 
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tice? With every desire to take the 
poet’s side, there is something in 
this preposterous theory of vice and 
atonement so repulsive to the moral 
sense, that it is all but impossible to 
arrive at the position from which 
only works of the kind can be fairly 
surveyed. 


In conclusion, I must repeat, that 
the sketch in this chapter is de- 
signedly partial, noting those fea- 
tures only in which some strange- 
ness of character appears; and 
that, being strange, such lineaments, 
drawn in bare outline, on a scale 
somewhat enlarged, will naturally 
seem harsh, if not forbidding. It 
may be believed that what here is 
shown in naked abstract, has a 
very different air when presented in 
all the liveliness of action and 
clothed with every grace of poetry. 
Nor should it be forgotten how 
much a tracing on this plan omits 
of elements common to every stage, 
the chief resource of dramatists, and 
which none have managed with more 
vivacity, force, and pathos than the 
Spanish. These may safely be left 
to produce their natural effect on the 
spectator’s eye ; what is here needed 
being to accustom it to impressions 
for which it is unprepared j habit, 
and which, without previous allow- 
ance for their distance from any 
modern point of view, will be im- 
perfect or erroneous. 

As here described, and, I hope, 
not overstated, the particulars of 
this abstract will not indeed be found 
complete in any single character or 
play. They have been taken here and 
there, from a wide surface, as they 
occur in various combinations. No 
doubt they often appear in bold 
relief; but they are also to be sought 
in less obvious traits, and completed 
by various indications, negative as 
well as positive. In any case, single 
instances cannot be expected to cor- 
respond at all points with the result 





* As extreme specimens of the class, I name Montalvan’s Gitana de Menfiz and 


Moreto’s San Franco de Sena. 


In the latter the hero, whose devocion has been to 


the Virgin of Carmel, insists, at the moment of conversion, on the enormity of his 


sins as the best plea for her interference : 


Tirano soy, y homicida; 
falso, blasphemo y lascivo ; 
tener tantas culpas es 
empeno con que os obligo. 


She is bownd to show her power by rescuing him, because he is unworthy of for- 


giveness, 
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of a compression of many into a 
general type, in order to show, if 
possible, the sum of a series of 
meanings diffused throughout the 
whole body of the drama. In these 
lie the elements of its special cha- 
racter; and when not expressly 
embodied in word and act, they are 
not the less perpetually implied,— 
forming a basis familiar to the 
audience of its day, on which its 

ropriety and significance rested—a 

asis, as we have now seen, very 
remote from ours. 

Hence the necessity, for those 
who would know this drama as 
written and acted, of a course of 
discipline leading as nearly as pos- 
sible to the position from whence it 
was originally viewed; hence the 
error of viewing it at a distance, 
through a medium of opinions and 
feelings wholly unknown to the 
poet and to his audience. 

Hence, also, the impossibility of 
reopening a theatre like this for 
popular entertainment—a design 
which has nevertheless been recom- 
mended by some of its admirers, 


among whom it is rising to find 
one so generally judtions as Von 
Schack. It seems that it is possible 
to become so thoroughly at home in 
this far-off world, as to forget that 
the way by which it has been sought 
is one which the public at large can 
never be expected to take the trouble 
of finding. Yet this being s0, it 
would be idle to suppose that there 
can be any sufficient understanding 
or relish—while there lies, so to 
speak, a whole continent of thought, 
persuasion, and habit, between the 
original sense of the performance 
and the sense in which it must be 
taken by any miscellaneous modern 
audience. The attempt to advance 
this kind of exhibition, therefore, 
could only expose the masterpieces 
of genius to contempt, by placing 
them in a light where they must 
inevitably appear in false drawing, 
tame and flaccid in some parts, in 
others distorted, in all unpleasing 
and unnatural. Those who best 
oat their excellence will be 
the last to encourage any such ex- 
periment. 
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CHAPTER 
KEEPING 


a= held in the sinewy grasp of 
honest Dymocke, whose features 
expanded into grim smiles with the 
excitement of a rousing gallop, the 
sorrel’s regular stride swept round 
the park at Boughton, despite the 
heat of the afternoon sun and the 
hardness of the ground. Such a 
proceeding was indeed a flagrant 
departure from the rules of stable 
discipline, which would have en- 
joined the serving-man to bring his 
charge quietly home, and bed him 
up incontinently for the night. To 
judge, however, by Hugh’s counte- 
nance, he had good reasons for this 
unusual measure, and after half-an- 
hour’s walk through the cool shade 
of the avenues, he jumped from the 
saddle in the lived. and con- 
templated the still reeking sides of 
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his favourite with an expression of 
grave and critical approval. 

‘Aye,’ said he, as the sorrel, 
after snorting once or twice, raised 
his excited head, as if ready and 
willing for another gallop, ‘you 
could make some of them look 
pretty foolish even now. Regular 
work and good food has not done 
you any harm since you left off 
your soldierin’; and after this bit 
of a breather to-night, if you 
should be wanted to-morrow, why 
—whew !’ 

The prolonged whistle which con- 
cluded this soliloquy denoted an 
idea of such rapidity as words were 
totally inadequate to convey; and 
Dymocke proceeded to wash his 
charge’s feet, and rub down his 
bright glossy sides in the cool air of 
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the spacious stable-yard, with a 
demeanour of mysterious impor- 
tance which argued the most 
alarming results. 

Now by a curious coincidence it 
so happened that Faith, despising 
the allurements of the buttery, in 
which the other servants were par- 
taking of one of their many repasts, 
tripped softly through the yard on 
her way to the laundry, one of 
those domestic offices the vicinity of 
which to the stables offers the men 
and maids of an establishment many 
opportunities of innocent gaiety 
and improving conversation. It was 
not surprising that Faith should 
loiter for a few minutes to enjo 
the society of an individual wit 
whom she avowedly ‘kept company,’ 
or that hereditary curiosity should 
prompt her to demand the cause of 
the horse’s heated appearance, and 
the unusual care bestowed on him 
by his rider. 

‘You do frighten one so, Ser- 
geant,’ said Faith, addressing her 
swain by his title of brevet rank, 
with a coy look and one of her 
sweetest smiles—such a look and 
smile as argued ulterior intentions. 
‘It gave me quite a turn to see you 
as I did from Mistress Grace’s win- 
dow coming round the Cedars at 
such a break-neck rate. Is any- 
thing the matter, Hugh?’ she 
added, anxiously. ‘ You're not going 
to leave us again for sure ?” 

Dymocke was splashing and hiss- 
ing for hard life. He paused, winked 
ominously in his questioner’s face, 
and shifting the bucket of water to 
the off side, set to work again more 
vigorously than before. 

he had not ‘kept company’ 
with him all these months without 
knowing exactly how to manage 
him. She pulled a bunch of green 
leaves for the sorrel, caressed him 
admiringly, and looking askance 
at Dymocke’s stooping figure, ad- 
dressed her conversation to the 
horse. 

‘Poor fellow!’ she said, smooth- 
ing his glossy neck, ‘ how you must 
miss your master. He wouldn’t have 
rode you so unmercifully such a 
baking day as this. I wonder where 
he is now, poor young man. Far 
—— away, I'll be bound, or you 
wouldn’t be put upon as you've 
been this blessed afternoon.’ 
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The taunt rankled. Hugh looked 
up from his operations. 

‘There’s reason for it, Mistress 
Faith; take my word, there’s rea- 
son for it, though you can’t expect 
to be told the whys and the where- 
fores every time as one of our 
horses gets a gallop.’ 

There was a mystery, then. Toa 
woman such an admission was in 
itself a challenge. Faith vowed to 
know all about it ere she slept that 
night. 

A sprig of green remained in her 
hand. She pulled it asunder pen- 
sively, leaf by leaf, and heaved one 
or two deep sighs. She knew her 
man thoroughly; despite his vine- 
gar face his heart was as soft as 
butter to the sex. 

‘Ah, Hugh,’ she said, ‘it’s an 
anxious time for us poor women, 
that sits and cries our eyes out, 
when you men you've nothing to 
brood over. I was in hopes the 
troubles was all done now. What- 
ever should I do to lose you again, 
dear? Tell me, Hugh, leastways, 
it’s nothing up about yourself, is 
it ?” 

Faith’s eyes were very soft and 
pretty, and she used them at this 
juncture with considerable skill. 

Dymocke looked up, undoubtedly 
mollified. 

‘Well, it’s nothing about myself 
—there!’ he grunted out, ina rough 
voice. 

A step was gained; he had made 
an admission. She would wheedle 
it all out of him now before the 
—— rang. : 

* Nor yet the Captain,’ exclaimed 
Faith, clasping her hands in an 
agony of affected alarm. ‘Say it’s 
not the Captain, Hugh, for any 
sake. Oh, my poor young mistress! 
Say it’s not the Captain, or Major, 
or whatever he be; only say the 
word, Hugh, that he’s safe.’ 

‘Well, he’s safe enough as yet, 
for the matter of that,’ answered 
Hugh, saying the word, however, 
with considerable unwillingness. In 
such a ‘pumping’ process as the 
present the struggles of ihe victim 
are the more painful from his total 
inability to escape. 

‘As yet, Hugh?’ repeated the 
operator; ‘as yet? Then youknow 
something about him? you know 
where he is? you've heard of him? 
FF2Z 
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he’s alive and well? He’s come 
back from abroad ? he’s in England ? 
perhaps he’s in Northamptonshire 
even now ?” 

Dymocke’s whole attention 
seemed bent on his currycomb 
and accompanying sibilations. 

Faith set her lips tight. 

‘Sergeant Dymocke,’ she said, 
with an air of solemn warning, 
‘ you and me has kept company now 
for many a long day, and none can 
say as I’ve so much as looked over 
my shoulder at ever a young man 
but yourself. There’s Master Snood, 
the mercer in Northampton, and 
long Will Bucksfoot, the wild fores- 
ter at Rockingham, as has been 
down scores and scores of times on 
their bended knees to me to say the 
word, and I never said the word, 
and I never wouldn’t. I wont say 
what I’ve thought, and I wont say 
what I’ve hoped ; but if things is to 
end as they've begun between you 
and me, I wouldn’t answer for the 
consequences !’ 

With this mysterious and com- 
prehensive threat, Faith burst into 
a passion of tears, and burying her 
face in her apron, wept aloud, refus- 
ing to be comforted. 

Another point gained. She had 
dextrously shifted her ground, and 
put him in the position of the 
suppliant. 

e was forced to abandon his 
horse and console her to the best of 
his abilities, with awkward caresses 
and blunt assurances of affection. 
By degrees the sobs became less 
frequent; certain vague hints, tend- 
ing tochyiygneal results, produced, 
as usual, a sedative effect. Peace 
was established, and Faith returned 
to the attack much invigorated by 
the tears that had so relieved her 
feelings. 

‘Of course you'd trust a wife with 
everything you knew,’ observed 
Faith, in answer to an observation 
of Dymocke’s, which we are bound 
to admit was not marked by his 
usual caution. ‘And the Major is 
come back?’ she added, in her most 
coaxing accents and with her sun- 
niest smile. 

‘Yes, he’s back,’ said Hugh, 
laconically. 

‘And you've seen him?’ added 
Faith, who felt she was winning 
easy. 


Hugh nodded. 

* This afternoon ?’ 

Another nod, implying a cau- 
tious affirmative. 

‘Where ?” 

‘Close by, at Brampton. The 
horse knowed him at once, for all 
his disguise. It was beautiful to 
see the dumb creature’s affection,’ 
urged Hugh, emphatically. 

‘Disguised, was he?’ echoed 
Faith, delighted with the result of 
her perseverance. ‘ Where had he 
come from? where was he going 
to? what was he doing? You may 
as well tell me all about it now, 
Hugh. Come, out with it; there’s 
a dear.’ 

Out it all came, indeed, as a 
secret generally does, much to the 
relief of the proprietor and the 
satisfaction of the curious. Like a 
goat-skin of Spanish wine in which 
the point of a mountaineer’s knife 
has been"dextrously inserted, there 
is a little frothing and bubbling at 
first, then a few precious drops ooze 
through the orifice, and anon a fine 
generous stream comes flowing out 
continuously till the skin is emptied. 

So Faith learned that the shabby 
fisherman at Brampton ford was none 
other than Major Bosville ; that he 
was waiting there with a political 
object, which it would be more than 
his life’s worth to disclose ; that he 
had been fishing there for two 
whole days, and had not achieved 
the object for which he had come ; 
that the ladies and Sir Giles had 
been within ten yards of him, and 
never recognised him; and lastly, 
that the sorrel’s attachment to his 
master was not to be obliterated by 
time, nor to be deceived by appear- 
ances. 

‘It was a sight to do your eyes 
good, my dear,’ said Hugh, stroking 
the horse’s nose, ‘ to see him break 
away from me and gallop all round 
the miller’s close, as if he'd never be 
caught nor tamed again, and then 
trotting up to Major Humphrey as 
if he’d been a dog, and neighing for 
joy, and rubbing his head against 
his master, and the Major looking 
a’most as pleased as the horse. 
They’ve more sense and more affec- 
tion too than many human beings,’ 
added Hugh, impressively ; ‘and 
now you needn’t to be told, my 
dear, why I gave him this bit of a 
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turn to keep his pipes clear in case 
of accidents. He might be wanted 
to-morrow, or he might not; but if 
so be that he were, it shall never be 
said that he came out of this stable 
and wasn’t fit to save a man’s life. 
They're like the female sex, my 
dear, in many particulars, but in 
none so much as this. It’s ruling 
them well and working of them easy 
that makes them good; but it’s 
ruling them strict and working of 
them hard that makes them better.’ 

With this philosophical axiom, 
the result, doubtless, of much atten- 
tive observation, Dymocke clothed 
up the sorrel, and led him into the 
stable, whilst Faith, with an expres- 
sion of deeper anxiety than often 
troubled her pretty face, tripped 
away to her mistress’s room, and to 
the best of our belief never visited 
the laundry after all. 

Grace had to be dressed for sup- 
per. In those simple days people 
supped by daylight in the summer, 
and revised their toilets carefully 
for the meal, much as they dress for 
dinner now; and in those days, as 
in the present, a lady’s ‘ back hair’ 
was a source of much manual labour 
to her maid, and much mental 
anxiety to herself. 

Though Faith worked away at 
the ebon masses with an unmerciful 
number of jerks and twitches and 
an unusually hard brush, she did 
not succeed in exciting the attention 
of the sufferer, who sat patient and 
motionless in her hands—not even 
looking at herself in the glass. 

Faith heaved one or two surpris- 
ingly deep sighs, and even ventured 
upon a catching of the breath, such 
as with ladies of her profession is 
the usual precursor to a flood of 
tears, but without the slightest 
effect. Grace never lifted her eyes 
from the point of her foot, which 
peeped out beneath her robe. 

At length the waiting-maid 
pressed her hand against her side, 
with an audible expression of pain. 

‘ What’s the matter, Faith?’ said 
her mistress, turning round, with a 
wondering abstracted gaze, which 
brightened into one of curiosity as 
she marked the excited expression 
of her attendant’s countenance. 

‘Nothing, ma’am,’ replied Faith, 
with another catching of the breath, 
real enough this time ; ‘ leastways 
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nothing’s the matter at present, 
though what’s to come of it good- 
ness only knows. Oh, Mistress 
Grace! Mistress Grace !’ she added, 
letting all the ‘back hair’ down en 
masse, and clasping her two hands 
upon her bosom, ‘ who d’ye think’s 
come back again? who d’ye think’s 
within a mile of this house at this 
blessed minute? who d’ye think’s 
been disguised and fishing by 
Brampton mill this very day? and 
the sorrel knew him though nobody 
else didn’t, and all the troubles that 
was clean gone and over is_ to 
begin again; and who d’ye think it 
is, Mistress Grace, that might be 
walking up the stairs and into this 
very room even now ?’ 

Startling as was the possibility, 
Grace seemed to contemplate it with 
wondrous calmness. ‘Though she 
was blushing deeply, she exhibited 
no signs of surprise or alarm as she 
asked very quietly, ‘ Who ?” 

‘Why, who but Major Hum- 
phrey?’ replied Faith, triumphantly. 
‘Now, don’t ye take on, Mistress 
Grace, my sweet young lady, don’t 
you go for to frighten yourself, 
there’s a dear! Its Dymocke that 
saw him; and the sergeant’s a dis- 
creet man, you know, and as true 
as steel. And he says the Major 
looked so worn and thin, and as 

ale as a ghost. But the horse, 

e knew hin, bless his sorrel skin ; 
and the sergeant says he wouldn’t 
have discovered the Major himself, 
if it hadn’t been for the dumb 
animal. It’s as much as his life’s 
worth to be here, Mistress Grace, 
so the sergeant says; and the 
Roundheads—that’s the rebels, as 
we was used to call them—the 
Parliamentarians (wise and godly 
men, too, some of them) would 
shoot him to death as soon as ever 
they set eyes on him; but don’t 
you worrit and fret yourself, Mis- 
tress Grace, don’t ye now !’ 

Grace received the intelligence 
with surprising composure. ‘He 
was looking dreadfully altered,’ she 
muttered to herself; but she only 
told Faith that if this very im- 
probable story were really true, it 
was incumbent on the possessor of 
so deadly a secret to bridle her 
tongue, and not allow the slightest 
hint to escape that might be the 
means of throwing Bosville into the 
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‘hands of his enemies ; and she went 
down to supper with an unfaltering 
step and an air of outward com- 
posure that astonished and even 
somewhat displeased her susceptible 
handmaiden. 

‘She can’t care for him one 
morsel,’ said Faith, as she folded 
up her lady’s things and put them 
carefully away. The girl had no 
idea of the power possessed by some 
natures to ‘suffer and be still.’ In 
a parallel case she would have cried 
her own eyes out, she thought, and 
it would have done her good. She 
did not know, and would not have 
appreciated, the ‘enduring faculty’ 
that seems most fully developed in 
the two extreme races of the patri- 
cian and the savage, and esteemed 
’ herself doubtless happier without 
the pride that dries our tears, ’tis 
true, but dries them much in the 
same way that the red-hot searing- 
iron scorches up and stanches the 
stream from a gaping wound. 
Grace possessed her share of this 
well-born quality, for all her gentle 
manner and her quiet voice; nor 
did she ever draw more largely 
upon her stores of self-command 
than while she sat opposite Sir Giles 
at supper that evening, and filled 
out his ‘dish of claret’ again and 
again with her own pretty hands. 
She thought the meal never would 
be over. This stanch old Cavalier 
was in unusual spirits with the 

rospect of his Majesty’s visit, and 
aughed and joked with his thought- 
ful ‘Gracey,’ so perseveringly as 
almost to drive her wild. She ab- 
solutely thirsted for solitude, and 
the enjoyment, if such it could be 
called, of her own thoughts. But 
supper was over at last. Sir 
Giles, leaning back inhis high carved 
chair, sank to his usual slumber, 
and Grace was free to come and go 
unnoticed, for Lord Vaux was still on 
a sick bed, and Mary Cave, pleading 
fatigue and indisposition, had re- 
mained in her own chamber. 

Now, it is a singular fact, that 
although neither of the ladies who 
occupied Lord Vaux’s roomy old 
coach had immediately recognised 
the disguised fisherman at Brampton 
mill, a certain instinctive conacious- 
ness of his identity had come upon 
each of them at the same instant; 
and it is no less singular that neither 
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of them should have offered the 

slightest hint of her suspicions to\ 
her companion; and that although 

the manner of each was more affec- 

tionate than usual, by a sort of tacit 

understanding they should have 

avoided one another’s society for 

the rest of the day. 

Thus it came to pass that Mary, 
who never used to be tired, went to 
her own room immediately she re- 
turned from Holmby, and begged 
she might not be disturbed even by 
the ‘burnt posset,’ which was our 
ancestors’ jolly substitute for a ‘ cup 
of tea.’ 

It may seem strange that Mistress 
Cave should have been so ignorant 
of Bosville’s movements, and that 
she of all women should have been 
so startled by his unexpected ap- 
pearance in Northamptonshire ; but 
truth to tell, Mary had long ceased 
to know his intentions, or to be 
consulted as of old about his every 
action. Though he had written to 
her frequently, all correspondence 
from the Queen’s Court was so 
carefully watched, that his letters 
never reached their destination; and 
the same cause had intercepted an 
epistle which, after a long interval 
of suspense, proud Mary Cave had 
brought herself to write to the man 
whose absence she was astonished 
to find she bore so impatiently. It 
was galling, doubtless, but it was 
none the less true. When she 
parted from him at Exeter, there 
was indeed every probability that 
in those troublous times they might 
never meet again on earth; and 
this separation she could not but 
feel was a most unpleasant contin- 
gency. Nay, it was actually pain- 
ful, and many a secret tear it cost 
her. This it was which had made 
her so cold and haughty till he 
actually bid her farewell; and how 
often since had she wished, till her 
heart ached, that she could live those 
few days over again! As month 
after month passed on without 
further tidings, she seemed to feel 
her loss more and more. Self- 
reproach, curiosity, and pique com- 
bined to make her think and ponder 
on the absent one, whose merits, 
both of mind and body, seemed to 
come out so vividly now that it was 

ossible they belonged to her no 
onger. Margwasno dull observer 
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of human nature, and she knew well 
that if she really cared to retain his 
affections, she had been playing a 
somewhat dangerous game. Had 
he been employed in the alarms and 
excitement of warfare, subjected 
day by day to the ennobling in- 
fluence of danger, his higher and 
better feelings kept awake by the 
ae stimulus of military glory, 
and the deepest, truest affections 
of his heart, enhanced as they 
always are by the daily habit of 
looking death in the face, she felt 
she would have reigned in that 
heart more imperiously than ever ; 
but the case was quite different 
now. He was living in the atmo- 
sphere of a pleasure-loving and 
profligate Court. He was subjected 
to just so much excitement and dis- 
sipation as would serve to distract 
his thoughts, just so much interest- 
ing employment as would forbid 
his inl from dwelling continuously 
upon any single topic. From his 

sition he was sure to bé courted 

y the great, and with his person 
to be weleomed by the fair. To do 
him justice,he had ever shown him- 
self sufficiently callous to the latter 
temptation, and yet Mary re- 
membered the wit and the attrac- 
tions of those French ladies amongst 
whom she had spent her youth; 
she even caught herself recalling 
his admiration of one or two of her 
own accomplishments derived from 
that source. He might find others 
fairer than she was now—kinder 
than she had ever been—some 
gentle heart would be sure to love 
him dearly, and the very intensity 
of its affection would win his in 
return ; and then indeed he would 
be lost to her altogether: she would 
rather he was lying dead and buried 
yonder on Naseby-field! And yet, 
no! no!—anything were better 
than that. Mary was startled at 
the bitterness and the strength of 
her own passions. It was frightful! 
it was humiliating! it was un- 
womanly! to feel like this. Was 
she weaker as she grew older, that 
she could thus coniess to herself 
so deep an interest in one who might 
perhaps already have forgotten her? 
She had not loved Falkland so— 
that was a pure, lofty, and ennobling 
sentiment—there was much more 
of the earthly element in this 
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strange wild fascination. Perhaps 
it was none the less dear, none the 
less dangerous on that account. 

So she resolved that whatever 
cause had brought him back at last 
(for too surely she felt the disguised 
fisherman was -no other than Bos- 
ville), she at least would appear to 
be ignorant and careless of his move- 
ments. Till his long silence was 
explained, of course he could be 
nothing to her; and even then, if 
people could forget for two whole 
years, other people could forget 
altogether. es, it would be far 
better so. He must be changed 


indeed not to have spoken to her 
that very day by the water side. 
Then she remembered what Grace 
had said about the knot of pink 
ribbon ; and womanlike, after judg- 
ing him so harshly, her heart smote 
her for her unkindness, and she 


wept. 

The sun was sinking below the 
horizon when Grace stepped out 
upon the terrace at Boughton, and 
wrapping a scarf around her shoul- 
ders, paced slowly away for a stroll 
in the cool atmosphere and re- 
freshing breezes of the park. 
It was delicious to get into the 
pure evening air after the hot 
drive and the crowded court, and 
Sir Giles’s interminable supper; 
to be alone once more under 
God’s heaven, and able to think un- 
disturbed. The deer were already 
couching for the night amongst the 
fern, the rooks had gone home hours 
ago, but a solitary and belated 
heron, high up in the calm sky, was 
winging his soft, silent way towards 
the flush of sunset which crimsoned 
all the west. It was the hour of 
peace and repose, when nature sub- 
sides to a dreamy stillness ere she 
sinks to her majestic sleep, when 
the ox lies down in his pasture, and 
the wild bird is hushed on the 
bough, when all is at rest on earth 
save only the restless human heart, 
which will never know peace but in 
the grave. 

Grace threaded the stems of the 
tall old trees, her foot falling lightly 
upon the mossy sward, her white 
figure glancing ghost-like in and out 
the dusky avenues, her fair brow, 
from which she put back the masses 
of hair with both hands, cooling in 
the evening breeze. 
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What did she here? She scarce 
knew herself why she had sought 
this woodland solitude—why she 
had been so restless, so impatient, 
so dissatisfied with everything and 
everybody, so longing to be alone. 
Deeply she pondered on Faith’s 
narrative, though indeed she had 
guessed the truth long before her 
handmaiden’s confidences. Much 
she wondered what he wasdoing here 
—whence had he come ?—when 
was he going away?—what was 
this political mystery in which 
foolish Faith believed so implicitly? 
Why was he in Northamptonshire 
at all? Was there a chance of his 
wandering here to-night to visit his 
old haunts P—and if he should,what 
was that toher? The girl’s cheek 
flushed, though she was alone, with 
mingled pain and pride as she re- 
flected that she had given her heart 
unasked. No! not quite given it, 
but suffered it to wander sadly out 
of her own control; and that though 
she was better now, there had been 
a time when she cared for hima 
great deal more than was good for 
her. Well, it was over, and yet 
she should like to see him once 
again, she confessed, if it were only 
to wish him ‘good-bye.’ Were 
there fairies still on earth? Could 
it be possible her wish was granted? 
There he was! 

Grace’s heart beat violently, and 
her breath came and went very 
quick as the dark figure of a man 
emerged from the shade of an old 
oak under which he had been stand- 
ing, not ten paces from her. She 
almost repented of her wish, that 
seemed to have been accorded so 
readily. Poor Grace! there was 
no occasion for penitence; ere he 
had made three strides towards her 
she had recognised him ; and it was 
with a voice in which disappoint- 
ment struggled with unfeigned sur- 

rise, that she exclaimed, ‘ Captain 
{ffingham!’ 

He doffed his hat, and begged 
her, with the old manly courtesy 
she remembered so well, not to be 
alarmed. ‘ His duty,’ he said, ‘had 
brought him into theneighbourhood, 
and he could not resist the tempta- 
tion of visiting the haunts of those 
who had once been so kind to him 
before these unhappy troubles had 
turned his best friends to strangers, 
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if not to enemies.’ His voice shook 
as he spoke, and Grace could not 
forbear extending her hand to him; 
as she touched his it’ was like ice, 
and he trembled, that iron soldier, 
as if he was cold. 

Darkness was coming on apace, 
yet even in the fading light Grace 
could not but see how hardly Time 
had dealt with her old admirer—an 
admirer of whom, although unde- 
clared, her womanly instinct had 
been long ago conscious as a very 
devoted and a very worthy one. 

George’s whole countenance had 
deepened into the marked lines and 
grave expression of middle age. 
The hair and beard, once so raven 
black, were now grizzled; and 
although the tall strong form was 
square and erect as ever, its gestures 
had lost the buoyant elasticity of 
youth, and had acquired the slow 
and somewhat listless air of those 
who have outlived their prime. 

He seemed to have got something 
to communicate, yet he walked by 
her side without uttering another 
syllable. Grace looked down at the 
ground, and could not mark the 
sidelong gaze of deep, melancholy 
tenderness with which he regarded 
her beautiful profile and shapely 
form. The silence became very 
embarrassing ; after the second turn 
she began to get quite frightened. 

He spoke at last as it seemed 
with a mighty effort, and in a low, 
choking voice. 

‘You are surprised to see me, 
Mistress Grace, and with reason; 
perhaps I am guilty of presumption 
in even entering your kinsman’s 
domain. Well, it is for the last 
time. Forgive me if I have startled 
you, or intruded on your solitude. 
May I speak to you for five minutes? 
I will not detain youlong. Believe 
me, I never expected to see you 
here to night.’ 

‘Then why on earth did you 
come?’ was Grace’s very natural 
reflection, but she only bowed and 
faltered out a few words expressive 
of her willingness to hear all he had 
got to say. 

‘I only arrived to-day at North- 
ampton,’ he proceeded, calming as 
he went on; ‘I have been ap- 
pointed to the command of a divi- 
sion of the army, to watch this dis- 
trict, and preserve the peace of his 
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Majesty and his Parliament. We 
have reason to believe that a con- 
spiracy is being organized to plunge 
this country once more in civil war. 
Suspicious persons are about.’ 

Grace glanced sharply at him. 

‘ My troopers are even now scour- 
ing the country to arrest a mes- 
senger from France, of whom I 
have received information. It is 
sad work, my duty will compel me 
to hang him to the nearest tree.’ 

It was fortunate that the failing 
light prevented his seeing how pale 
she had turned. 

‘Believe me, Mistress Grace, itis 
hopeless for the “ Malignants ” to 
stir up civil war again. His Ma- 
jesty’s Parliament will act for the 
safety of his Majesty’s person, and 
it wili be my duty, with the large 
force I command, to escort him in 
security to the neighbourhood of 
London.’ 

Grace listened attentively—the 
little Royalist was half frightened, 
and half indignant at the calm tone 
of conscious power in which the suc- 
cessful soldier of the Parliament an- 
nounced his intentions. 

Effingham paused, as if to gather 
courage, then proceeded, speaking 
very rapidly, and looking studious 
away from the person he addressed. 

‘You have nevet known, Mis- 
tress Grace, God forbid you ever 
should know, such suffering and 
such anxiety as I have experienced 
now for many long months. I did 
not come here to night to tell you 
this. I did not come here expect- 
ing to see you at all. It was weak, 
I grant you, and unmanly, but I 
could not resist the temptation of 
wandering near your home once 
again, of watching the house in 
which you were, and perhaps look- 
ing on the light that shone from 
your window. I am no love-sick 
swain, Mistress Grace,’ he added, 
smiling bitterly, ‘with my rough 
soldier’s manners and my grey 
hair; but I plead guilty to this one 
infatuation, and you may despise 
me for it if you will. Well! asI 
have met you to night, I will tell 
you all—listen. Ever since I have 
snown you, I have loved you, God 
help me! better than my own soul. 
You will never know, Grace, you 
shall never know, how truly, how 
dearly, how worse than madly—I 
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feel it is hopeless—I feel it is no 
use—that I can never be more to 
you than the successful Rebel, the 
enemy that is only not hated be- 
cause you are too gentle and kind 
to hate any human being. Many a 
weary day have I longed to tell you 
this and soto bid you farewell, and 
see you never more. It is over 
now, and I am happier for the con- 
fession. God bless you, Grace! If 
you could have cared for me I 
should have been worthy of you—it 
cannot be—I shall never forget you 
—farewell!’ 

He raised her hand, pressed it 
once to his lips, and ere he had re- 
covered from her astonishment he 
was gone. 

Grace looked wildly around her, 
as one who wakes from a dream. 
It seemed like a dream indeed, but 
she still heard the tramp of his 
step as he walked away in the calm 
night, and listening for a few 
minutes after he was gone, distin- 
guished the clatter of a horse’s hoofs 
on the hard road leading to North- 
ampton. Grace was utterly bewil- 
dered and confused. There was 
something not unpleasant in the 
sensation too. Long ago, though 
she was a good deal afraid of it, she 
had hugely admired that stern en- 
thusiastic nature, but the image of 
another had prevented the impres- 
sion ripening into any feeling deeper 
than interest and esteem. And now 
to discover for a certainty that she 
had subjugated that strong, brave 
heart, that the rebel warrior had 
been worshipping her in secret all 
those long morths, in the midst of 
his dangers and his victories, that 
her influence had softened his rigour 
to many a Royalist, and that he 
had saved her own dear old father 
at Naseby for her sake,—all this 
was anything but disagreeable to 
that innate Jove of dominion which 
exists in the gentlest of her sex, 
and such a conquest as that of the 
famous Parliamentary general (for 
to that rank George had speedily 
risen) was one that any woman 
might be proud of, and was indeed 
a soothing salve to her heart, woun- 
ded and mortified by the neglect of 
another. But then the danger to 
that other smote her with a chill 
and sickening apprehension. It 
could be none but Bosville that had 
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been seen and suspected by the 
keen-eyed Parliamentarians. He 
might be a prisoner even now, and 
she shuddered as she reflected on 
that ghastly observation of Effing- 
ham’s about the nearest tree. Word 
by word she recalled his conversa- 
tion, and the design upon the King’s 
liberty, which she had somewhat 
overlooked in the contemplation of 
more personal topics, assumed a 
frightful importance as she remem- 
bered that she was the depositary 
of this important intelligence. 
What ought she to do? Though 
Effingham had trusted her, he had 
extorted no promise of secresy, and 
as she had always been taught be- 
sides that her first duty was towards 
her Sovereign, there was no time 
for consideration. What was to be 
done? The King was in danger— 
Bosville was in danger—and she 
alone had the knowledge, though 
without the power of prevention. 

twas she todo? What could 
she do? She was completely at her 
wit’s end! 

In this predicament Grace’s pro- 
ceedings were characteristic, if not 
conclusive ; she first of all began to 
cry, and then resolved upon con- 
sulting Mary, and making a ‘clean 
breast of it,’ which she felt would 
be an inexpressible relief. With 
this object she returned at once to 
the house, and hurried without delay 
to her friend’s chamber. 

That lady’s indisposition had ap- 
parently not been severe enough to 
cause her to go to bed. On the 
contrary, she was sitting up, still 
completely dressed, and with a 
wakeful, not to say harassed ex- 
pression on her countenance which 

recluded all idea of sleep for many 

ours to come. She welcomed 
Grace with some little astonishment, 
‘her headache was better, and it 
was kind of dear Gracey to come and 
inquire after her—she was just 
going to bed—she had been sitting 
up writing,’ she said. 

There was a sheet of paper on the 
table, only it was blank. 

Grace flung herself into her arms, 
and had ‘ the ery’ fairly out, which 
had been checked whilst she ran 
into the house. 

‘And the thing must be told,’ 
sobbed the agitated girl, when she 
had detailed her unexpected meet- 
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ing with Effingham, and its start- 
lingresults; ‘and father mustn’tknow 
it, or it will all be worse than ever, 
he’ll be arming the servants and 
the few tenants that have got a 
horse left, and all the horrors will 
have to begin again, and he'll be 
killed some day, Mary, I know he 
will. What shall 1 do? What 
shall I do?” 

Mary’s courage always rose in a 
difficulty ; her brow cleared now, 
and her head went up. 

‘He must not be told a word, 
and the King must! Leave that 
to me, Gracey.’ 

Grace looked unspeakably com- 
forted for a moment, but the tide 
of her troubles surged in again irre- 
sistibly, as she thought of the sus- 
pected fisherman and the noose at 
the nearest tree. 

‘But Bosville, Mary—Bosville— 
think of him, close by here, and 
those savages hunting for him and 
thirsting for his blood. Oh! Mary, 
I must save him, and I will. What 
can be done? advise me, Mary— 
advise me. Ifa hair of his head is 
hurt I shall never sleep in peace 


n.’ 

‘I wish we had stopped and 
spoken to him to-day,’ observed 
Mary, abstractedly ; ‘and yet it 
might only have compromised him, 
and done no good.’ 

Grace looked up sharply through 
her tears. ‘Did you know it was 
Bosville, Mary, in that disguise? 
So did I!’ 

Notwithstanding Mistress Cave’s 
self-command, a shadow as of great 

ain passed over her countenance. 
te faded, nevertheless, as quickly as 
it came. She took Grace’s hand in 
her own, and looked quietly and 
sadly in the girl’s weeping face. 

* Do you love him, Sener ?” she 


said, very gently, and with a sickly 
sort of smile. 

Grace’s only answer was to hide 
her face between her hands and 
sob as if her heart would break. 

Till she had sobbed herself to 
sleep in her chamber, her friend 


never lefther. It was midnight ere 
she returned to her own room, and 
dotted the blank sheet of paper 
with a few short words in cipher. 
When this was done, Mary leaned 
her head upon her hand and pon- 
dered long and earnestly. 
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We have all read of the pearl of 

eat price in the holy parable, and 

ow, when the seeker had found it, 
he went and sold all that he had, 
and bought it and made it his own. 
Lightly he thought of friends, and 
fame, and fortune, compared to the 
treasure of his heart. We have 
often imagined the weary look of 
utter desolation which would have 
overspread his features, could he 
have seen that pearl shivered into 
fragments, the one essential object 
of his life existent no more—the 
treasure destroyed, and with it the 
heart also. Such a look was on 
Mary’s pale face as she sat by her 
bedside watching for the first flush 
of the summer dawn. 


_ 


CuHapter X XIX. 
‘THE FALCON GENTLE.’ 


The sun shone bright on the level 
terraces of Holmby House—huge 
stone vases grotesquely carved and 
loaded with garden-flowers studded 
the shaven lawns and green slopes 
that adorned the southern front of 
the palace—here and there a close- 
clipped yewor stunted juniper threw 
its Diack shadow across the sward, 
and broke in some measure the 
uniformity of those long formal 
alleys in which our forefathers took 
such pleasure. Half-way down the 
hill, ccna the interstices of their 
quivering screen of leaves, the fish- 
ponds gleamed like burnished gold 
in the morning light ; and far below 
the sunny vale, broken by clumps 
of forest timber, and dotted with 
sheep and oxen, stretched away till 
it lost itself in the dense woodlands 
of Althorpe-park. 

Two figures paced the long terrace 
that immediately fronted the man- 
sion. To and fro they walked with 
rapid strides, nor paused to contem- 

late the beauties of the distant 
andseape, nor the stately magnifi- 
cence of the royal palace—shafted, 
mullioned, and pinnacled like a 
stronghold of romance. It was 


Charles and his attendant, the Earl 
of Pembroke, taking their morning 
exercise, which the methodical King 
considered indispensable to his 
health, and which was sufficiently 
to the old and enfeebled 
the noble commissioner. 


harassin 
frame o 


The King on the Terrace. 
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Charles, like his son, was a rapid 
and vigorous pedestrian. His 
bodily powers were wonderfully un- 
susceptible to fatigue ; and perhaps 
the concentrated irritation awak- 
ened by a life of continuous sur- 
veillance and restraint may have 
found vent in thus fiercely pacing 
like some wild animal the area of 
hiscage. Poor old Lord Pembroke, 
on whom the duty of a state- 
gaoler to his Sovereign had been 
thrust, sorely against his will, and 
for whom ‘a good white pillow for 
that good white head’ had been more 
appropriate than either steel head- 
piece or gilded coronet, had no such 
incentive to exertion, and halted 
breathlessly after the King, with a 
ludicrous mixture of deference and 
dismay, looking wistfully at the 
stone dial which stood midway in 
their course every time they passed 
it, and ardently longing for the 
time of his dismissal from this the 
most fatiguing of all his unwelcome 
duties. 

The King, whose lungs, like his 
limbs, were little affected by his 
accustomed exercise, strode man- 
fully on, talking, as was his wont, 
upon grave and weighty subjects, 
and anon waiting with gentle 

atience for the answers of the 
agging courtier. His Majesty was 
this morning in a more than usually 
moralizing mood. 

‘Look yonder, my Lord Earl,’ 
said he, pointing to the beauteous 
scene around him—the smiling 
valley, the trim pleasure-grounds, 
the sparkling waters, with the 
lazy pike splashing at intervals to 
the surface, and the blossoms 
showering pink and white in the 
softsummer breeze. ‘ Look yonder, 
and see how the sun penetrates 
every nook and cranny of the copse- 
wood, even as it floods the open 
meadows in its golden glory. That 
sunlight is everywhere, my lord, in 
the lowest depths of the castle- 
vaults, as on yon bright — 
around which the noisy daws are 
wheeling and chattering even now. 
Tis that sunlight which offers day, 
dim though it be, to the captive in 
the dungeon, even as it bathes in 
its lustre the eagle on the cliff. Is 
there no moral in this, my lord? 
Is there no connexion, think you, 
between the rays which give warmth 
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to the body, and the inner light 
which gives life to the soul ?’ 

Lord Pembroke was out of breath, 
and a little deaf into the bargain. 
‘Very true, your Majesty,’ he as- 
sented, having caught just enough 
of the King’s discourse to be aware 
that it related in some measure to 
the weather. ‘ Very true, as your 
Majesty says, we shall have rain 
anon!’ And the old Earl looked up 
at the skies, over which a light 
cloud or two were passing, with a 
sidelong glance, like some weather- 
wise old raven, devoutly hoping 
that a shower might put an end at 
once to the promenade and the con- 
versation. 

‘Aye! it is even so,’ proceeded 
the King, apparently answering his 
own thoughts rather than the in- 
consequent remark of his attendant. 
‘There is indeed a cloud athwart 
the sun, and yet he is shining as 
brightly behind it upon the rest of 
the universe, as though there were 
no veil interposed between our 
petty selves and his majestic light. 
And shall we murmur because the 
dark hour cometh and we must 
grope in our blindness awhile, and 
mayhap wander from the path, and 
stumble and bruise our feet, till 
the day breaks in its glory once 
more? Oh man! man! though 
thou art shrinking and shivering in 
the storm, the sun shines still the 
same in its warmth and dazzling 
light; though thou art cowering in 
adversity, God is everywhere alike 
in wisdom, power, and goodness.’ 

As the King spoke, he turned and 
paced the length of the terrace once 
more. The clouds passed on, and 
the day was bright as ever. It 
seemed a good omen; and as the 
unhappy are prone to be super- 
stitious, it was accepted as such by 
the meditative Monarch. Insilence 
he walked on, deeply engrossed with 
many a sad ma solemn subject. 
His absent Queen, from whom he 
had been long expecting tidings, 
whom he still loved with the unde- 
monstrative warmth of his deep 
and tender nature—his ruined party 
and proscribed adherents—his lost 
Crown, for he could scarce now 
consider himself a Sovereign— 
his imperilled life, for already had 
he suspected the intentions of the 
Parliament, and resolved to oppose 
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them if necessary, even to the 
death—lastly, his trust in God, 
which, weak, imprudent, injudicious 
as he may have been, never deserted 
Charles Stuart even in the last ex- 
tremity—which never yet failed any 
man who relied upon it in his need, 
from the King on the throne to the 
convict in the dungeon. 

But the Monarch’s walk was 
doomed to be interrupted, and Lord 
Pembroke’s penance brought to an 
earlier close than usual,by a circum- 
stance the origin of which we must 
take leave to retrograde a few hours 
to explain, affecting as it does the 
proceedings of a fair lady who, in all 
matters of difficulty or danger, was 
accustomed to depend on no energies 
and consult no will but her own. 

We left Mary Cave in her cham- 
ber at Boughton, watching wearily 
for the dawn, which came at length, 
as it comes alike to the bride, blush- 
ing welcome to her wedding-morn, 
and to the pale criminal, shrinking 
from the sunlight that he will never 
see more—which will come alike 
over and over again to our children 
and to our children’s children, when 
we are dead and forgotten, but 
which shall at last be extinguished 
too, or rather swallowed up in the 
Eternal Day, when Darkness, Sin, 
and Sorrow shall be destroyed for 
evermore. 

Pale and resolute, Mary made a 
eareful toilet with. the first streaks 
of day. Elaborately she arranged 
every fold of her riding-gear, and 
with far more pains than common 
pinned up and secured the long 
tresses of her rich brown hair. 
Usually they were accustomed to 
escape from their fastenings, and 
wave and float about her when dis- 
ordered by a gallop in provokingly 
attractive profusion ; but on this 
occasion they were so disposed that 
nothing but intentional violence 
was likely to disturb their shining 
masses. Stealthily she left her 
apartment, and without rousing the 
household sought the servants’ 
offices—no difficult task, as bolts 
and bars in those simple times were 
usually left unfastened, except in 
the actual presence of some recog- 
nised danger; and although such 
an old-fashioned manor-house as 
that of Boughton might be fortified 
securely against an armed force, it 
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was by no means so impregnable to 
a single thief who should simply 
use the precaution of taking off ee 
shoes. Not a single domestic did 
Mary meet as she took her well- 
known way towards the stables; 
and even Bayard’s loud neigh of 
recognition, echoed as it was by the 
delighted sorrel, failed to disturb 
the slumbers of Dymocke and his 
satellites. With her own fair hands 
Mary saddled and bridled her favou- 
rite, hurting her delicate fingers 
against the straps and buckles of 
his appointments. With her own 
fair hands she jessed and hooded 
‘Dewdrop,’ and took her from her 
perch in the falconer’s mews, with- 
out leave asked of that still un- 
conscious functionary; and thus 
dressed and mounted, with foot in 
stirrup and hawk on hand, Ma 
emerged through Teadhianaats 
like some female knight-errant, and 
took her well-known way to Bramp- 
ton-ford. 

We are all more or less self- 
deceivers, and this lady was no ex- 
ception to the rule of humanity. 
Secresy was no doubt judicious on 
such an expedition as that which 
she had now resolved to take in 
hand; yet it is probable that Dy- 
mocke at least might have been 
trusted so far as to saddle her horse 
and hood her falcon; but some- 
thing in Mary’s heart bid her feel 
shame that any one, even a servant, 
should know whither she was 
bound; and although other and 
unacknowledged motives besides 
the obvious duty of warning Charles 
of his danger prompted her to take 
so decided a step, she easily 
persuaded herself that zeal for 
the King’s safety, and regard 
for his person, made it imperative 
on her to keep religiously secret 
the interview she proposed extorting 
from his Majesty; and that in so 
delicate and dangerous a business 
she ought to confide in no one but 
herself. 

So she rode gently on towards 
Brampton-ford, Bayard stepping 
lightly and proudly over the 
nage sward, and ‘ Dewdrop’ 
shaking her bells merrily under the 
inspiriting influence of the morning 
air. A few short years ago she 
would have urged her horse into a 
gallop in the sheer exuberance of 
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her spirits ; nay, till within the last 
twenty-four hours, she would have 
paced along at least with head erect, 
and eye kindling to the beauties of 
the scene; but a change had come 
over her bearing, and her brow wore 
a look of depression and sadness, 
her figure stooped listlessly on her 
saddle ; her whole exterior denoted 
that weary state of dejection which 
overcomes the player in the great 
game of life, who has thrown the 
last stake—and lost ! 

As she neared the river, she 
looked anxiously and furtively 
around, peering behind every tree 
and hawthorn that studded the 
level surface of the meadow. In 
vain: no fisherman disturbed the 
quiet waters of the Nene—no soli- 
tary figure trampled the long grass, 
wet with the dews of morning. 
There was no chance of a recogni- 
tion—an explanation. Perhaps he 
avoided it on purpose—perhaps he 
felt aggrieved and wounded at her 
long silence—perhaps he had for- 
gotten her altogether. Two years 
was a long time. Men were pro- 
verbially inconstant. Besides, had 
she not resolved in her own heart 
that this folly should be terminated 
at once and for ever? Yes, it was 
providential he was not there. It 
was far better—their meeting would 
have been painful and awkward for 
both. She could not be sufficiently 
thankful that she had been spared 
the trial. All the time she would 
have given her right arm to see him 
just once again. 

With a deep sigh she roused 
Bayard into a gallop, and the good 
steed, nothing loth, stretched away 
up the hill with the long, regular 
stride that is indeed the true 
‘ poetry of motion.’ A form couch- 
ing low behind a clump of alders 
watched her till she was out of 
sight, and a shabbily-dressed fisher- 
man, with sad brow and heavy 
heart, then resumed his occupation 
of angling in the Nene with the 
same studious pertinacity that he 
had displayed in that pursuit for the 
last two days. 

It would have required indeed 
all the instincts of a loving heart, 
such as the sorrel, in common 
with his generous equine brethren, 
undoubtedly possessed, to re- 
cognise in the wan, _ travel- 
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stained angler the comely ex- 
terior of Humphrey Bosville. 
The drooping moustaches had been 
closely shaved, the long lovelocks 
shorn off by the temples to admit 
of the short flaxen wig which re- 
placed the young Cavalier’s dark, 
silky hair. His worn-out beaver 
too, slouched down over his eyes, 
and his rusty jerkin, with its high 
collar devoid of linen, completed the 
metamorphosis, while the small feet 
were encased in huge, shapeless 
wading boots, and the hands, usually 
so white and well kept, were now 
embrowned and stained by the in- 
fluence of exposure and hard usage. 
His disguise, he flattered himself, 
was perfect, and he was not a little 
proud of the skill by which he had 
escaped suspicion in the port at 
which he landed, and deceived even 
the wary soldiers of the Parliament 
as to his real character, at several 
military posts which they occupied, 
and where he had been examined. 
Humphrey Bosville, as we know, 
had passed his parole never again to 
bear arms against the Parliament, 
but his word of honour, he con- 
ceived, did not prohibit him from 
being the prime agent in every 
hazardous scheme organized by the 
Royal Party at that intriguing time. 
True to his faith, he missed no 
opportunity of risking life in the 
service of his Sovereign, and he was 
even now waiting in the heart of an 
enemy's country to deliver an im- 

rtant letter from the Queen to 

er wretched and imprisoned hus- 
band. 

For this cause he prowled 
stealthily about the river Nene, 
waiting for the chance of Charles’s 
crossing the bridge in some of his 
riding expeditions, and the sport of 
fishing in which he seemed to be 
engaged enabled him to remain in 
the same spot for several hours, un- 
suspected of aught save a charac- 
teristic devotion to that most 
patience-wearing of amusements. 

Though he saw his ladye love 
ride by alone in the early morning, 
a feeling of duty, still paramount in 
his soldier nature, prevented his 
discovering himself even to her. 
So he thought, and persuaded him- 
self there was no leaven of pique, 
no sense of irritation at long and 
unmerited neglect, embittering the 
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kindly impulses of his honest heart. 
= watched her egy form with 
aching eyes. ‘Aye,’ thought poor 
Souter all his long dheslthed 
love welling up in that deep tide of 
‘bitter waters’ which is so near 
akin to hate, ‘ride on as you used 
to do, in your beauty and your 
heartlessness, as you would do with- 
out drawing rein or turning aside, 
though my body were beneath your 
horse’s feet. What care you, that 
you have taken from me all that 
makes life hopeful and happy, and 
left me instead darkness where 
there should be light, and listless 
despair where there should be 
courage, and energy, and trust? I 
gave you all, proud, heartless 

ary, little enough it may be, and 
valueless to you, but still my all, 
and what have I reaped in ex- 
change? A fevered worn-out frame, 
that can only rest when prostrated 
by fatigue, a tortured spirit that 
never knows a respite save in the 
pressure of immediate and immi- 
nent danger. Well, it will soon be 
over now. This last stroke will 
probably finish my career, and there 
will be repose at any rate in the 
grave. I will be true to the last. 
Loyalty before all, You shall hear 
of Lim when it is too late, but of 
his own free will, proud, heartless 
woman, he will never look upon 
your face again!’ 

Our friend was very much hurt, 
and quite capable of acting as he 
imagined. ‘These lovers’ quarrels, 
you see, though the wise rate them 
at their proper value, are sufficiently 
painful to the r fools imme- 
diately concerned, and Major Bos- 
ville resumed his sport, not the least 
in the frame of mind recommended 
by old Isaac Walton to the dis- 
ciple who goes a-fishing. 

Meanwhile Mary Cave stretched 
on at Bayard’s long easy gallop till 
she came in view of the spires and 
chimneys of Holmby House tower- 
ing into the summer sky, when, with 
a gleam of satisfaction such as she 
had not yet displayed kindling on 
her beautiful face, she drew rein, 
and prepared for certain active ope- 
rations, which she had been medi- 
tating as she came along. 

Taking a circuit of the Palace, 
and entering the park at its western- 
most gate, she loosed Dewdrop’s 
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jesses, and without unhooding her, 
flung the falcon aloft into the air. 
A soft west wind was blowing at 
the time, and the bird, aceording to 
the nature of its kind, finding itself 
free from restraint, but at the same 
time deprived of sight, opened its 
broad wings to the breeze and 
soared away towards the pleasure- 
grounds of the Palace, in which 
Charles and the Earl of Pembroke 
were taking their accustomed exer- 
cise. 

Mary was no bad judge of 
falconry, and the very catastrophe 
she anticipated happened exactly 
as she intended. The hawk, sailing 
gallantly down the wind, struck 
heavily against the branches of a 
tall elm that intervened, and fell 
lifeless on the sward almost at the 
King’s feet. Mary at the same 
time urging Bayard to his speed, 
came scouring rapidly down the 
park as though in search of her lost 
favourite, and apparently uncon- 
scious of the presence of royalty or 
the proximity of a palace, put her 
horse’s head straight for the sunken 
fence which divided the lawns from 
the park. Bayard pointed his small 
ears, and cleared it at a bound, his 
mistress reining short up after per- 
forming this feat, and dismounting 
to oom over the body of her dead 
falcon with every appearance of 
acute and pre-occupied distress. 

The King and Lord Pembroke 
looked at each other in mute aston- 
ishment. Such an apparition was 
indeed an unusual variety in those 
tame morning walks, and the droop- 
ing figure of the lady, the dead 
bird, and the roused, excited horse, 
would have made a fit group for the 
sculptor or the painter. 

‘Gallantly ridden, fair dame! 
said the King, at length, breaking 
the silence, and discovering himself 
to the confused equestrian. ‘Al- 
though this is a somewhat sudden 
and unceremonious intrusion on our 
privacy, we are constrained to for- 
give it, in consideration of the bold- 
ness of the feat, and the heavy 
nature of your loss. Your falcon, 
I fear, is quite dead. Ha!’ added 
the monarch, with a start of recog- 
nition; ‘ by my faith it is Mistress 
Mary Cave! You are not here for 
nothing,’ he proceeded, becoming 
visibly pale, and speaking in an 
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agitated tone; ‘are there tidings of 

e Queen ?” 

Mary was no contemptible actress ; 
acting is, indeed, an accomplishment 
that seems to come naturally to 
most women. She now counterfeited 
such violent confusion and alarm at 
the breach of etiquette into which 
her thoughtlessness had hurried 
her, that the old Earl of Pembroke 
began to make excuses for her im- 
petuosity, and whilst Mary, affect- 
ing extreme faintness, only mur- 
mured ‘water, water,’ the old 
courtier kept urging upon the King 
that ‘the lady was probably igno- 
rant of court forms—that she did 
not know she was so near the palace 
—that her horse was running away 
with her,’ and such other incongru- 
ous excuses as his breathless state 
admitted of his enumerating. 

The King lost patience at last. 

‘ Don’t stand prating there, man,” 
said he, pointing to Mary, who 
seemed indeed to be at the last 
gasp; ‘go and fetch the lady some 
water—can you not see she will 
faint in two minutes ?’ 

And while the old Earl hobbled 
off in quest of the reviving element, 
Charles raised Mary from her knees, 
and repeated, in a voice trenibling 
with alarm, his previous question, 
‘ Are there tidings from the Queen?” 

‘No, my liege,’ replied Mary, 
whose faintness quitted her with 
extraordinary rapidity as soon as 
the Earl was out of ear-shot. ‘This 
business concerns yourself. There 
is a plot to carry off your Majesty's 
person, there is a plot to lead you 
to London a prisoner, this very day. 
I only discovered it at midnight. I 
had no means of communicating 
unwatched with my Sovereign, and 
I took this unceremonious method 
of intruding on his privacy. For- 
give me, my liege, r did not even 
know that 1 should be so fortunate 
as to see you for an instant alone; 
had you been accompanied by 
more than one attendant, I must 
have taken some other means of 
placing this packet in your hands.’ 

As Mary spoke she unbound the 
masses of her shining hair, and 
taking a paper from its folds, pre- 
sented it to the King, falling once 
more upon her knees, and kissing 
the royal hand extended to her 
with devoted loyalty. ‘Ihave here 
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communicated to your Majesty in 
cipher all I have learned about the 
lot. I might have been searched 
had I been compelled to demand an 
interview, and I knew no better 
method of concealing my packet 
than this. Oh, my liege! my 
liege! confide in me, the most de- 
voted of your subjects. It is never 
too late ‘to play a bold stroke; resist 
this measure with the sword—say 
but the word, lift but your royal 
hand, and I will engage to raise 
the country in sufficient force to 
bring your Majesty safe off, if I, 
Mary Cave, have to ride at their 
head !’ 

The King looked down at the 
beautiful figure kneeling there be- 
fore him, hér cheek flushed, her eyes 
bright with enthusiasm, her long 
soft hair showering over her neck 
and shoulders, her horse’s bridle 
clasped in one small gloved hand 
whilst the other held his own, which 
she had just pressed fervently to 
her lips; an impersonation of 
loyalty, self-abandonment, and un- 
availing heroism, of all the nobler 
and purer qualities which had been 
wasted so fruitlessly in the Royal 
cause ; and a sad smile stole over his 
countenance, whilst the tears stood 
in his deep, melancholy eyes as he 
looked from the animated living 

re, to the dead falcon that com- 
pleted the group. 

‘Enough blood has been shed,’ 
said he; ‘enough losses sustained 
by the Cavaliers of England in my 
quarrel. Charles Stuart will never 
again kindle the torch of war—no, 
not to save his crown—not to 
save his head! Nevertheless, kind 
Mistress Mary, forewarned is fore- 
armed, and your Sovereign offers 

ou his heartfelt thanks, ’tis all he 

now to give, for your prompt 
resolution and your unswerving 
loyalty. Would that it had cost 
you no more than your falcon, 
would that I could replace your 
favourite with a bird from my own 
royal mews. Alas! I am a King 
now only in name—I believe I have 
but one faithful subject left, and 
that is Mistress Mary Cave!’ 
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As the King spoke, Lord Pem- 
broke returned with the water, and 
Mary, with many acknowledgments 
of his Majesty’s condescension, and 
many apologies and excuses, min- 
gled with regrets for the loss of her 
falcon, remounted her horse, and 
leaving the pleasure-grounds by a 

rivate gate or postern of which the 
farl had the key, returned to 
Boughton by the way she had come, 
pondering in her own mind on the 
success of her enterprise and the 
impending calamities that seemed 
gathering in to crush the unhappy 


King. 

Much to the relief of the aged 
nobleman, this adventure closed the 
royal promenade for that morning, 
and Charles, giving orders for his 
attendants to be in readiness after 
dinner, as it was his intention to 
ride on horseback and indulge him- 
self in a game of bowls at Lord 
Vaux’s house at Boughton—an in- 
tention which may perhaps have 
accounted for his abrupt dismissal 
of Mary Cave—retired to the privacy 
of his closet, there to deliberate, not 
on the stormy elements of his poli- 
tical future, not on the warning he 
had just received and the best means 
of averting an imprisonment which 
now indeed threatened to be no 
longer merely a matter of form ; not 
on the increasing power of his sa- 
gacious enemy, who was even then 
taking his wary, uncompromising 
measures for his downfall, and 
whose mighty will was to that of 
the feeble Charles as his long cut- 
and-thrust broadsword to the walk- 
ing rapier of a courtier; not of 
Cromwell’s ambition and his own 
incompetency; not of his empty 
throne and his imperilled head— 
but of an abstruse dispute on 
casuistical divinity and the un- 
finished tag of a Latin verse! 

Truly in weaker natures constant 
adversity seems to have the effect 
of blunting the faculties and lower- 
ing the whole mental organization 
of the man. The metal must be 
iron in the first instance, or the 
blast of the furnace will never tem- 
per it into steel. 
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REATas are the facilities afforded 

us at the present day for journey- 
ing from place to place, it is a ques- 
tion whether as much has been 
gained by our improved modes of 
travelling as is generally imagined. 
Now that it is no less easy to get 
away from a place than to reach it, 
a long sojourn is seldom made any- 
where; goaded by a longing after 
novelty, travellers are. ever on the 
wing in seatth of ‘fresh fields and 
pastures new,’ and as a natural con- 
sequence of this ceaseless flitting 
about, they derive no real benefit— 
excepting, perhaps, in so far as 
health is concerned — from their 
travels. Again, the comparative 
cheapness of continental travelling, 
together with sundry other advan- 
tages, tempting almost ~_ one to 
spend his holiday abroad, England 
has become to the majority a sealed 
book which they have scarcely any 
wish to open or curiosity to examine. 
On the other hand, tourists come 
back from their rapid flight over 
France, Germany, and Italy, struck 
by the few peculiarities in character 
and singularities in custom of which 
they have managed to catch a pass- 
ing glance, unconscious that in dis- 
tricts lying close at hand in their 
own country are to be found cha- 
racters quite as strongly marked 
with peculiarities, and customs to 
the full as singular as any they may 
have chanced to fall in with on the 
other side of the Channel. 

In order to prove the truth of our 
assertion, we would request our 
readers to accompany us on a visit 
to a wild hill district of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, not twent 
miles distant from the deserted- 
looking village where poor Charlotte 
Bronté lived out her Some life. 

We will imagine, then, that, 
travelling by the Great Northern 
Railway, we have arrived at Leeds, 
with which, as one of the busiest 
and most unpicturesque towns of 
the Riding, most persons are fa- 
miliar. Some hundréd years before 
the reign of King John—who 
granted a charter to the Lord of the 
Manor, which contained a clause to 
the effect that no woman who was 
to be sold into slavery should pay 
custom in the borough—Leeds was 
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a wretched village containing some 
twenty houses; while not more than 
a century ago its inhabitants were 
characterized by their indolence and 
want of enterprise, having nothing 
to boast of in their town except the 
parish church, which, Thoresby tells 
us,resembled the spouse in the Can- 
ticles—for it was ‘black but comely.’ 
In Leland’s time the population was 
not equally guick with that of Brad- 
ford, and until the beginning of the 
pane century but little change 
ad taken place in the manners of 
the people. At that period, the 
markets were kept in a street called 
Bridgate, which was ‘admirable for 
twothings—one,the Bridge-end shot, 
at which the clothiers could have a 
good pot of ale, a trencher of roast or 
Foiled meat for their breakfast for 
two-pence, besides a noggin of pot- 
tage; the other, that several thou- 
sands of pounds of broadcloths were 
usually sold there in a few hours, and 
that with little or no noise. On a sud- 
den, by the sound of a bell, the cloth 
and benches were removed, and the 
markets for other trades began.’ The 
roads in the neighbourhood were 
formerly in a wretched state, and 
exceedingly unsafe, consisting as 
they did of a narrow, hollow way, 
which in winter became a perfect 
slough, and along the side of which 
ran, at the height of several feet 
above it,a narrow, paved horse-track, 
the remains of which may often be 
traced at the present day bordering 
the highways. ‘Travellers meeting 
on these pack roads found it difficult 
to pass each other, and winter jour- 
neys were toilsomeand perilous inthe 
extreme, especially when performed, 
as was frequently the case, by night. 
Yet when an attempt was made to 
improve the state of the high-roads 
a riot ensued, which rose to such a 
height that the Mayor of Leeds, in 
order to quell it, was obliged to call 
in the aid of a troop of dragoons, 
who firing upon the mob quickly 
put them to flight. During those 
rude and sluggish times few men of 
note arose among the inhabitants of 
Leeds; the name of one worthy 
deserves, however, to be had in 
honourable remembrance. This was 
Peter Saxton, sometime vicar of the 
parish, who during one part of his 
GG 
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life became a Nonconformist, and 
went to Boston, in New England. 
Thence, in his old age, returning 
home, a violent storm overtook the 
ship in which he was, when he, 
never daunted by the fear of ship- 
wreck, triumphantly exclaimed in 
the hearing of the crew, ‘Hey for 
heaven, hey for heym!’ 

But it is not in large towns such 
as Leeds that we can expect to meet 
with the peculiarities which mark 
the character of the inhabitants of 
the outlying villages. Before visit- 
ing them, however, it may be as 
well that we should endeavour to 
form some general idea of the peo- 
ple of the West Riding. One great 
distinguishing feature, then, which 
strikes those who come in contact 
with them, is the astounding results 
that frequently attend their enter- 
prises. Keen-witted and sharp- 
sighted as are the men of the manu- 
facturing towns, prudent and canu- 
tious, tenacious and persevering, 
they seldom fail of success in their 
aukentehdnme, and are not deterred 
by small risks from embarking in 
speculations likely to be attended 
with profit ;. while power being the 
_— which they honour above all 

ings, they naturally estimate wealth 
mainly as an evidence of well-directed 
exertion on the part of its possessor. 
The sudden accumulation of riches 
adequate in a mere monetary point 
of view to place persons whose com- 
mercial operations have been suc- 
cessful on a level with the old county 
families, is, however, generally un- 
accompanied with any tendency to 
civilization ; and cases have often 
occurred, especially in the mining 
districts, in which a man who has 
acquired a fortune large enough to 
enable him to keep his carriage, 
prefers still to drive his own cart, 
while neither in dress nor manners 
ean he be distinguished from his 
labourers. Even when the more 
ambitious among them venture to 
spend money upon works of art, it 
is not because they feel that a ‘thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,’ but be- 
cause such possessions form good 
investments, and are in themselves 
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manifestations of wealth. Not hav- 
ing enjoyed the advantages of edu- 
cation in early life, and being en- 
tirely destitute of the refinement 
which characterizes the aristocratic 
classes, strange contrasts frequently 
occur—such as the union of great 
splendour in their surroundings 
(their houses being often furnished 
en prince), with the utmost coarse- 
ness of manner, vulgarity of speech, 
and ignorance of the habits of civi- 
lized em An amusing instance 
of this kind of thing happened not 
long ago in a town not very far dis- 
tant from Leeds. A clothier, whose 
early days had been spent in a cot- 
tage, the principal furniture of which 
consisted of one or two looms, hay- 
ing suddenly made a large fortune, 
built himself a handsome mansion, 
and as soon as it was completed, in- 
vited his friends to a splendid ban- 

uet. The table was loaded with all 
the delicacies of the season, while 
two elaborately-cut crystal decan- 
ters, filled with what looked very 
like gin or whisky, were placed be- 
fore the hostess. The guests not 
appearing to appreciate the contents 
of the bottles, the lady of the house, 
a comely, buxom dame, was heard 
to exclaim, ‘Cum, laadies, weant ye 
tak sum champaign? they say its 
varry nice stuff, but as for mysen I 
don’t care much about it.’* 

It is well known how greatly 
climate and scenery modify charac- 
ter and modes of life. Nowhere is 
this influence more clearly visible 
than in the West Riding, where the 
features of nature being strongly 
marked, the character of the inha- 
bitants is strongly marked also. The 
cold, bracing, ungenial climate ; the 
bold, though seldom picturesque 
hill and mountain forms; the narrow, 
secluded valleys; the widespread, 
monotonous, dreary moorlands ; the 
want of richness and luxuriance in 
the scenery ; the trees, even in shel- 
tered situations, though crowded 
with leaves, neverattaining theheight 
and magnificence which they exhibit 
in the midiand and southern parts 
of England; the cold, bright hill 
streams and swift-flowing rivers,— 


* The chief idea of the pleasures of society entertained by this class consists in 
the display of a plentiful table, and their social gatherings take place at an early 
hour in the evening, the proceedings generally commencing with what is called a 
* fettled tea,’ the carte of which includes veal pies and oysters, hams and sausages, 


cakes and sweetmeats of all kinds. 
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all these things tell on the character, 
and render the people far-seeing, 
bold, canny,and independent: ‘Court 
maids and widdaz, but no man’s 
favours,’ being a maxim they bear 
ever in mind. They are also essen- 
tially a strong race, robust, large- 
boned, and muscular, and, as a 
necessary consequence of the bodily 
vigour which "lathe them, 
they enjoy an abundant flow of 
animal spirits. 

Intermarrying from generation 
to generation among themselves, 
they have acquired a characteristic 
type of face and expression of 
countenance which cannot fail to 
strike even a superficial observer ; 
caring little, or rather disliking 
greatly, to associate with strangers, 
old customs and prejudices are per- 
petuated among them to a very 

eat extent; self-reliant, and in- 

ifferent to the opinion of others, 
they are bound to each other by a 
clannish feeling which leads them to 
resist the intrusion of aliens into 
their communities. The ni/ admirari 
quality they also possess, in common 
with the North American Indian 
and the most polished man of the 
world; take them from the re- 
motest villages, and place them in 
resence of whatever is most sub- 
ime or beautiful in nature or art, 
and no involuntary expression of 
leasure or surprise will —— their 
ips. This apparent indifference 
arises partly from a want of imagi- 
nation, partly from self-esteem: 
they diedain to admire what they 
cannot understand, and what they 
cannot understand they are apt to 
despise and depreciate. Blunt and 
rude and vigorous themselves, they 
have no sympathy with aught that 
marks refinement of character; and 
not being troubled with sensitive 
feelings, they are apt to be negligent 
of the feelings of their neighbours ; 
but their hearts are in the right 
place, and they will always be found 
ready to do one another a good 
turn. Impatient of cant and intole- 
rant of humbug, they are suspicious, 
reserved, and inquisitive, nor is it 
till they have thoroughly gauged 
the characters of those with whom 
they may be brought in contact, 
that they will admit them into their 
friendship and confidence. How 
intensely practical they are in their 
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views of life, may nowhere be better 
seen than in a little publication 
which finds great favour in their 
eyes, and which is entitled The 
Bairnsla Fooks’ Annual, and Pog 
Moor Almanack. Here we find the 
author begging his readers if they 
‘ask favours, to let it be of onny 
body but a relashen, for yo may 
goa ta fifty an happen not find wun 
at hez owt a t’soart abaght ’em;’ 
then he advises them ‘not to meet 
trubbles hauf way, for thare not 
wurth t’compliment.’ Again he says, 
*Beild, but not yer hoapes on a 
relashen leavin yo summat to pay 
t’bills, nor yet cassals i'th’air, for 
ther is dainger a boath t’beildin an 
t’beilder tumalin.’ Now, he exhorts 
them to ‘avoid kicking up a dust 
wi’ their nabors; for its stuff atniv- 
ver sattles daan hardly, but hings 
like a claad raund t’doorstan’;’ and 
then gives them a sound piece of 
advice, to the effect that they ma 
‘consult surgeons, but first of all 
should consult ther senze ta naw 
whether they realey ail owt or noa, 
for fancy varry offance macks a 
bigger dockter’s bill than real pain.’ 

Independent as they are by na- 
ture and training in everything 
which regards secular affairs, they 
are equally so in all matters con- 
nected with religion, which in them 
savours strongly of Puritanism, and 
is almost entirely wanting in the 
element of reverence. They have 
moreover a strong natural tendency 
to dissent, and feel but little respect 
for men who do not profess de- 
cided opinions, even those who set 
both law and conscience at defiance, 
being nevertheless strict religionists, 
esteeming faith more highly than 
they do works. Methodism is rife 
throughout the Riding, and of the 
local preachers many amusing sto- 
ries are told, of which here is a 
— :—Some years ago a re- 
vival took place in one of the hill 
villages, when the minister desired 
the meeting to join him in prayer: 
after offering the usual supplications, 
he thought he might venture upon a 
petition of a more practical nature, 
and accordingly prayed that the 
time might quickly come when 
Guisley would be lighted with gas, 
and aie (an adjoining village) 
become a seaport town. 

Ignorant and often brutal, rugged 
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and untractable like their own 
wild hills and barren moorlands 
though the men of the West Riding 
may be by nature, they are, how- 
ever, susceptible of cultivation, and 
their manners have undergone to 
some extent a softening and refin- 
ing process within the last quarter 
of a century, under the influence of 
the clergy, who, when they are 
moderate, patient, and hard work- 
ing, need never despair of seeing 
their labours in some degree 
crowned with success, though the 
work they have to perform is of 
course exceedingly onerous; the 
state of morals, especially in villages 
which are partly agricultural, partly 
manufacturing, being at a very low 
ebb. On the confines of Lancashire, 
in particular, where old families, the 
introducers and nourishers of civili- 
zation, are seldom to be found, the 
manners and morals of the people 
are degraded in the extreme. The 
towns and villages of the West 
Riding are therefore no places for 
a timid or indolent minister, while 
they form excellent schools for 
earnest, active, energetic men, 
whose hearts are really in their 
work, and who ever bear in mind 
that their parishioners care nothing 
for the Established Church as a 
church, but are attracted there 
simply because they expect to hear a 
good logical sermon. Among the 
petty manufacturers, a spirit of 
equality is universal, and having 
neither superiors to court, nor the 
amenities of social life to practise, 
there is a tone of defiance in their 
mannerandspeech which toastranger 
is repulsive, and which is also a 
symptom of their tendency towards 
chartism and dissent. If indeed 
the people were bound together 
by some cementing tie, instead of 
being split up into separate com- 
munities, they might become very 
formidable in a political point of 
view; as it is, their possession 
of rapid means of communication, 
and the circulation among them of 
Radical publications, would render 
them, in a time of unsettled govern- 
ment, difficult to manage. 

A great change has, however, 
taken place among the people of the 
hill districts since the commence- 
ment of the present century. Forty 
years ago the children of the working 
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classes seldom wore shoes and stock- 
ings in summer, and their food was 
chiefly porridge made of oatmeal 
and water, with oat cake, which 
they called ‘ Aver bread.’ At that 
period mourning was not often worn 
at funerals, and even now the gayest 
dresses and smartest bonnets are 
sometimes brought out to grace the 
sad ceremonial. In those days the 
Sunday attire consisted of a brown or 
black stuff gown and a scarlet cloak ; 
now the newest fashions, small bon- 
nets, and crinolines, may be seen in 
almost every village. The majority 
of the labouring classes were then 
small farmers, as well as woollen 
cloth weavers, taking the yarn from 
their masters to weave at home—a 
practice which still obtains in some 
of the manufacturing villages. 

It is to one of these, situated some 
twelve miles north-west of Leeds, 
that we would now invite our readers 
to accompany us. Guisley, for that is 
the name of the village, is a member 
of the ancient Saxon parish of Otley, 
and from an early period after the 
Conquest until the middle of the 
sixteenth century, was the residence 
of the Wards, a family of no small 
consequence in those parts. The 
church, which they founded, contains 
on the south side of the nave a 
beautiful row of columns belonging 
to the original fabric, and sustaining 
circular arches. The village itself 
is situated on high ground, sur- 
rounded by still higher hills and 
moorlands ; the climate is cold, 
bracing, and favourable to health, 
judging by the longevity to which 
some of the rectors have attained, 
one of them having served the 
church sixty-three years, and an- 
other forty-eight; while of John 
Myers, whilom parish clerk, it is 
recorded that he filled that office 
fifty-four years, and ‘rid a light 
horse in the trained bands of the 
revolution yery briskly four years 
after his grand climacteric.’ The 
se maeerye of Guisley consists of 
vetween three and four thousand ; 
the people are neither very moral 
nor very provident, and being all 
engaged in the same kind of manu- 
facture, when that particular branch 
is depressed, they all suffer together. 

There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the village to impress a 
visitor favourably, yet seeing it, 
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as we did first, on the eve of the 
annual feast, there was an air of 
smartness and liveliness about it 
which we afterwards found that 
it did not possess at any other 
time of the year. These feasts 
are institutions common to all the 
West Riding villages, in some of 
which they occur twice, thrice, 
four times a year, sometimes even 
oftener, while in other places they 
only take place once. Dalen the 
week which precedes them all the 
housewives are busily engaged in 
scouring their houses, and polishing 
their tables, and the chest of drawers 
which invariably forms the chief 
ornament of the house-place; they 
are also actively occupied in the 
preparation of feast-cakes, feast- 
tarts, and other eatables in vogue 
among them. The feast itself gene- 
rally lasts a week, and is attended 
by a great gathering of friends and 
relatives from all the adjacent vil- 
lages, who are regaled with cold 
roast beef and pickled cabbage. For 
a population of some two thousand, 
the quantity of meat consumed 
generally amounts to about eighteen 
oxen, fourteen calves, and some 
sheep, though mutton is looked 
upon rather with contempt. Wed- 
dings form a marked feature of 
these festivities; and we consider 
ourselves fortunate to have wit- 
nessed the manner in which they are 
conducted. When we entered the 
church it was already so crowded 
with people that we found some 
difficulty in making our way to 
the rector’s pew, whence we had an 
excellent view of the assembled 
multitude, the men being attired 
for the most part in blue cotton 
blouses, and the women wearing 
a gay coloured handkerchief tied 
over their heads in lieu of a 
bonnet. Anything but a quiet con- 
at agg it was, the tumult in fact 
eing so great that the officiating 
clergyman was obliged to declare in 
a pretty loud voice that he would 
not commence the service until 
silence was established. But al- 
though his words were at first 
attended with a.satisfactory result, 
the length of the ceremony was 
too much for the patience of the 
multitude, and long before it con- 
cluded the hubbub had risen to 
almost as great a height as ever. 


Courtship and Marriage. 


On this occasion three couples were 
joined in holy matrimony, two of 
them being under age, and unable 
to read or write, and the third 
considerably advanced in years. It 
afterwards appeared that the banns 
of the last mentioned pair had been 
‘given out’ some two months pre- 
viously, but on the bride elect being 
congratulated by her neighbours 
upon her approaching nuptials, she 
denied that any one had been ‘ keep- 
ing company’ with her. She was 
then told that nevertheless the banns 
had been published ; still she stoutly 
maintained that it was without her 
knowledge. The bridegroom was 
next appealed to, when he at once 
pleaded guilty, and being asked for 
the reason of his extraordinary con- 
duct, replied that he had been cast- . 
ing about for a wife, and thinking 
‘Martha were a likely body,’ he 
had fixed upon her to fill the situa- 
tion; feeling, moreover, sure she 
would not refuse the honour he was 
intending to confer upon her, he 
thought he might as well put in 
the askings first and do the courting 
afterwards, when he should have 
more time to spare. The lady, how- 
ever, had no idea of being so lightl 
won; thence the delay that ensued, 
though after all she was taken by 
surprise, for her elderly betrothed 
happening to see that preparations 
were making at the church for a 
wedding, immediately went home, 
donned his Sunday coat, and then 
set off to his lady love, and desir- 
ing her to put on her best gown, 
quickly informed her that they were 
going to be married there and then. 
No sooner had the bridal’ party 
issued from the vestry into the 
churchyard, which was filled with 
people waiting their appearance, 
than they began to cast among the 
crowd showers of half-pence, for 
which there was instantly a furious 
scramble. This is a practice which 
is never omitted, and great is the 
demand by the bridegroom for 
small change which usually takes 
place a few days before the event 
comes off. Until very recently it 
was the custom at these village 
weddings for the men to have their 
hats adorned with the gayest rib- 
bons, a fiddler also usually preceded 
the happy pair, playing all sorts of 
tunes to enliven their walk to the 
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arish church, which was sometimes 

ve or six miles distant. Some who 
were better off had equestrian wed- 
dings, when a race took place, he 
who arrived first at the bride’s 
home, returning to meet her with a 
tankard of ale, and receiving the 
privilege of a salute. 

Having related one incident 
illustrative of village courtship, we 
will venture to add to it another, 
strictly true and equally charac- 
teristic. A rough, good-looking 
lad of about two or three and 
twenty years had for some months 
felt great interest in a village 
maiden, a certain Milly, who in 
truth was pretty and fascinating 
enough, wil also well aware of 
the power her beauty exercised 
over the susceptible village swains. 
Up to this time, Jack had ad- 
mired Milly in secret, though he 
had confessed to one of his friends 
that ‘her eyes had gone quite 
through him, and took the breath 
out of him, so that he had not a 
word to say.’ At last he determined 
to pay a visit to the cottage which 
contained his treasure ; so one even- 
ing he strolled up to the door, lifted 
the latch, and entered the ‘house- 
ag The father, mother, and 

illy being there, he walked quietly 
towards the fire, and took a seat 
beside the father, who was engaged 
in repairing old gearings for his 
horses, the mother being employed 
in mending stockings, and Milly 
trotting about, on household cares 
intent. An hour passed without a 
word being spoken by any one; 
then Milly, awsal finished her 
work, sat down by her mother and 
began to sew, giving an occasional 
glance at her admirer, which said, as 
plainly as eyes could do, ‘ Now, lad, 
what hast’ come for?’ though of 
course she knew quite well. At last 
Jack opened his mouth—it must be 
paneer that all this time the cat 

d been lying asleep on the hearth- 
stone—and thus aeent himself 
of the result of his meditations. 
* Yore cat’s tail is longer than yares,’ 
or in plain English ‘ours ;’ which 
sagacious remark was received in 
x cofound silence; it did not indeed 
a pear as if anyone had heard it. 
Another half-hour passed, when 
Jack silently took his eed not 
another word having been uttered 
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on either side. After he had gone, 
Milly quietly observed to her mother, 
‘If that’s all he can say, hol ha 
noane of him.’ However, there are 
pee le who say that Jack will win 

illy in the end, notwithstanding 
her affirmation to the contrary. 

Before we turn away from the 
subjects of courtship and marriage, 
we may mention an anecdote con- 
nected with the latter, showing the 
talent for repartee with which the 
people of the West Riding villages 
appear to be gifted in a remarkable 
degree. Not long ago, a bridegroom 
returning home from his wedding, 
was met by a friend, who thus ad- 
dressed him. ‘ Well, Jack, I’m glad 
to see thee in thy happy posi- 
tion, thou’st seen the end of thy 
trubble now.’ ‘Thank thee, lad,’ 
was Jack’s answer, ‘I hope I have.’ 
About a month afterwards the two 
friends again met, when Jack, speak- 
ing rather warmly, exclaimed, ‘ Bill, 
thou telled me a lie that morning I 
got wed! Didn’t thou say I'd seen 
th’end of my trouble?’ ‘I did,’ 
said Bill; ‘but I didn’t tell thee 
which end.’ 

One of the most curious peculia- 
rities prevailing amongst the people 
of the hill villages, is the habit of 
giving strange patronymical names 
to each other, so that a man is 
seldom known by his legal surname. 
This practice is a very ancient one. 
Thoresby tells us that in his time a 
pious and ingenious person, his kins- 
man by marriage, was but the second 
of his family who had continued the 
same surname, which had till then 
been varied, as the Christian name 
of his father was, though they were 
persons of considerable estates. His 
grandfather Peter being the son of 
William, was called Peter William- 
son, his father being called William 
Peterson; which continued till the 
year 1670, when the family assumed 
the name of Peters. He then goes 
on to say, ‘in the vicinity of Halifax 
it is yet pretty common among the 
ordinary sort.’ A friend of mine, 
asking the name of a pretty boy 
that begged relief, was answered 
it was William a Bills, a Toms, a 
Luke. And the ingenious gentle- 
man afore-mentioned, asking for 
Henry Cockroft, could hear of no 
such person, though he was within 
bow-shot of the house, till at length 
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he found him under the name 
of the Chaumer Man, or The Inha- 
bitant of the Chambered House. 
Not long ago, a man belonging to a 
village adjoining that of Guisley, 
wanted to find out where John Mar- 
shall lived, but no one could tell 
him. At last he met a woman who 
chanced to be Marshall's own daugh- 
ter, of whom he made inquiries, 
still without success; however, on 
discussing the matter further, asud- 
den light seemed to break in upon 
her, and she exclaimed—‘ Hey, dust 
e mean ne Mars?’ and sure 
enough Bony Mars and John Mar- 
shall proved to be identical. In 
another instance a man, name un- 
known, broke his leg, and was ever 
afterwards known as Johnny Wood- 
leg But the curious part of the 

air was, that he had a sister-in- 
law living with him, to whom the 
same surname was also given, and 
Margaret Woodleg she remained 
until the day of her death. Nume- 
rous examples of the same kind 
might be adduced. John Thomp- 
son was cited to appear before 
the magistrates, but on his name 
being called out in court, no one 
answered; at last an old man got 
up, saying,—‘ Please your worship, 
call for Jock o’ the Ginnel,’ to 
which soubriquet John Thompson 
immediately responded. In many 
cases it is extremely difficult to find 
out what the real name is. A short 
time since, a village schoolmaster 
asked a boy his name. The reply 
was, ‘Tom Watkinson.’ ‘ Your 
father’s name?’—‘Jim Todd.’ ‘Your 
mother’s name, then, my boy? ’— 
*Whoi, Effie Dunwell, to be sure.’ 
It turned out afterwards that the 
father’s name was unknown, and 
that the mother’s was Watkinson. 
In cases where the real names 
are known, they are altered and 
shortened; thus Mounsey becomes 
Moons; Clapham, Colfe; some- 
times the alteration is greater still, 
as when Barrett becomes Botch. 
Frequently they are distinguished 
by their various callings, Robert 

hitehead being universally known 
as the Lion, from his being land- 
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lord of the inn so called; then, 
again, they often derive their 
soubriquet from the eee where 
they live, the Proctors having sunk 
their own name in that of Fore- 
weather; while one James Redfax, 
who has near his cottage a pan for 
dyeing wool, is known by the cog- 
nomen of Jim o’ the Pan. Other 
reasons than these also direct their 
choice; thus, a family of Smiths 
are called Better-off Smiths, because 
they happen to be more prosperous 
than others of their name living in 
the same village ; another Smith is 
known only by the name of Hardy, 
for no other cause than that he 
married a woman of the name of 
Hardcastle; again, John Harrison 
is called Stickem, because he intro- 
duced anew method of killing cattle. 
In some cases, as in that of a woman 
called ‘Bony Toppin,’ it is impos- 
sible to discover the origin of the 
soubriquet which has supplanted 
the real name. Sometimes the 
women keep their maiden names 
after marriage; while widows are 
always termed widowers, and vice 
versa. 

In taking a walk through Guisley, 
the first thing that will strike the 
stranger is the curious union of 
poverty and comfort observable in 
some of the cottages, which, though 
scantily furnished, are almost sure 
to boast of a handsome chest of 
drawers placed in the sitting room, 
and an equally handsome clock. 
The bedchambers are in most cases 
filled with looms, the family living 
and sleeping in the lower rooms. 
In Guisley the whole of the manu- 
facturing processes are carried on at 
home, from the spinning of the 
wool to the weaving of it into 
tweeds and shawls, the burling 
being performed by the children 
of the tamily. The women in times 
of prosperity spend great part of 
their earnings in dress: they have a 
separate costume for the Saturday 
half-holiday, which they spend in 
taking a walk with their ‘ followers’ 
or their families, and another for 
Sundays.* Such a thing as a baker's 
shop is not to be met with in any of 





* Long ago it was said of the working classes in these districts, ‘that in a 
time of plenty they carry it out in such an extravagant manner as leaves nothing 
against a time of dearth and scarcity, wherein they find as little pity as formerly 
~ paid respect to others ;’ and this is a faithful picture of them in the present 

y: 
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these villages ; but according to the 
Pog Moor Almanack, the women 
are not as thoroughly up in this 
department of household economy 
as might be expected :— 


Crusty or not crusty (says the author), 
ive a wurd or two ta say abaght baikin, 
an t’say at bread-mackin iz a job at 
ivvery womman i't’land, noa matter 
whether shooze three feet high or seven, 
twenty year owd or sixty, owt to be 
perfekt in. Yis, but ah menny ar ther 
aw sud like to knaw at duzzant naw 
how ta neid a bit adoaf? Wha swarms, 
ney an its as good as a play just ta see 
hah they row] t’ doaf abaght upa t’ table ; 
wha sum on em rowls it ta sich a Jength 
at boath ends offnance enough touches 
t’ floor nearly, others are az careful az 
if they wor affeard a breikin their stay 
laise, or at it wor summat wick, as 
they wor affeard a hurtin it; others hez 
the doaf all cloggin to ther fingers, an 
there they are daubin and claatin it 
abaght over ivvery thing it’ hause 
nearly, wal they get fast ameng it, like 
a hen wi sum wursit abaght her legs ; 
—wun a this sort wunce tried to rowl a 
cake, an shoo did so wal shoo gat all 
?’ neidin a doaf stuck roand t’ rowling 
pin, wal it wor az thick az a milk churn 
nearly. hear shoo diddant naw whot- 
ivver ta do in it; at last shoo tade it ta 
t’ bakehouse just az it wor, wi t’ rowlin 
pin in it, for her own oven wouldn’t hold 
it, and when it wor baked, an shoo wor 
bringing it home, there wor many a 
score of folks stopt her to have a look 
at it, and they mud well, for it wor wun 
ah t’ quearest shaped loaves at ivver wor 
made; wha t’ baker hizsen said shoo 
desarved a medal for it. Then thear ar 
them at can maik a bit o’ decent bread, 
but there none without their folts at 
times : for if t’doaf doesn’t happen to rise 
az it ought to do, thare reddy directly 
with t’ owd tale, it wor bad flour or bad 
yeast, they thersenze of course are with- 
out a folt; nowt o’ the sort, they are 
too clever for that. Having said so 
much, ah mean to say for a finisher, 
and right doan seriously too, at its a 
womman’s beandand duty ta do all and 
ivvery thing at ive mentioned ta perfec- 
tion ;—maik pies, wesh clooze, maik 
bread, bake, and brew; an if shoo 
cannt, all at ive to say iz, at shoo owt 
ta live an owd maid, an sit in a corner 
knitting crawsha work, for shooze noan 
fit for a wife. 

Of course in every village some 
individuals are to be found more 
original than the rest. Among the 
worthies of this description living at 
Guisley, the parish clerk aud barber 
deserves special mention, as being a 
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man who piques himself somewhat 
highly upon his literary attainments, 
a specimen of which, illustrative of 
the writer's character and of his 
eminence in his profession, might 
have been seen not long ago pinned 
up in his window. Here is a copy:— 
Norice. 

That I begin of shaving on Saturdays 
at 5 o'clock for one half-penny till 8 
o'clock. After 8 o'clock 1 penny till 9 
o’clock. After 9 o’clock I shall please 
myself wether I shave or not. 

Saturday Noon from 12 to 1 o'clock, 
1 half-penny. 

Razors cleaning up, 14 piece. 

Going out to shave, one penny; out 
of town, 2d. 

Now ishall be very glad to shave any 
person that feels its worth their pleasure 
to come and pay like men, and not get 
shaved and never come no more when 
they have got one penny or r4on, If 
it is not worth one penny, let your beard 
grow. 

It is not often that the inha- 
bitants of these villages have an 
opportunity of making themselves 
acquainted with the outside world ; 
but every now and then a few 
individuals have been known to 
venture as far as the metropolis, 
whence they return, with won- 
derful travellers’ stories wherewith 
to enlighten their stay - at-home 
neighbours. Not long since three 
Guisley men went up to London 
to attend a wool-sale, and took the 
opportunity of visiting some of the 
lions. They had not, however, been 
in town more than two days, when, 
as two of them were musing on 
what they had seen in the streets, 
and especially at Vauxhall Gardens 
the night before, the third suddenly 
made his appearance, prepared for a 
journey, and said to his companions, 
‘I’m goan home.’ ‘When?’ was 
the question. ‘ This varry day, just 
nak.’ ‘ Why,’ said his friends, ‘thou 
hastn’t bought a single bag of wool 
yet.’ ‘No,’ said he, ‘an I ammat 
goan, I can buy it as cheap at home, 
an whether or no, I’d rather be 
there nor here, for I’m sure there’s 
nought but rogues among the men, 
and the women’s na better than 
they should be.’ This is a curious 
comment on what was said above 
of the low state of morality in the 
West Riding villages, showing, as 
it does, the power of habit in 
blinding men to the real nature of 
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vices which, when presented to them 
under a different aspect, fill them 
with amazement and with horror. 


We have already alluded to the 
readiness at repartee which is a 
striking characteristic of the men 
of the West Riding, and of which, 
among the many instances that have 
come under our notice, we select a 
specimen or two. One day a beggar- 
man, who had long been known as 
the do-no-good of the place, met an- 
other leading an ass laden with two 

anniers. On asking what there was 
in the baskets, and being told that 
they contained rags and bones, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, then, toss me in, 
for I’m nought else.’ And here isa 
good story of a pompous old gentle- 
man, a Presbyterian, who, meeting 
a weaver on the road, thus ad- 
dressed him: — ‘Where are you 
going?’ ‘To——.,’ was the answer. 
‘On some sleeveless errand, I war- 
rant,’ remarked the old gentleman. 
‘Why, no,’ replied the weaver, ‘I 
am going to buy a pair of buckles.’ 
‘And couldn’t you get some one 
else to buy them for you?’ ‘No, 
I couldn’t,’ answered the man, 
‘they're a very particular sort.’ 
‘What sort?’ ‘Why, they call 
them Presbyterian buckles.’ ‘ Why 
do they give them such a name?’ 
asked the old gentleman. ‘ Because 
they’re double tongued,’ was the 
ready answer, which put an effec- 
tual close to the conversation. 


It has been said that the people 
of the West Riding are destitute of 
imagination, but here and there we 
see evidences to the contrary, espe- 
cially in the little almanack to which 
we have already referred, and which 
we commend to the notice of all 
those who wish to have a thorough 
insight into Yorkshire character. 
One example we cannot refrain from 
quoting. The writer is speaking of 
the feelings of the earth when it 
expected the comet to strike it, then 
dwelling on the vicissitudes it has 
undergone since it was brought into 
existence some six thousand years 
ago, he says— 

He'd been pelted on his craan wi all 
manner a hailstones ; rained an squirted 
onto be wattar spaats, wal he heddant a 
dry threed on him; shackt wi hurri- 
canes, an thrawn off his legs nearly wi 
whirlwinds ; graald at be thunder 
storms, an pierced on all sides wi fork 
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lightnings; stript ov ivvery bit a 
cloathen, and then covered over wi 
snaw; an nipt wal he wor black and 
blue wi frosts, and bittan an bittan 
agean wi north an east winds ; laid aght 
a doors all night in all soarts of weathers, 
an exposed i’tday ta t’burnin sun, 
dug and struck at wi shovels and mat- 
tocks ; ploughs an harrows trailed over 
him in ivvery direction, and ironed 
daan while he could hardly stir, an run 
on be steam-engines, waggons, an wheel- 
barrows, an all manner of things. More 
then that, he’d suffered all sorts a’ insult 
and assaults wethin as well as wethaght, 
be th’infliction a deep waands, an blow- 
ing him to pieces by bit an bit wi pow- 
der, while he wor so deformed he hardly 
knew hizsen, 


Now that we have become some- 
what familiar with one of the vil- 
lages of the West Riding, it would 
be well, perhaps, that we shoulda 
little extend our rambles; we there- 
fore beg our readers to accompany 
usonanexcursion we propose making 
to Ilkley, famed for its clear springs 
and breezy moorlands. On leaving 
Guisley, half-an-hour’s drive brings 
us to the valley of the Wharfe ; 
to our right lies Otley, underneath 
the shelter of the Chevin, climbing 
which the traveller is rewarded by 
seeing spread beneath him nearly 
the whole of the most beautiful 
portion of Wharfedale—one end ter- 
minating in the bold Armscliff, and 
the other in softly undulating hills 
covered with the woods which encir- 
cle Bolton Abbey. Between these 
two extremities the river winds, 
bounded by hills of moderate height; 
no wildness or sublimity marking the 
scenery—the characteristic features 
of’ which are a riant fertility, and a 
sort of quiet loveliness that soothes 
and satisfies rather than excites or 
elevates. The river itself is the 
most beautiful feature in the land- 
scape. Swiftly, as its name imports, 
it hurries along, ever changing in 
character—now deep and smooth, 
now noisy and shallow—but ever 
preserving the crystal clearness of 
its waters; here flowing along a 
broad and level channel, there 
rushing down like a torrent, fret- 
ting over boulders and rocks, which, 
while they hinder its progress, add 
greatly to its beauty. In winter, 
when melting snows increase the 
volume of its waters, it becomes 
very dangerous to cross. Its course 
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is upwards of fifty miles in extent, 
during the greater part of which 
it runs parallel to the Aire, whose 
course is devious in the extreme, 
and, unlike the Wharfe, so gentle 
in its flow that it hardly appears to 
move at all. After heavy rains the 
water of the Wharfe becomes 
brightly golden in colour, taking 
its rich hue from the springs which 
flow into it from the moors above 
Bolton. 

In Otley itself there is little to 
interest the passing visitor, with 
the exception of the Manor House, 
which was the site of the mansion 
of the Archbishops of York, one of 
whom, Bowet by name, is said to 
have consumed there, annually,four- 
score tuns of claret! We have al- 
ready alluded to the dislike enter- 
tained by the people of the West 
Riding villages to strangers, a feel- 
ing from which even the inhabitants 
of a town so considerable as Otley 
do not appear to be entirely free. 
A short time since a surgeon 
took possession of a _ practice 
in the town, and on his comin 
amongst the people, was alia 
and treated: with such contumely 
that at first he was in doubt whether 
he could remain. Towards regular 
practitioners, indeed, the people en- 
tertain a great dislike, much pre- 
ferring to trust themselves and their 
ailments to the mercy of bone-set- 
ters, who subject their patients in 
many cases to such severe treatment 
and rough handling, that it is a won- 
der they escape out of their hands 
without having received greater in- 
juries than any for which they con- 
sulted them.* 

Not far from Otley we pass 
through the little village of Burley, 
which wears a far more cheerful 
aspect than Guisley can boast. The 
cottages are all of stone, and some 
of them have gardens—a luxury 
but seldom seen in these villages. 
Either the cottagers have no natural 
taste for flowers, or else no one has 
taken the trouble to develop it; the 
latter would seem to be the case, 
judging from the success attending 
the efforts made by a lady to intro- 
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duce cottage horticultural exhibi- 
tions in her neighbourhood. 

After leaving Burley, the road 
runs parallel to the Wharfe, and 
through the sheltering trees which 
grow on its banks we get many a 

limpse of the bright and swiftly 

owing river. Presently we come 
in sight of Denton, formerly the re- 
sidence of the Fairfax family, and 
where Prince Rupert lodged on his 
way from Lancaster to York, imme- 
diately before the battle of Marston 
Moor. It is on record that there 
was then in the house a very fine 

rtrait of the younger brother of 
Ford Fairfax, with which Prince 
Rupert was so delighted that he 
forbade any spoil to be committed. 
Denton, with its wooded hills, 
lies on our right, while on our 
left rise the bold and frown- 
ing ‘edges’ of Rombald’s Moor, 
which often assume the aspect of 
Cyclopean towers and ramparts, 
overhanging what was in primeval 
times a wide lake, but is now the 
green and fertile valley of the 
Wharfe. The highest point of these 
moorlands lies to the south, and at- 
tains a height of 1322 feet above the 
sea; two huge masses of rock, stand- 
ing out like promontories, and 
exhibiting the strange fantastic 
forms which were so appropriate to 
Druidical worship, though only 
860 feet high, form the most 
striking and picturesque features of 
the range, seeming also to command 
and guard the village of Ilkley, 
which lies almost immediately be- 
neath them. 

This place, as is well known, was 
the Roman Olicana; and there are 
still to be found, in a field behind 
the church, called Castle Hill, some 
remains of the Roman camp. It 
has been considered probable that 
this camp was founded near to an 
earlier British town called by 
Ptolemy Olicanon, from a British 
word signifying rocky, a name 
which is admirably appropriate to 
the situation. Notwithstanding its 
claims to antiquity, and the vestiges 
of it still visible in the churchyard, 
in the shape of three remarkable obe- 


* As an instance of the difficulties with which medical men have to contend 
when visiting their patients, we were told that on first coming amongst them they 
have found it so difficult to understand their dialect as to be obliged to call in the 
aid of an interpreter ; while the people, on the other hand, find it equally difficult 
to comprehend the polished pronunciation of their doctor. 
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lisks, covered with strange devices 
and elaborate ornaments, Ilkley is 
more like a newly founded Ame- 
rican town than a good old English 
village, although here and there 
some of the houses in the main 
street bear indubitable marks of a 
sere old age ill according with the 
appearance of the wooden cabins 
interspersed amongst them. The 
shops, too, have a close resemblance 
to American stores, and in all of 
them is sold a strangely hetero- 
geneous collection of goods,—the 
grocer dealing also in stationery and 
hardware, the baker and confec- 
tioner dispensing medicines and 
selling toys, and the butcher com- 
bining with his trade that of a 
brewer, while the principal circu- 
lating library is contained in the 
kitchen of one of the largest lodging 
houses, and the doctor is to be 
found at the linendraper’s. <A large 
roportion of the shops consists of 
azaars, containing all manner of 
useless things wherewith to tempt 
young people and the children of 
a larger growth, who resort to 
Ilkley in order to put themselves 
under hydropathic treatment, which 
can nowhere be had in greater per- 
fection. A busy life the invalids 
seem to have of it, a pleasant one 
also, judging from the numerous 
pic-nic parties which may daily be 
seen issuing early in the morning 
from the grounds of the Ilkley Wells 
and Benrhydding establishments ; 
young ladies in large cope hats, and 
armed with alpenstocks, with a pro- 
per allowance of chaperones; and 
gentlemen, who to all appearance 
seem to have derived wonderful 
benefit from the system they have 
been pursuing, so hale and hearty 
do they look. The rules of both 
houses are, however, very stringent, 
—punctual attendance at meals is 
enforced, and although dancing and 
charades are allowed to take place 
in the drawing-room every evening, 
it is expected that the amusements 
should cease at ten o’clock, when all 
the gaslights in the sitting-rooms are 
lowered, and those in the passages, 
entrance - hall, &c., extinguished. 
What with the obligation to kee 

regular hours, the fresh eoniend 
air, the out-door exercise, and the 
simple diet to which every one is 
obliged to submit, he must be an 
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obstinate person indeed who could 
resist all these influences, and re- 
main in a state of valetudinarian- 
ism. 

One of the favourite excursions 
from Ilkley used to be to a hut 
inhabited by Job Senior, known as 
the Hermit of Rombald’s Moor, 
where he spent the last thirty years 
of his life, his only abode a 
wretched hovel made with a few 
rough stones, into which he could 
but just creep, and which was des- 
titute alike of roof or door. Ad- 
joining this hovel he had another, 
where he was accustomed to make 
a fire of sods to roast his potatoes ; 
he had no cooking utensils, but when 
he was about to dine, he mixed his 
potatoes with some oatmeal, and 
then ate them. His clothing was of 
the most wretched description ; 
once, however, some charitable per- 
son gave him a piece of serge, with 
which he manufactured a coat b 
spreading the cloth on the ground, 
then lying down upon it he chalked 
out the pattern, and afterwards 
sewed it together with packthread. 
He was scarcely human in his ap- 
pearance, and it was exceedingly 
difficult to understand a word of 
what he said. This strange being is 
now dead, but numbers of people 
still visit the place where he lived; 
and a wild, exposed spot it is, in the 
very midst of those weird lonely 
moors, lifted far above the cheer- 
ful, fertile valley; the silence 
which broods over.it seldom broken, 
save when the wayfarer’s footsteps, 
brushing rae the heather, 
startle the grouse which have their 
home there. Altogether a mono- 
tonous, melancholy landscape, and 
but for the invigorating hill air, its 
influence would be depressing in the 
extreme; yet here and there upon 
these moors some few smiling oases 
occasionally occur ; bright spots of 
moss and verdure kept perpetually 
green by the springs descending 
from still higher grounds: often, 
too, a pleasant surprise awaits the 
moorland rambler; some little shel- 
tered hill tarn reflecting in its clear 
still waters the overhanging rocks, 
and the graceful pendent ferns 
which fringe them; or some narrow 
ravine, its sides tapestried with 
heather and long trailing streamers 
of the Alpine-looking Robin-Hood 
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moss, while at the bottom rushes a 
tiny rivulet, clear as crystal, and 
golden in colour, bright and cold 
and pure. But it is on ascending 
to the highest points of the moors 
that all sense of their desolation and 
oppressive monotony is lost in the 
more cheerful aspect of the wide ex- 
tended views obtained from them, 
over the beautiful valleys of the 
Wharfe and the Aire, the solitary 
desolation immediately around serv- 
ing but as a foil and a useful con- 
trast, which gives value to the light 
and life beyond. 

A glance at any map of the West 
Riding will show that the valleys of 
the Wharfe and the Aire are sepa- 
rated from one another by the range 
of Rombald’s Moor, but the ‘terrific 
road’ which travellers once had to 
take if they wished to go from the 
one to the other is now no longer 
generally used, though for the sake 
of the prospects which it commands 
we would strongly recommend it to 
pedestrians. As we made our way 
along it down into the valley of 
the Aire, we could not but admire, 
for picturesque effects of rock 
and moorland, that portion of Aire- 
dale which lies between the little 
towns of Bingley and Keighley. 
In the vicinity of the latter place 
are many a lonely glen and wooded 
hill, too often disfigured, alas, by 
the shaft of some tall mill-chimney 
rising from amidst the trees, while 
the torrent rushing along the bottom 
of the glen is defiled by indigo dye, 
and its music lost in the noise of 
machinery. There is little, how- 
ever, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Keighley to tempt anyone 
to make it his head quarters, though 
of late it has been much frequented, 
owing to its proximity to Haworth, 
whither we, following the example 
of many others, made a pilgrimage, 
of which we shall ever preserve a 
pleasant remembrance. It is an old 
—— that a prophet is without 

onour in his own country, and truly 
the adage had its verification at 
Keighley, for we found that the 
‘oldest inhabitant’ was of opinion 
that it was the scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood which had tempted so 
many people to come to Keighley 
during the summer, and he was per- 
fectly astonished and evidently very 
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incredulous when assured that the 
attraction was Haworth, and Ha- 
worth because of its having been 
the home of Charlotte Bronté. It 
was on a soft grey Sunday morning 
August that we 
Im- 
we 


in the middle o 
set forth on our pilgrimage. 
mediately on leaving Keighle 
began to toil along the road which, 
by an almost unbroken ascent, leads 
to Haworth. At every step we took 
we seemed to be leaving in our rear 
all that was pleasant and cheerful ; 
the hills on either side becoming 
more and more destitute of trees, 
more and more brown in colour, 
while the hedges which had hitherto 
bounded the road, were exchanged 
for stone dykes, with no soft cover- 
ing of moss to conceal their naked- 
ness, and affording no little crannies 
where flowers might take root, no 
coigns of vantage wherein birds 
might nestle and sing. Low down 
in the valley ran a tributary of the 
river Aire, and here and there on 
its banks grew some few trees, prin- 
cipally fir, poplar, and ash; but 
though we were only in the very 
beginning of autumn, the foliage was 
already brown and withered, and 
many of the trees almost entirely 
leafless. If it had not been for the 
continuous lines of small houses 
stretching along the highway, and 
the villages elustered on the hill- 
sides, with the sturdy towers of 
their churches rising above them, 
the sense of desolation and want of 
finish, so to speak, in the scenery, 
would have been painfully oppres- 
sive; while the sickly appearance 
of the people, many of whom‘ were 
afflicted. with goitre, and the stolid, 
vacant expression of their counte- 
nances, gave no favourable impres- 
sion of the healthiness of the 
district. For some two miles or so 
before arriving at Haworth, the 
village is visible from the road, 
and a very eagle’s eyrie it looks, 
perched up on the moors, rising 
dun and sombre behind it. When 
we reached it, it struck us as being 
more foreign than English in as- 
pect; the houses are old, and built 
of dark grey stone, though here 
and there a smart unpicturesque 
modern dwelling has sprung up, 
trying to put its neighbours to 
shame, but looking far less honest 
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and genuine than they; the princi- 
al street is very narrow, and paved 
with large flat stones, on which 
the houses immediately abut; and it 
is perhaps this absence of pavement 
or trottoir which more especially 
gives to Haworth the aspect of 
some second-rate French village. 
Every reader of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
work probably has some. idea of 
Haworth from her description, yet 
though it would be difficult for us to 
oint out wherein her picture differs 
we the original, we must confess 
that the impression produced upon 
us was different from the one she 
had given. Of one thing we are 
pretty certain, and that is, that no 
one can thoroughly understand 
Charlotte Bronté who has not 
visited her home, and afterwards 
read, by the light which acquain- 
tance with her surroundings will 
give, the history of her life penned 
by her own hand in the pages of 
Shirley. There, better far than 
Mrs. Gaskell or any one else could 
show, they will see how it came to 
pass that Caroline Helstone com- 
plained so sadly that she dreamt 
‘melancholy dreams, and if she lay 
awake for an hour or two at night 
was continually thinking of the rec- 
tory as a dreary old place.’ . ‘ You 
know,’ she says, ‘it is very near the 
churchyard ; the back part of the 
house is exceedingly ancient, and it 
is said that the out-kitchens there 
were once enclosed in the church- 
yard, and that there are graves 
under them. I rather long to leave 
the rectory. I think I grow 
what is called nervous. I see things 
under a darker aspect than I used 
to do. I have fears I never used to 
have—not of ghosts, but of omens 
and disastrous events. 
evenings are not calm to me ; moon- 
light, which I used to think mild, 
now only looks mournful.’ And 
again, when Shirley asks, ‘ Will you 
think of Fitful Head now, when 
you lie awake at night, rather than 
of the graves under the rectory back 
kitchen?’ who is it but Charlotte 
Bronté herself replying, ‘1 will try; 
instead of musing about remnants 
of shrouds and fragments of coffins, 
and human bones and mould, I will 
fancy seals lying in the sunshine on 
solitary shores?’ Many and many a 
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time doubtless has Charlotte Bronté, 
like Caroline Helstone, ‘in the sum- 
mer nights sat long at her lattice, 
gazing down on the old garden and 
older church, on the tombs laid out 
all grey, and calm, and clear in the 
moonlight.’ A melancholy home, in 
truth, for a spirit like Charlotte 
Bronté’s, must have been that dreary 
Haworth parsonage; no trees shel- 
tering or shrouding it, and yet all 
pleasant views shut out; nothing 
visible from its windows but the 
desolate-looking, walled-in garden, 
with one stunted lilac tree in the 
middle of it, along its walls a row of 
thorn bushes, and beyond, the wide, 
crowded churchyard encroaching 
more and more upon the grim silent 
moors, crossed often, as on the day 
we were there, by fitful gleams of 
sunlight or by wreaths of mist, 
more welcome because partially con- 
cealing their harsher features and 
somewhat softening their dreari- 
ness. Whether atone may have 
looked more cheerful in poor Char- 
lotte Bronté’s lifetime we cannot 
tell; nothing, however, can be more 
desolate and forlorn than the aspect 
which it wears at present, the gar- 


,den entirely neglected, no gentle 


hand to tend its flowers; the little 
gate leading into the churchyard 
blocked up with a rank growth of 
grass and weeds; the windows of 
the house partially closed with 
shutters; no sign of life or cheer- 
fulness about it externally. Very 
sad, too, and lone must be its interior 
now, its only inmates the aged, child- 
less father and the bereaved husband. 
To the left of the rectory stands the 
schoolhouse, beyond which is a 
ruined old tenement, every pane of 
glass in its windows broken, and 
altogether in a most dilapidated 
condition. Opposite this ruin are 
several ancient-looking buildings 
the backs of which abut upon the 
church; and queer erections they 
are, full of recesses and projections, 
and outside stairs leading to the 
upper stories, giving them a quite 
foreign aspect; one of these is a 
public-house, of which there are 
three or four in the village, none of 
them particularly clean or respect- 
able in appearance. The principal 
one is the Black Bull, close to the 
church, a dirty little place, and the 
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sight of which, in connexion with 
the remembrance of Bramwell 
Bronté, cannot but be painful. In 
the room where he so often used to 
spend his evenings, the principal 
ornaments aretwo pictures, onerepre- 
senting ‘Her Majesty Queen Caro- 
line landing at Dover, after an ab- 
sence of three years, to demand her 
right, dignities, and privileges :’ the 
oe ‘A monumental Tribute to 
the memory of Queen Caroline, 
who, after being refused an earthly 
crown, was called to wear a crown 
in heaven.’ 

When we reached Haworth the 
churchyard was full of people sitting 
on the gravestones, waiting for the 
morning service to begin, while the 
bells, the only cheerful thing about 
the place, were pleasantly chiming, 
and calling to distant stragglers to 
hasten their steps. Entering the 
church we were placed in a pew 
in the gallery, and had time to 
look about us before the clergyman, 
Mr. Nicholls, made his appearance. 
The interior is large, and contains 
three galleries; in the one over 
the communion-table the organ is 
placed, and. to the right of it are 
affixed against the wall the tables 
of the commandments, looking very 
much like the backs of colossal 
books. On the south wall, in a 
corner, is a clock, with the inscrip- 
tion, ‘ Life, how short; eternity, 
how long;’ against the west wall, 
near the vestry, is placed a tablet, 
stating that the steeple and the 
little bell were made in the year of 
our Lord 1600. The pews are very 
large, and inside them are painted 
on great labels the names of the 
owners—e. g., Mr. Pigshill hath two 
sittings here for Gargrave; Mrs. 
Ellis for Far Intake; Mr. Horsfall 
for Wildgrave Head, &c. &e. 

The attendance was small in the 
morning, but better in the after- 
noon, when Mr. Bronté preached ; 
owing to his advanced years, he 
is not able to attend the whole of 
the service, but comes into church 
when the afternoon prayers are half 
over. A most affecting sight, in 
truth, it is to see him walking down 
the aisle with feeble steps, and ‘en- 
tering his solitary pew, once filled 
with wife and children, now utterly 
desolate, while close beside it rises 
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the tombstone inscribed with their 
names. Full of sorrow and trouble 
though his life has been, the energy 
of the last survivor of the race 
seems not a whit abated; his voice 
is still loud and clear, his words full 
of fire, his manner of earnestness. 
Lucid, nervous, and logical, the style 
of his preaching belongs to a bye- 
gone day, when sermons were made 
more of a study than they are now, 
and when it was considered quite as 
necessary to think much and deeply, 
as to give expression to those 
thoughts in language not only im- 
pressive and eloquent, but vigorous 
and concise. It would not be easy 
to give a faithful picture of the im- 
pression which Mr. Bronté evidently 
produces upon his hearers, or of his 
own venerable and striking appear- 
ance in the pulpit. He used no 
notes whatever, and preached for 
half an hour without ever being at 
a loss for a word, or betraying the 
smallest sign of any decay of his in- 
tellectual faculties. Very handsome 
he must have been in his younger 
days, for traces of beauty most 
refined and noble in expression, 
even yet show themselves in his 
features and in his striking profile. 
His brow is still unwrinkled; his 
hair and whiskers snowy white: 
lines very decided in their character 
are impressed about the mouth ; the 
eyes are large and penetrating. In 
manner he is, as may have been 
gathered from what a been al- 
ready said, quiet and dignified. 

The afternoon service over, we 
again rambled about the churchyard, 
marking how large was the propor- 
tion of young people and children 
which it contained, compared with 
the number of those advanced in 
life; then giving another farewell 
look to the solitary parsonage and its 
desolate garden, we turned away 
with heavier hearts than we had 
brought there that morning, listen- 
ing, as we descended the hill, to 
the echo of a hymn which floated 
down to us from the moorland to 
our left, on the top of which a field 
meeting of Methodists was being 
held, the gay dresses of the women 
brightening as nothing else had 
yet done the sombreness of the land- 
—_ Yet monotonous and melan- 
choly as these wide-spread moors 
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are,* the sense of freedom inherent 
in their wide extent, together with 
the invigorating nature of the hill 
air, must have often rendered her 
walks very enjoyable to Charlotte 
Bronté; and it is doubtless to her- 
self she alludes when she says that 
Shirley liked particularly the green 
sweep of the common turf and the 
heath on its ridges, for it reminded 
her of Scotland ; and makes Caroline 
Helstone speak of the way in which 
the Scottish heaths would look on a 
sultry, sunless day—purple black, 
a deeper shade of the sky tint, and 
that would be lurid. ‘Long and 
late walks on lonely roads,’ such as 
Caroline Helstone took ‘along the 
drear skirts of Stillbro Moor, or 
over the sunny stretch of Nunnely 
Common,’ Charlotte Bronté must 
frequently have taken over Haworth 
Moors, sometimes perchance re- 
turning home with her heart sad- 
dened and embittered, sometimes 
strengthened and invigorated to 

ersevere in walking without repin- 
ing along the thorny paths through 
which God had seen fit that her 
course, from her cradle to her grave, 
should lie. 

It has been said, and with justice, 
that Charlotte Bronté did not un- 
derstand the character of the people 
of the West Riding; nor was it per- 
haps possible for her to do so. ven 
when she was a child there was a 
strange mixture of defiance and 
submission in her character, scorn 
being the predominant expression 
of her countenance; and when to 
this, in later years, was super- 
added a large amount of reserve 
which bore the semblance of 
timidity, it was scarcely —- that 
she should, except through the in- 
tuition of genius, gain an insight 
into the real character of those 
among whom her lot was cast, and 
whose bluntness of manner and 
inquisitiveness of nature would jar 
so greatly on her morbid sensitive- 
ness. She does not seem to have 
cultivated any extensive acquain- 
tance with her father’s parishioners, 
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and we were not surprised, on in- 
quiring from a person who said he 
had lived all his life at Haworth, 
whether Miss Bronté had been liked 
by the villagers? to receive for re- 
ply— Why; I never heard nought 
to the contrary.’ This want of the 
power of imparting or receiving 
sympathy must have added tenfold 
to the cheerlessness and dreariness 
of Charlotte Bronté’s life, especially 
when death had removed those who 
were dearest to heron earth. What 
wonder that she felt her life was not 
a life, but a ‘long, slow death’—that 
she exclaimed, through Rose Yorke’s 
mouth, that she might as well be 
tediously dying as for ever shut up 
in that glebe house, which always 
reminded her of a windowed grave? 
‘I never see any movement about 
the door,’ she said ; ‘I never hear a 
sound from the wall; I believe 
smoke never issues from the chim- 
neys. Nothing changes in Brier- 
field Rectory.’ And if it were so 
in Emily and Anne Bronté’s life- 
time, how much more like a living 
tomb must it have appeared to 
Charlotte after their deaths. An 
old writer speaks of Haworth as 
being almost at the extremity of 
population — high, bleak, dirty, 
and difficult of access; adding, that 
ancient families had never been 
numerous there, and were either 
extinct or removed, for that the 
greater part of the parish, ascend- 
ing as it did to the moors, afforded 
few eligible situations. No genial 
soil was this for genius to take root 
or to flourish in, and the only wonder 
is, not that Charlotte Bronté and 
her sisters were full of morbid feel- 
ings and wild imaginings, but that 
they struggled so bravely with their 
destiny, and strove so unceasingly 
to raise themselves into a healthier 
atmosphere, instead of allowing 
themselves to be utterly cast down 
and overcome by the influences, 
ph ical and moral, amidst which 
it had pleased God to place them. 
Yet who but must shudder when he 
thinks of the gloom which it is 


* We must not forget that what Emily Bronté has written of them, may be true 
of those who live among them :— 
‘What have those lonely mountains worth revealing ?— 
More glory and more grief than I can tell ; 
The earth that wakes one human heart to feeling, 
Can centre both the worlds of heaven and hell.’ 
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evident often overshadowed poor 
Charlotte’s mind; who but must 
reverently sympathize with and 
tenderly pity her, when thus she 
speaks of herself in Shirley :— 
Caroline was a Christian, therefore 
in trouble she framed many a prayer 
after the Christian creed ; proffered it 
with deep earnestness ; begged for pa- 
tience, strength, relief. This world, 
however, as we all know, is the scene 
of trial and probation; and for any 
favourable results her petitions had yet 
wrought, it seemed to her that they were 
unheard and unaccepted. She believed 
sometimes that God had turned away 
his face from her. At moments she 
was a Calvinist, and sinking into the 
gulf of religious despair, she saw darken- 
ing over her the doom of reprobation. 


Then, too, the drear monotonous 
life, how hardly must it have pressed 
upon her. ‘ You know,’ a Caro- 
line Helstone, ‘it is scarcely living 
to measure time as I do at the rec- 
tory. The hours pass, and I get 
over them somehow. I endure 
existence, but I rarely enjoy it.’ 

Worse still to endure, because of 
her morbid sensitiveness, were the 
trials of her governess life. Here, in 
Shirley, is a portrait of them, which, 
although bearing the marks of ex- 
aggeration, it is impossible to read 
without seeing how faithful it is to 
her feelings. 

*It was my lot,’ Mrs. Prior says, 
*to enter a family of considerable pre- 
tensions to good birth and mental supe- 
riority, and the members of which also 
believed that‘‘in them was perceptible” 
an unusual endowment of the‘‘ Christian 
graces,” that all their hearts were rege- 
nerate, and their spirits in a peculiar 
state of discipline. Iwas early given 
to understand, that as “ I was not their 
equal,” so I could not expect “to have 
their sympathy.” It was in no sort 
concealed from me, that I was held‘‘a 
burden and a restraint in society.” The 
gentlemen, I found, regarded me as “‘a 
tabooed woman,” towhom “they were 
interdicted from granting the usual privi- 
leges of the sex,”and yet who“‘ annoyed 
them by frequently crossing their path.” 
The ladies, too, made it plain that they 
thought me ‘‘a bore.” The servants, it 
was signified, ‘‘ detested me,” why, I 
could never clearly comprehend. My 
pupils, I was told, ‘* however much they 
might love me, and how deep soever 
the interest I might take in them, could 
not be my friends.” It was intimated 
that I must‘‘live alone, and never trans- 
gress the invisible but rigid line which 
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established the difference between me 
and my employers.” My life in ‘this 
house was sedentary, solitary, con- 
strained, joyless, toilsome. The dread- 
ful crushing of the animal spirits, the 
ever- prevailing sense of friendlessness and 
homelessness, consequent on this state 
of things, began ere long to produce 
mortal effects on my constitution—I 
sickened, The lady of the house told 
me coolly I was the victim of ‘“‘ wounded 
vanity.” She hinted that if I did not 
make an effort to quell my ‘‘ ungodly 
discontent, to cease murmuring against 
God’s appointment,” and to cultivate 
the profound humility befitting my sta- 
tion, my mind would very likely “ go to 
pieces” on the rock that wrecked most 
of my sisterhood—morbid self-esteem ; 
and that I should die an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum.’ 


Hot and blistering words of an- 
guish and sarcasm these, in which 
the poor sufferer has stereotyped the 
misery inflicted upon her S those 
who little knew that they were tor- 
turing a daughter of genius un- 
awares. In reading such passages 
the reflection will force itself upon 
the mind how sad a thing it was that 
her lot was not ordered otherwise ; 
and yet had it been so, how noble 
an example, how impressive a warn- 
ing would have been lost to the 
world. One day we shall know and 
feel, as she is doing, doubtless, now 
that the veil is taken away from 
her eyes which hid the meaning of 
life’s enigma, that both for her and 
for ourselves in connexion with her, 


God has ordered all things well. 


But it is time we should bring to 
a close the account of our ramble 
through the very small portion of 
the West Riding which we had the 
opportunity of traversing. So turn- 
ing our faces southwards, we will 
hurry over the barren moors to 
Halifax. There, in a deep valley 
embosomed in woods, where the 

arish church now stands was in 
Seaman times an hermitage dedi- 
cated to John the Baptist, and which 
was approached by four roads. 
Hence, according to some authori- 
ties, arose the name Halifax, fax 
being an old Norman name signify- 
ing highways. About such matters 
as derivations, however, doctors are 
frequently apt to differ; and thus, 
as another way of accounting for 
the name, we are given the following 
story, to which, as being a trifle 
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more romantic than the other, many 
will no doubt yield the preference. 
It appears, then, that not many 
ages since, Halifax was called Hor- 
ton, and that it thus received its 
change of name :— 

A certain clergyman being passion- 
ately in love with a young woman, when 
he could by no means win her, cut off 
her head in his mad fit. Her head 
being set upon a yew tree, was visited 
by the people as holy, and every one 
plucked off a bough to keep as a holy 
relic. By this means the tree grew a 
mere trunk, yet retaining the reputation 
of sanctity among the people, they 
believed that the little veins which were 
spread between the bark and the tree 
were the hairs of the Virgin. This caused 
such resort of pilgrims to it, that of a 
little village it became a large town, and 
assumed the name of Halifax, or Halig- 
fax, i.e., holy hair, for fax is used by the 
English on the other side of Trent to 
signify hair. Thus the noble family of 
Fairfax are so called from their fair 
hair. 

Halifax bears such a close resem- 
blancein nearly every respect to most 
of the large manufacturing towns in 
the West Riding, that we shall spare 
our readers all description of it. As 
for the scenery by which it is sur- 
rounded, we may simply mention 
that the whole district consists of a 
wide valley bounded by high and 
barren moorland ridges. Scarcely 
a foot of level ground is to be found 
anywhere ; combes and _ hollows 
abound, which are picturesque and 
pretty enough, while the slopes of 
the hills are well cultivated and 
yee with sturdy and branching, 

ut not lofty oaks. So much for the 
foreground : in the distance are long 
purple ranges, from whose summits 
stand clearly out against the sky 
many an isolated block of freestone, 
jagged and worn away by wind and 
rain and storm. 

One curious matter in connexion 
with Halifax we place before our 
readers. The town, it appears, was 
noted, not more than a century 
back, for a bye-law against felons, 
which was executed upon them in 
this manner :— 

A Felon taken within the liberty with 
goods stolen out of the liberties or pre- 
cincts of the Forest of Hardwick, shall, 
after the market-days or meeting-days 
within the town of Halifax next after 
his apprehension, be taken to the gibbet, 
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and then and there have his head cut 
off from his body by a peculiar engine 
[closely resembling the guillotine]. The 
fact, however, must be certain ; he must 
either be taken Handhabend, being in 
the very act of stealing, or Backberend, 
having the thing stolen on his back, or 
somewhere about him, without giving 
any probable account of how he came 
by it, or lastly confessioned, owning that 
he stole the thing for which he is accused. 
The cause could be only theft, and the 
manner of it only that which is called 
Furtum manifestum, or notorious theft, 
grounded upon some of the foresaid 
evidences. The value of the thing stolen 
must also amount to above 1s. 14d.; for 
if the value were found only so much 
and no more, by this custom he should 
not die for it. The criminal was then to 
be brought before the Bailiff of Halifax, 
who presently summoned the free burgh- 
ers within the several towns of the 
Forest, and being found guilty he was 
within a week brought to the place of 
execution. An axe being drawn up by a 
pulley, was then fastened with a pin to 
the side of the scaffold. If it were an 
ox, or a horse, or any other creature, 
that was stolen, it was brought along 
with him to the place of execution, and 
fastened to the cord by a pin that stayed 
the block, so that when the time of exe- 
cution came, which was known by one 
of the jurors holding up one of his 
fingers, the Bailiff or his servant whip- 
ping the beast, the pin was plucked out 
and execution done. But if it was not 
done by a beast, the Bailiff or his servant 
cut the rope. 

It is supposed that this punish- 
ment was the cause of the beggars 
putting this town into their litany : 
‘From Hell, Hull, and Halifax 
deliver us.’ 

Now that we have reached the 
conclusion, our endeavour to show 
that even in the country which our 
readers think they know so well 
are many sources of interest of 
which they may have been hitherto 
ignorant, we have only to express 
the hope that they may henceforth 
sometimes employ their holiday in 
becoming more familiarly acquainted 
with the scenery of their own land, 
and the manner of life of their own 
countrymen. If to know ourselves 
ought to be our chief aim, then 
surely our next should be to know 
our neighbours ; for without know- 
ledge there can be no sympathy, 
and where there is no sympathy 
there cannot be a united people. 

Dervont. 
HH 
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vas fight was fought! the field was won! 
From early dawn till set of sun 
Close, man to man, we strove: 
Till o’er the river’s swelling flood— 
Whose stream that day was red with blood— 
The vanquish’d foe we drove. 


A ghastly sight, that mighty plain, 

Where, mountains high, the mangled slain 
Alone, uncar’d for, lay : 

The stripling, and the veteran old, 

Peasant, and prince of lineage old, 
Together turn’d to clay. 


The camp was hush’d, nor heard a sound, 
Save, as he made his lonely round, 
The sentry’s measured tread : 
The moon in sorrow hid her ray, 
Nor smil’d upon us as we lay, 
The living and the dead. 


And as I strove, but all in vain, 
To rest, a stifled cry of pain 
Fell sadly on mine ear : 
I rose, and guided by the sound, 
At but a few yards distant found 
A wounded volunteer. 


A fair-hair’d youth, whose child-like mien— 
(He scarce had sixteen summers seen)— 
The love of all had won: 
I rais’d his head, the quick breath came, 
He breath’d a word, his mother’s name, 
He was an only son! 


He gasp’d for air, I tore his vest, 

And there upon his bleeding breast, 
A folded letter lay : 

The words a mother’s love had trac’d 

By his heart’s blood were half effac’d, 
As fast it pour’d away. 


I wip’d his brow, and as I knelt, 
He whisper’d where his mother dwelt, 
And pray’d that she might hear, 
How foremost in the patriot band, 
He’d struggled for his native land, 
A fearless volunteer. 


I laid his head upon my breast, 

And like a weary child at rest, 
Wrapp’d in my arms he lay: 

A quiv'ring motion of the eye, 

An angel’s smile, a smother'd sigh, 
He pass’d in peace away. 


We bore him when the morning broke, 

Wrapp’d in my old campaigning cloak, 
Unto a grassy mound : 

Beneath the shade of two tall trees, 

Whose leafy branches in the breeze 
Wav’'d with a pleasant sound, 
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We laid him in his narrow bed, 

And many a silent tear we shed 
Upon the fresh-turn’d sod: 

Then slowly turning from the grave, 

Beside the river’s blood-stain’d wave, 
We left him with his God! 


Rome. May, 1859.—At this sea- 
son, we sojourners in sunny 
Rome are often attracted by the 
sight of little shapeless, moving 
clouds or mists, looking like a dim 
smoke darkening for a moment the 
burning blue of the sky, rather than 
anything more material. These are 
the flocks of migratory birds, col- 
lecting together previously to taking 
their long flight to some place 
farther from the sun—to England, 
we at once conclude, and send our 
blessings with them. I wonder do 
they ever give a parting glance at 
the land they leave? Dothey take in 
one last loving view of the familiar 
places—of the Alban Mount, the 
chain of Sabine hills, and solitary 
wave-like Soracte—of the Cam- 
pagna, most beautiful and most 
eloquent of plains—of the world 
that lies within the city walls, most 
of all? Does it occur to them that 
the domes, and towers, and grey 
roofs look any different from their 
wont? Do they perceive anything 
mysterious to a fowl’s comprehen- 
sion in the faint lurid light that 
girdles the horizon on these still 
spring evenings, beneath which the 
city lies patiently; but which throws 
Michael Angelo’s dome out like 
something strange and portentous 
floating above the world, and shows 
the Doria pines, that for ever close 
in that side of the great prospect, 
grand, and black, and motionless, 
as though struck dumb by some 
awful thought or poignant recol- 
lection? Is there no new gold on 
the surface of the regal Tiber, 
brought from his newly - stirred 
heart? No tint of purple more 
imperial than at any other time in 
the cloud that overhangs Monte 
Mario, where the sunset of glory is 
to come anon? Above all, are 


there any birds of sufficient obser- 
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vation and discrimination to per- 
ceive that all is not quite as usual 
among those large living creatures 
who walk about, strangely feathered, 
and without wings—speaking after 
their manner one to the other, 
crowding the streets and places of 
the city, and making the air thick 
with the murmurous sounds of many 
voices P 

As, for example, down the long 
Corso, its palaces on either hand 
lifting their wrinkled fronts up to 
the eternal youthfulness of the sky. 
Chequered with intensest light and 
brownest shade, stretches the long 
and straight line of the street, from 
the grim square of Venice at the one 
end, to the bright Piazza del Popolo, 
where churches, and obelisk, and 
Michael Angelo’s gate, and sculp- 
tured terrace, are radiant as in 
celestial flame, so fervid, yet so 
spiritual, is the brightness of the 
spring sunshine. Almost deserted 
is that piazza, the broad space of 
white light only dinted here and 
there by the Papal guard in purpie 
coat and aed. hat, who lounges 
by the Porta del Popolo,—one or 
two French soldiers at the door of 
their barrack hard by, and a sable- 
robed priest who, sheltered by his 
hat, and his looks commercing with 
the earth, wends his way across, 
like a black ship upon a shining sea. 

But im the Corso: men are 
slowly walking down its centre, 
where at this morning time few 
carriages interfere with their 
monopoly of the roadway. Men 
by twos and threes and fours, talk- 
ing together with earnest brows, 
and intent eyes, looking as surel 
they have never been seen to loo 
since the old were young, and the 
young were beardless boys, so 
utterly strange and unaccustomed 
seems the kindling fire ¢ the dark 
HH 
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eyes—the resolved seriousness in 
the languid Italian faces. Or they 
are gathered by that shop where 
outside the door is placed conspi- 
cuously a map, labelled in large 
letters Carta del Teatro della 
Guerra in Italia. A crowd, quite 
a large crowd for a Roman street 
out of Carnival time, is clustered 
about that significant Carta. There 
are eager gestures—fingers are 
pointed here and there—the names 
of ‘ Ticino,’ ‘ Vercelli,’ ‘ Montebello.’ 
make themselves heard. The soft, 
pulsating Italian syllables can, it 
seems, breathe forth something 
beside that ‘ sentiment and passion’ 
which are held to be their especial 
prerogative. And men break from 
the surrounding crowd, and go 
their way quietly, silently—but 
with strange meaning to be read in 
their quiet faces—strange eloquence 
to be understood in their silence. 
In a little street branching from 
the Corso is a French café much 
resorted to by the French soldiers, 
and of late cies frequented by the 
Roman citizens, who know that 
there is always to be seen the bulle- 
tin of the day from the seat of war. 
To-day, as the crowd gathers about 
the written copy from the official 
despatch, it appears to tax too far 
the patience of the gendarmes, that 
guard of hybrid race, so-called 
Swiss, but naturally repudiated b 
the countrymen of William Tell. 
These representatives of paternal 
government interfere not with the 
two or three French soldiers, be 
very sure, but with the anxious, 
eager, though as yet orderly throng 
of Italians who are pressing round 
to see the bulletin. The exhibition 
of that paper is conducive to dis- 
turbance, says the officer of Papal 
troops, and with the point of his 
sword he tears it down. It is too 
much. With a great cry, unani- 
mously the little crowd of citizens 
turn upon the soldiers, and for a 
few minutes it seems as if the spark 
had fallen on the great hidden heap 
of combustion, which in these days 
is concealed beneath the outside 
aspect of every southern Italian who 
is neither slave nor fool. A little 
delay, and the first outbreak had 
heralded that of which who could 


foretell the end? But some wise 


looker-on runs for the French sol- 
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diers — those well-organized police 
of the Eternal City—and one voice 
calls out— 

‘Every Roman whose life is his 
own to give, let him give it for Italy, 
and not spend it in a street broil 
like this. Andiamo, amici—an- 
diamo !” 

Some hearts there, perhaps, re- 
spond to that brief argument ; and, 
besides, up come French soldiers, 
and the émeute is at an end. 

Meanwhile, at the same hour and 
moment, and not a stone’s throw 
from the place, vastly different 
groups are gathered in the Piazza 
di Spagna, stronghold of English 
visitors, with its green-shuttered 
white lodging-houses on three sides, 
broken by the majestic flight of 
steps which lead to the Pincian hill, 
a are crowned by the twin towers 
of the church of the Trinita di 
Monte. But here also are clouded 
brows, disturbed gestures, and busy 
voices. Here, too, where you would 
least expect it, among women, young 
and fair, their Saxon tresses daintily 
framed in Paris bonnets. See—their 
innocent eyes are troubled, their 
sweet regards are strangely over- 
shadowed. Here is a cluster of 
them close by the queer fountain 
shaped like a boat, round which the 
picturesque ‘models’ love to lean 
and lounge while waiting for em- 
ployment. Listen, little birds— 

‘How are you going, then? 
Have you succeeded in getting 
berths? None to be had till the 
grat, I am assured. Poor Mrs. 

ourtnaye offered any money for 
one yesterday, and was refused.’ 

: ton't it dreadful not to be able 
to go to Venice? I don’t know 
what we shall do, I’m sure. This 
horrid war puts all our plans out.’ 

‘Isn't it aggravating? We were 
to have joined the Standingfords at 
the Italian lakes next week.’ 

‘ We wanted to spend the summer 
in poor dear Switzerland, which 
now is to be full of troops passing to 
and fro. Only think!’ 

‘ No one knows when we may see 
Como again.’ 

‘If we side against Austria, we 
may never be able to go to Venice, 
you know.’ - 

‘But papa says, if we side against 
France, we shall. have to go home by 
way of Malta, perhaps—just ima- 
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gine! So I really don’t know what 
to wish.’ 

‘I only wish there was no such 
thing as War in the world!’ With 
which little speech—sounding wo- 
manly enough, you think—pretty 
Miss Sophia, or Frances, or Cecilia, 
as the case may be, flutters off to 
condole with herself somewhere 
else. 

They are young and thoughtless ; 
their woman’s feelings have not yet 
flowed up to full tide. Surely, even 
in the ‘ Stranger’s quarter’ of Rome 
there are women who see more than 
a personal grievance in this solemn 
war, whose thoughts are busy with 
more than the question of roads 
blocked up, and projected journeys 
rendered impossible? But here is a 
knot of men, with records of thought 
and hard work written in their 
faces. By their careless dress, their 
varieties of beard and moustache, 
and that indescribable conjunction 
of lounging laziness of bearing, and 
all- observing alertness of aspect, 
you may recognise them as artists, 
—pilgrims to this, the Mecca of 
their art. 

‘A confounded business, isn’t it ? 
Brown writes from Bologna, that 
he’s obliged to leave in the midst of 
his work. It’s absolute ruination. 
A hundred and twenty guineas lost. 
It was a commission, you know.’ 

‘It might be my own case. If 
I’m shut out from Venice this 
summer, it will lose me hundreds.’ 

‘My great fear is about Rome 
itself. If strangers are frightened 
from coming next season——’ 

‘Oh, hang it! they won’t be 
frightened. But think of the pre- 
cious fix that fellow Cesar has left 
me in. Only painted in his face, 
and he’s rushed off to Piedmont, 
confound him!—and not even left 
his costume behind, which might 
have helped me to finish the figure 
somehow.’ 

‘A “ Volunteer,” I suppose ?” 

‘Of course. ‘Andato per sol- 
dato,” was all I could get out of his 
mother, who was half-crying, half- 
laughing. You know the old wo- 
man? Savage as I was, I made a 
sketch of her face—wonderful bit 
of expression and colour. It'll 
come in capitally for a genre picture 
—illustrative of the war in Italy, 
when the war's over.’ 
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‘When it’s over? But in the 
meanwhile ?’ 

‘ Meanwhile my great picture is 
standing still unti Fete find a sub- 
stitute for that rascal. And it’s no 
easy matter. Splendid head he has 
—and the whole figure and the ac- 
tion of the arms so fine.’ 

‘Smith is just as badly served. 
His Formatore has also volunteered 
for Piedmont, and actually walked 
off, leaving his statue of ‘ Justice’ 
only half cast. The first coating 
of plaster was scarcely thrown on 
the clay. The work really might 
have been injured, you know ; 
and Smith’s ‘Justice’ is a fine 
thing.’ 

‘Very fine. These fellows are 
all mad alike, it seems to me. How 
hot itis! I ought to be in Switzer- 
land at this minute. What a 
deuced plague this war is!’ 

Chorus of indignation and im- 
patience generally, amid which ar- 
tists disperse. And in this case 
again, let us hope and believe that 
these are not representative types 
of all the professional pilgrims to 
this land of art. Common gratitude 
surely must dictate some little 
anxiety, some little tenderness for 
this Queen country, now fallen so 
low, which in old days of Northern 
barbarism saw the new birth of art, 
—nourished, cherished it; watched 
and encouraged its growth. Is it 
for the students and professors of 
sculpture and painting, in Rome of 
all places in the world, this spring 
of all times, to wound our struggling 
Italy with their taunts, or sting her 
by their indifference ? 

But the ‘little birds’ can tell us 
of another scene which is going on 
at the station of the newly-opened 
railway to Civita Vecchia. Two or 
three hundred of the decried Volun- 
teers are about to leave, under 
sullen sufferance of the Government, 
and with a small troop of the ubi- 
quitous French soldiery in discreet 
attendance. As the amateur sol- 
diers pass in from the dusty road, 
some of them grasp the hands of 
these practised brothers in arms, in 
enthusiasm of friendly feeling. 
Others are too much engrossed b 
the relations or friends who are wit. 
them, standing very close, clinging 
to them to the last. Yes, you may 
see some suggestive groups here 
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and there, oh artists! Not that 
there are any of the demonstrations 
of feeling which attend similar oc- 
casions in Tuscany at this time. 
All is quiet, subdued, hidden. No 
exhibition of the beloved Italian 
colours is permissible here, though 
it is said that last week a youthful 
Volunteer, as the train was starting, 
drew a flag from his breast and 
waved it out at the window of the 
railway carriage, to the impotent 
fury of the Papal mercenaries on 
the platform. Such forms do emo- 
tional displays assume in these latter 
days, when steam power, electric 
agencies, and new discoveries of all 
kinds enter into combination with 
human feelings—those oldest of old 
inventions, which exist now much 
the same as in the days when Greece 
flourished and Rome was young! 
But to-day all is quiet. Hardly a 
word passes. You may see faces in 
the onlooking crowd which betray, 
by the glittering eyes, the restless 
lips, a keen peculiar interest in some 
one of those who are passing through 
that crowded doorway—away from 
home, away from gloomy stagna- 
tion, miscalled peace, to the hardly 
greater horrors of war. Touching, 
you perhaps think, and suggestive 
of something even higher and nobler 
than a genre picture, is the expres- 
sion of that pale wornan’s face, as 
she smiles courageously on the tall 

outh who turns his head to give 
or a last look before he passes in 
at the door. And there are other 
faces telling the same story—smiles 
striving with tears; brave hope 
struggling against the natural grief 
of parting—and such a parting! 
But all is quiet. No cries of ‘ Viva 
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Italia ;’ that aspiration is forbidden 
thus far south of the Alps. No ex- 
hibition of national feeling, of sol- 
dierly ardour, is permitted. To you 
of a soberer temperament this may 
seem a small matter; any ebullition 
would be merely childish, and you 
have no sympathy with such pueri- 
lities. But here, in the South, we 
are less trained and conventional- 
ized. It is a relief to our full hearts 
to express even by a set form of 
words—even by a hackneyed cry 
like this—something of that with 
which our hearts overflow. And it 
is no small thing that of all this 
crowd, chiefly composed as it is of 
young, eager, impetuous spirits, not 
one but closes his lips tightly over 
the obnoxious syllables,which, never- 
theless, be certified, are pent up 
chokingly in his throat. And the 
stream passes on—this little tribu- 
tary stream—on its way to the broad 
and widening river. And left be- 
hind are the pale mothers and wives, 
and the grey-headed old men, who 
turn back to the city which shines 
so dazzlingly under the deep sapphire 
sky, and who have only to watch 
and wait—and wait. 

Very soon the little birds will be 
gathering in clouds over the Eng- 
lish stubble fields, over the golden 
English woods ;—very soon they will 
take flight back again from the grey, 
chill North, to that land which the 
sun loves too well to leave, even in 
grave autumn—in sad, slumberous 
winter. 

When they return to the familiar 
places, what will be the change, I 
marvel, in other things than verdure 
and foliage ?—what the difference 
from Last Spring? 
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SWORD AND GOWN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘GUY LIVINGSTONE’ 


Cuarter XIX. 


it is not pleasant to stand by and 
assist at each step of an incanta- 
tion that draws down a star from 
heaven, or darkens the face of the 
moon. Let us be content to accept 
the result, when it is forced upon 
us, without inquiring too minutely 
into the process. Not with im- 
punity can even the Adepts gain 
and keep the secrets of their evil 
Abracadabra. The beard of Merlin 
is grey before its time ; premature 
wrinkles furrow the brow of Canidia; 
though the terror of his stony eyes 
may keep the fiends at bay, the 
death-sleep of Michael Scott is not 
untroubled ; the pillars of Melrose 
shake ever and anon, as though an 
earthquake passed by, and the 


monks cross themselves in fear and 
pity ; for they know that the awful 
wizard is turning restlessly in his 
grave. 

As we are not writing a three- 
volume novel, we have a right, per- 


haps, not to linger over this part of 
our story. For any one who likes 
to indulge a somewhat morbid taste, 
or who happens to be keen about 
physiology, there is daily food suf- 
ficient in those ingenious romances 
@’ Outre-mer. 

It is hardly worth while specu- 
lating how far Cecil deluded her- 
self, when she thought that she 
was safe in trusting to her own 
strength of principle, and to the 
generosity of Royston Keene. All 
this seems to me not to affect 
the main question materially. Does 
it help us—after we have yielded 
to temptation—that our resolves, 
when it first assailed us, should 
have been prudent and sincere, if 
such a plea cannot avert the conse- 
quences or extenuate the guilt? The 
grim old proverb tells us, how a 
certain curiously tesselated Pave- 
ment is laid down. Millions of feet 
have trodden those stones for sixty 
ages; yet they may well last till 
the Day of Judgment: they are so 
constantly and wunsparingly re- 
newed. 

It is more than rashness for 
any mortal to say to the strong, 


treacherous ocean, ‘Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no further;’ it is 
trenching on the privilege of Omni- 
potence. The d a may be wisely 
planned and skilfully built; but 
one night, a wilder wind arises than 
any that they have withstood; the 
legions of the besieging army are 
mustering to storm. At one spot 
in the sea-wall, where patient 
miners have long been working un- 
seen, a narrow breach is made, 
widening every instant; it is too 
late now to fly; the wolfish waves 
are within the entrenchments, mad 
for sack and pillage. On the mor- 
row, where trim gardens bloomed, 
and stately palaces shone, there is 
nothing but a waste of waters strewn 
with wrecks and blue, swollen 
corpses. The Zuyder Zee rolls, ten 
fathom deep, over the ruins of 
drowned Stavoren. 

So we will not enter minutely 
into the details of poor Cecil’s de- 
moralization — gradual, but fear- 
fully rapid. It was not by words 
that she was corrupted; for Royston 
was still as careful as ever to abstain 
from uttering one cynicism in her 
presence; but none the less was it 
true, that daily and hourly some 
fresh scruple was swept away, some 
holy principle withered and died. 
The recklessness which ever carried 
him on straight to the attainment 
of a purpose, or the indulgence of a 
fancy, trampling down the barriers 
that divide good from evil, seemed 
to communicate itself to Cecil con- 
tagiously. She seldom ventured on 
reflection, now—still less on self- 
examination ; but she could not help 
being herself sensible of the change : 
thoughts that she would have 
shrunk back from in horror, not so 
long ago (if she could have com- 
prehended them fully), had ceased 
now to startle or repel her as she 
looked them in the face. Do not 
suppose, for an instant, that there 
was a corresponding alteration in 
her outward demeanour, or that it 
displayed any wildness or eccen- 
tricity. Melodrama, &c.,may bevery 
successful at a trans-pontine theatre, 
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but it is unpardonably out of place 
in our salons. The Tresilyan un- 
derstood the duties of her social, if 
not of her moral position (so long 
as the first was not forfeited), as 
well as the strictest duenna alive ; 
though she might choose to defy 
the world’s censure, she never 
dreamt of giving an opening to its 
ridicule; she was less capable of a 
aucherie than of acrime. In her 

earing towards others, she was 
just the same as ever; if anything, 
rather more brilliant and fascina- 
ting; and, if crossed or interfered 
with, perhaps a shade more 
haughtily independent. 

Only when alone with Royston 
did she betray herself. It was sad 
to see, how completely the stronger 
and worse nature had absorbed the 
weaker and better one, till all 
power of volition and free agency 
vanished, and even individuality 
was lost. She was not sentimental 
or demonstrative in his presence 
(on the contrary, at such times, that 
loveliest face was very apt to put 
on the delicious mine mutine, which 
made it perfectly irresistible), but 
the idea seémed never to enter her 
mind that it would be possible to 
resist or controvert any seriously- 
expressed wish of her — lover. 
There—the word is written; and, 
woe is me! that 1 dare not erase 
it: it must have come sooner or 
later, and it is as well to have got 
it over. 

According to all rules for such 
eases laid down and _ provided, 
Cecil’s life ought to have been spent 
in alternations between feverish ex- 
citement and poignant remorse. 
But, the truth must be told—she 
was unaccountably happy. The 
simple fact was, that she had no 
time to be otherwise. Even when 
entirely alone, her conscience could 
find no opportunity of asserting it- 
self. Her thoughts were amply oc- 
cupied with recalling every word 
that Royston had said, and with 
anticipating what he would say at 
their next meeting. It is idle to 
suppose that remorse cannot be 
kept at arm’s length, for a certain 
time; but the debt recklessly in- 
curred, must generally be paid to 
the uttermost farthing. Life, if 
sufficiently prolonged, will always 
afford leisure for reflection and re- 
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trospect; and, at such seasons, we 
appreciate in full force the tortures 
of ‘solitary confinement.’ The 
criminal may go on pilgrimage to a 
hundred shrines, and never light 
on the purification that will scare 
the Erinnyes. 

In this instance, the victor cer- 
tainly did not abuse his advantage, 
and was anything but exacting in 
his requirements. It was strange 
how his whole manner and nature 
altered when alone with his beau- 
tiful captive. The more evident 
became her subjugation, the more 
he seemed anxious to treat her with 
a delicate deference. They talked, 
as a rule, on any subject rather than 
their own feelings; and he spoke 
on all such indifferent topics 
honestly, if not wisely. For the 
rest of the world, his sarcasm and 
irony was ready as ever; he kept 
all his sincerity and confidence for 
Cecil Tresilyan. This is the secret 
of the influence exercised by many 
men, at whose successes we all have 
marvelled. Sweet, as well as dis- 
enchanting experiences, are some- 
times gained behind the scenes; 
none but those who have tried it, 
can appreciate the delight of find- 
ing in a manner, that the uninitiate 
call cold and repellant, an ever- 
ready, loving caress. But in Roys- 
ton’s case there was no acting ; it 
was only that he allowed Cecil to 
see one phase of his character that 
was seldom displayed. 

The subordinates in the drama 
betrayed much more outward con- 
cern and disquietude than the prin- 
cipals. When Fanny Molyneux 
found that Royston did not intend 
to evacuate his position, she tried 
the effect of a vigorous remonstrance 
on her friend. The latter heard her 
patiently, but quite impassively ; 
declining to admit any probability 
of danger, or necessity to caution. 
La mignonne was not convinced ; 
but she yielded. She wound her 
arm round Cecil’s waist, as they 
sate and whispered ; nestling close 
to her side—‘ Dearest, remember 
this ; if anything should happen, I 
shall always think that some blame 
belongs to me, and I will never give 
you up—never.’ 

The Tresilyan bent her beautiful 
swan-neck, as though she were 
caressing a dove nestling in her 
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bosom; and pressed her lips on 
her companion’s cheek, long and 
tenderly. 

‘I could not do that,’ she said, 
‘if I were guilty.’ 

Neither had ay refrained from 
lifting up his testimony against 
what he saw and suspected. The 
Major would take more from him 
than from any man alive; he was 
not at all incensed at the inter- 
ference. 

‘My dear Hal,’ he said, ‘don’t 
make an old woman of yourself by 
giving credit to scandal, or invent- 
ing it for yourself. If you choose 
to be worried before your time, I 
can’t help it; but it is more than 
unnecessary. Una can take care of 
herself, perfectly well, without your 
playing the lion. Besides—what is 
the brother there for? You know, 
there are some subjects I never 
talk about to you; and you don’t 
deserve that I should be communi- 
eative now. But listen—you shall 


not think of Cecil worse than she 
is: up to this time, I swear, even 
her lips are pure from me. Now— 
I hope you are satisfied ; you have 
made me break my rule, for once ; 


drop the subject, in the devil’s 
name.’ 

Though fully aware of his friend’s 
unscrupulous character, Harry was 
satisfied that nothing very wrong 
a occurred so far. Royston never 

ed. 

‘I’m glad that you can say so 
much,’ he replied; ‘the worst of it 
is, people will talk. I wonder that 
obnoxious Parson has not made 
himself more disagreeable already. 
I didn’t go to church last Sunday 
afternoon, because I felt a convic- 
tion that he was going to be per- 
sonal in his sermon.’ 

The Major laughed his hard, un- 
pleasant laugh. ‘Don’t let that 
idea disturb your devotions another 
time. He is not likely to bite or 
even to bark very loud: he don’t 
get my muzzle off in a hurry.’ 

_ Indeed, it was profoundly true that 
since the disclosure the Chaplain’s 
reticence had become remarkable. 
When his own wife questioned him 
on the subject (very naturally), he 
checked her with some asperity, 
and read her a lecture on feminine 
curiosity that moved the poor 
woman, even to weeping. Mrs. 
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Danvers was greatly surprised and 
disconcerted by the decision with 
which Mr. Fullarton rejected her 
suggestion, that he should aid and 
abet in thwarting Keene’s supposed 
designs. ‘ He had thought it right,’ 
he said, ‘to make Miss Tresilyan, 
and others, aware of the real state 
of the case ; but he did not conceive 
that further interference lay within 
the sphere of his duty.’ It was 
odd how that same once arbitrarily 
elastic sphere had contracted, since 
the prophet met the lion in the path- 
way! Dick Tresilyan—the only 
other person much interested in the 
progress of affairs—did not seem to 
trouble himself much about them. 
He was perpetually absent on shoot- 
ing expeditions ; but, when at home, 
it was observed that he drank 
harder than ever, getting sulky 
sometimes without apparent reason, 
and disagreeably quarrelsome. 

Royston had only stated the 
simple fact when he said that Cecil 
was free from any stain of actual 
guilt or dishonour. Whether the 
credit of having borne her harmless 
was most due to her own prudence 
and remains of principle, or to her 
tempter’s self-restraint, we will not, 
if you please, inquire. It is as 
well to be charitable now and then. 
Her escape was little less than mira- 
culous, considering how oftenshe had 
trusted herself unreservedly to the 
mercy of one, who was wont to be 
as unsparing in his love as in his 
anger. Let not this immunity be 
made an excuse for credulous con- 
fidence, or induce others to emulate 
her rashness. The Millennium 
will not come in our time, I fancy ; 
and, till it arrives, neither child nor 
maiden may safely lay their hand 
on the cockatrice’s den. The 
ballad tells us that Lady Janet was 
happy at last; but she paid dearly 
through months of sorrow and 
shame for those three red-roses 
plucked in the Elfin Bower. The 
precise cause of Keene’s forbear- 
ance it would be very diflicult to 
explain: more than one feeling pro- 
bably had to do with it. 

If Memory has any pleasures 
worth —- of (which many 
grave and learned doctors take leave 
to doubt), certainly amongst the 
purest, is the recollection, of having 
once been endowed with the whole 
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leve of a rare and beautiful being 
which we did not abuse or betray. 
This is the only sort of lost riches on 
which we can look back with com- 
fort out of the depths of present 
and pressing poverty; the pearl is 
so very precious that it confers on 
its possessor a certain dignity which 
does not entirely pass away, even 
when the jewel has slipped from 
his grasp, following the ring of 
Polycrates. Alas, alas! less gene- 
rous than the blue Augean are the 
sullen waters of the deep. Mare 
mortuum. Only on these grounds 
can that wonderful self-possession 
be accounted for, which enables men, 
seemingly ill-fitted for the situation, 
to confront the world in all its 
—— with so grand a calmness. 

t is refreshing to see how even 
coquetry recoils from that armour 
of proof, and to fancy how the dead 
beauty might triumph over the 
defeat of her living rivals, laughing 
the seductions of their loveliness 
to scorn. Even in crises of graver 
difficulty, where sterner assailants 
are to be encountered than Helen’s 
magical smile or Florence’s magne- 
tic eyes; the invisible presence 


seems to inspire her lover with 


supernatural valiance. Remember 
the story of Aslauga’s Knight ; when 
once through the cloud of battle- 
dust gleamed the golden tresses, 
horse and man went down before 
him. 

Royston was not half good enough 
to appreciate all this; yet some 
shadowy and undefined feeling, 
allied to it, may have helped to hold 
him back from pushing his advan- 
tage to the uttermost. Another 
and more selfish presentiment 
worked probably more powerfully. 
There was one phantom from which 
the Cool Captain never could es- 
cape; for years it had followed 
close on the consummation of all 
his crimes, and was, in truth, their 
best avenger: his Nemesis was 
satiety. He knew too well how 
the sweetest flowers lost their colour 
and fragrance, so soon as they were 
plucked and fairly in his grasp, not 
to shrink before the prospect of a 
certain disenchantment. ‘This curse 
attaches to many of his kind: the 
instant the prize is won there arise 
misgivings as to its value; and de- 
fects develope themselves hourly in 
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what seemed faultless perfection 
before. It is boy’s play, to simu- 
late being blase; but the reality 
makes mature manhood disbelieve 
anything, sooner than inevitable 
retribution. Very often the thought 
forced itself upon Keene’s mind, 
‘If I were to weary of her too?’ 
and made him pause before he urged 
Cecil to the step that must have 
linked him to her fate for ever. 

Under other circumstances his 
atience might have held out still 
casa but there were numberless 
difficulties and obstacles in the way 
of their meeting, and the perpetual 
constraint fretted Royston sorely. 
His principle always had been not 
openly to violate conventionalities, 
without gaining an adequate equi- 
valent ; so he was more careful of 
Cecil’s reputation than she was in- 
clined to be, and, amongst worse 
lessons, taught her prudence. 
They met very seldom alone. 
When Mrs. Danvers was present, 
she made it her business to be as 
much as possible in the way; and her 
sult attempts at interference 
were sometimes inexpressibly pro- 
voking. On one particular evening 
she had been unusually pertinacious 
and obtrusive. The Major stood it 
tolerably well up to a certain point, 
but his savage temper gradually got 
the better of him; his face grew 
darker and darker, till it was black 
as midnight when he rose to go, 
and his lips were rigid as steel. It 
was evident he had come to some 
resolution that he meant to keep. 
When he was wishing Bessie ‘ good 
night,’ he held her hand imprisoned 
for a moment without pressing it. 
‘You are so good a theologian,’ he 
said, ‘that perhaps you can tell me 
where a text comes from that has 
haunted me for the last hour. It 
speaks of some one who “loosed 
the bands of Orion.” ’ His manner, 
and the sudden address, disconcerted 
Mrs. Danvers so completely as to 
incapacitate her from reply: she 
suflered ‘judgment to go . de- 
fault ;’ and left Royston under the 
impression that she had never read 
the Book of Job. 

The next day he asked Cecil to 
elope with him. 

She listened without betraying 
either terror, or anger, or disdain ; 
but she raised her beautiful eyes to 
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his with a sad, searching inquiry, 
before which many men would have 
quailed. ‘Have you counted the 
cost to yourself, and to me?’ 

‘I have done both,’ replied Keene, 
gravely. ‘I cannot say that you 
will never repent it; but I know 
that I shall never regret it.’ 

There were no promises or vows 
exchanged; but a silence for two 
long minutes ; and, when these were 
past, the sweet, pure lips had lost 
their virginity. 

So with few more words it was 
finally arranged ; and the next day 
Royston left Dorade to make pre- 

arations all along the road of their 
intended flight. Their plan was to 
take boat at Marseilles for the East, 
making their first permanent rest- 
ing-place one of the islands of the 
Grecian Archipelago. Both were 
most anxious to evade any possi- 
bility of interception, more especially 
of collision with Dick Tresilyan. 

On that evening Cecil was alone 
in her own room (Mrs. Danvers had 
gone out to a sort of love-feast at 
the Fullartons’, where the company 
were to be entertained with weak 
tea and strong doctrine @ discretion). 
She had rejected the offer of Fanny’s 
ene on the plea, not 
altogether false, of a tormenting 
headache. La mignonne was too 
innocent to suspect the reason that 
made her friend shudder in their 
parting embrace, half averting her 
cheek, though Cecil’s arms clung 
round her as though they would 
never let her go. The* saddest 
feeling of the many that were busy 
then in the guilty, troubled heart, 
was a consciousness, that in a few 
hours the gulf between them would 
be deep and impassable, as the chasm 
dividing Abraham from Dives. 

Miss Tresilyan had taken uncon- 
sciously an attitude in which you 
saw her once before, half-reclined, 
and gazing into the fire ; outwardly 
still remained the same pensive, 
languid grace; but very different 
was the careless reverie that had 
stolen over her then, from the wild 
chaos of conflicting thoughts that 
involved her now. 

_ Her whole being was so bound up 
im Royston Keene’s, that she felt 
without him there would be nothing 
worth living for ; neither had she the 
faintest misgiving as to the chances 
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of his inconstancy. There had de- 
scended to her some of the stabilit 
and determination of purpose whi 
had made many of her race so power- 
ful for good or evil; in the pursuit 
of either they would never admit a 
doubt, or listen to a compromise. 
When Cecil believed, she believed 
implicitly, and, not even with her 
own conscience, made conditions of 
surrender. So long as Ais strong 
arm was round her, she felt that 
she could defy shame, and even 
remorse; but how would it be, if 
that support should fail? He had 
not been away yet twenty hours, 
and already there came creeping 
over her a chilling sense of help- 
lessness and desolation. She knew 
her lover’s violent passions and 
haughty temper, impatient of the 
most distant approach to insolence 
or even contradiction from others, 
too well not to be aware that such 
a man walked ever on the frontier- 
yround between life and death. 

uppose that he were taken from 
her?—her spirit, dauntless as it 
was, quailed before the ghastly 
terrors of imagined loneliness. An 
evil Voice that had whispered 
perhaps in the ear of more than one 
of the ‘bitter, bad Tresilyans,’ 
seemed to murmur, ‘ You, too, can 
die:’ but Cecil was not yet so lost 
as to listen to the suggestion of the 
subtle fiend. She wasted no regrets 
on the past, and the wreck of all 
its brilliant promises ; she was reso- 
lute to meet the perils of the future; 
nevertheless, her heart was heavy 
with apprehension. Remember the 
answer that the stout Catholic made 
to Des Adrets, when the savage 
baron taunted him with cowardice 
for shrinking twice from the death- 
leap on the tower, ‘ Je vous le donne, 
en diz.’ So it is not in womanhood 
—however ruined in principle or 
reckless of the consequences—to 
venture deliberately, without a 
shudder, on the fatal plunge from 
which no fair fame has ever risen 
unshattered again. Even preju- 
dices may not be torn up by the 
roots without stirring the earth 
around them. 

She might have sate musing thus 
for about an hour; so deep in 
thought that she never heard the 
portiére slowly drawn aside that 
divided the room from an ante- 
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chamber. The Tresilyan had her 
emotions under tolerable control, 
and at least was not given to scream- 
ing; but she could hardly repress 
the startled cry that sprang to her 
lips when she raised her eyes. 

The reproachful spectre that had 
haunted her for years—till very 
lately, when a stronger influence 
chased it away—assumed substance 
of form and feature, as the dark 
doorway framed the haggard, pain- 
stricken face of Mark Waring. 


—_— . 


Cnartrr XX. 


It is not very easy to confront, 
with decorous composure, the sud- 
den apparition of the person on 
earth that one would have least 
liked to see. All things considered 
Cecil carried it off creditably, and 
greeted her unexpected visitor with 
sufficient cordiality. Mark took her 
offered hand gravely, without eager- 
ness, not holding it an instant 
longer than was necessary. Then 
he — 

‘ They told me I should find you 
alone. I was so anxious to do so 
as soon as possible, that I ventured 
to break in upon you even at this 
unseasonable hour. You will guess 
that I had powerful reasons ?” 

The Tresilyan threw back her 
haughty head, as a war-horse might 
do at the first blast of the trumpet: 
she scented battle in the wind. 

‘ Will you be good enough to ex- 
my yourself?’ she said, as she took 
her Own seat again, and motioned 
him into another; ‘I am sure you 
would not trifle with me, or vex me 
unnecessarily.’ 

Waring did not avail himself of 
the chair indicated, but crossed his 
arms over the back of it, and stood 
80, regarding her intently. 

‘You only do me justice there,’ 
he replied; ‘I will speak briefly, 
and plainly too. I came here from 
Nice to ask you how much truth 
there is in the reports that couple 
your name with Meies Keene's ? 

No one likes to give the death- 
blow to the loyalty of a faithful ad- 
herent, be he ever so humble; and 
Cecil was bitterly pained that she 
could not speak truly, and satisfy 
him. Her face sank lower and 
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lower, till it was buried in her 
hands. Nothing more was needed 
to convince Waring that his worst 
fears were realized; for a moment 
or two he felt sick and faint. No 
wonder ; he had given up hope long 
ago, but not trust and ith, now, 
these were blasted utterly. In 
any religion, whether true or false, 
the fanatic is happier, if not wiser, 
than the infidel; if you cannot re- 
place it with a better, it is cruel to 
shake the foundation of the simplest 
creed. Mark’s voice—hollow, and 
hoarse, and changed—could not but 
betray his agony. 

‘God help us both! Has it come 
to this—that you have no words to 
answer me, when I dare to hint at 
your dishonour ?” 

She looked up quickly, flushing 
to her white brow, rose-red with 
anger. 

‘I will not endure this, even from 
you. Understand at once—I deny 
your right to question me.’ The 
clear blue eyes met the violet ones 
with a steady, judicial calmness, 
undazzled by their ominous light- 


ning. 

‘Listen to me quietly — two 
minutes longer,’ he said, ‘and then 
resent my presumption as much as 
you will. Phiree years ago it pleased 
you to make me the subject of an 
experiment. How far you acted 
heedlessly, and in ignorance of the 
consequences, I have never stopped 
to inquire—it would be wasting 
time; the sophistries of coquetry 
are too subtle for me. I only know 
what the result has been. Before I 
met you I could have offered to any 
woman, who thought it worth her 
acceptance, a healthy, honest love; 
now—even if I could conquer my 
present infatuation—I could only 
offer a feeling something warmer 
than friendship: to promise more 
would be base treachery. Do you 
think I would stand by God’s altar 
with a worse lie than Ananias’ on 
my lips? Is it nothing that, to 
gratify your vanity or your whims, 
you should have condemned a man, 
whose blood is not frozen yet, to 
something worse than widowhood 
for life? My religion may be a 
false and vain idolatry ; but it is all 
I have to trust to. I will not stand 
poy a by and see the image that 

have bowed down to worship pil- 
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loried for the world to scorn. Now— 
do you deny my right to interfere ?’ 

His words had a rude energy, 
though little eloquence; but they 
came so evidently from the depths 
of a strong, troubled heart, that 
they caused a revulsion in Cecil’s 
feelings; returning remorse bore 
down her stubborn pride. Very 
low and plaintive was the whisper— 
‘Ah! have mercy—have mercy; 
you make me so unhappy!’ but 
there came a more piteous appeal 
from her eyes. In Mark’s stout 
manhood was an element of more 
than womanish compassion and 
tenderness; he never could bear 
to see even a child in tears ;— 
no wonder if his anger vanished 
before the contrition of the one 
being whom he loved far better 
than life. He lost sight of his own 
wrongs instantly, but not of the 
object he had in view. 

‘Forgive me for speaking so 
roughly ; I ought to have declined 
your challenge. I behaved bettér 
once, you remember. But be 
patient while I plead for the Right, 
—though, if you would but listen to 
them, prudence and your own con- 
science could do that better than I. 
When infatuation exists, it is worse 
than useless to prove the object of 
it unworthy: so I will not attempt 
to blacken Major Keene’s charac- 
ter; besides, it is not to my taste to 
attack men in their absence. I fear 
there are few capitals in Europe 
where his name is not too well 
known. From what I have heard, 
I believe his wife was most in fault 
when they separated; but the life 
he has led since deprives him of all 
right to complain of her, or con- 
demn her. Recollect, you have 
only heard one side. But it is not 
a question of his eligibility as an ac- 
quaintance. There is the simple 
fact—he is married ; and your name 
being connected with his, involves 
disgrace. You cannot have fallen 
yet so far as to be reckless about 
such an imputation? In my turnI 
say, “Have mercy!” Do not force 
me henceforth to disbelieve in the 
purity of any created thing.’ 

Cecil ae only murmur, ‘ It is 
too late—too late!’ The ghastly 
look of horror that swept over 
Waring’s face showed that his 
thoughts had gone beyond the 
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truth. ‘I mean,’ she went on, 
blushing painfully, ‘that I have 
promised.’ . 

‘Promised!’ Mark repeated, in 
high disdain; ‘I have lived too 
long when I hear such devil’s logic 
from your lips. You know full well 
there is more sin in keeping than in 
breaking such engagements. I will 
try to save you, in spite of yourself. 
Listen. I donot threaten; I know 
you well enough to be certain that 
such an argument would be the 
strongest temptation to you to per- 
severe in taking your own course. 
I simply tell you what I will do. I 
shall speak to your brother first; if 
he cannot understand his duty, or 
shrinks from it, I will carry out 
what I believe to be mine. I utterly 
disapprove of and despise the prac- 
tice of duelling ; but, at any risk, I 
will stand between you and Major 
Keene. He shall not gain posses- 
sion of you while I am alive. When 
I am dead—if you touch his hand 
you shall know that my blood is 
upon it, and the guilt shall be on 

our own head. I believe that, in 

eeping you apart, I should act 
kindly towards both. I do him this 
justice—it would make him mise- 
rable to see you pining away. 
There are limits to human endur- 
ance, and you are too proud to bear 
dishonour.’ 

Cecil felt that every word he had 
spoken was good and true, and that 
he would not waver in his purpose 
for an instant. She remembered 
how, when they were returning to- 
gether, four days ago, the sidelong 
glance of a matronly Pharisee 
had lighted on her in a spiteful 
triumph; and how, though neither 
of them alluded to it afterwards, 
the dark-red flush of anger had 
mounted to Royston’s forehead. 
She had ceased to care for herself; 
but could she not save him, while 
= there was time? And more— 

ad she not wrought wrong enough 
to Mark Waring without having his 
murder on her soul ?—for she never 
doubted as to the result, if those two 
should meet as foes. 

They talk of hair that has grown 
grey in the briefest space of mental 
anguish. It is all a delusion and 
an old wife’s fable; when Cecil rose- 
the next morning there was not a. 
silver line in her tresses. Outward 
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signs of the mortal struggle, while 
it lasted, there were none, for her 
clasped hands veiled her face jea- 
lously ; when she raised it, her cheek 
was paler than death, and wet with 
an awful dew; and, when she spoke, 
her voice retained not one cadence 
of its wonted melody. 

‘ You have prevailed, as the Truth 
always ought to prevail. Now, tell 
me what to do.’ 

Mark Waring would have drained 
his heart’s blood, drop by drop, to 
have lightened one throb of her 
agony; but he never thought of 
flinching from his purpose. 

‘There are perils where the only 
safety lies in flight. You must 
leave this before Major Keene re- 
turns; and he returns to-morrow.’ 

Perhaps I have failed in making 
you understand one hereditary pe- 
culiarity of the Tresilyans. When 
their hand was fairly laid on the 
plough, they were incapable of look- 
ing back. Had Mark come ten 
hours later, when Cecil's purpose 
was absolutely fixed, all his argu- 
ments would ous been futile. As 
it was, once having decided finally 
on the line she was to take, it never 
oceurred to her to make further ob- 
jections. ‘ Yes, I will go,’ she said ; 
* but I must write to him.’ 

‘I think you ought to do so,’ 
answered Waring; ‘ and if you will 
give me the letter I will deliver it 
myself.’ 

Every vestige of the returning 
colour faded from Cecil’s cheek. 
‘ You do not know him: I dare not 
trust you.’ He misinterpreted the 
cause of herterror. ‘I promise you 
ajor Keene 


that, however angry 
may be, I will bear it patiently, and 


never dream of resenting it. He is 
safe from me now.’ 

She smiled very sadly, yet not 
without a dreary pride; she could 
have seen Royston pitted against 
any mortal antagonist, and never 
would have feared for him. ‘ You 
scarcely understand me ; I was not 
anxious for his safety, but for 
yours.’ 

Mark was too brave and single- 
hearted to suspect a taunt, even had 
such been intended. ‘Then there 
is nothing more to be settled,’ he 
said, quietly, ‘but the time and 
manner of your departure. I will 
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leave you now; I shall see you 
before you go.’ 

Cecil Tresilyan rose and laid her 
hand on his arm—her beautiful face 
fixed in its firm resolve, like that of 
one of those fair Norse Valas, from 
whose rigid lips flowed the bode of 
defeat or victory, when the Vikings 
went forth to the Feast of the 
Ravens. 

‘Iam not angry with one word 
you have said to-night; you have 
only expressed what my own cow- 
ardly conscience ought to have 
uttered. Nevertheless, to-morrow 
sees our last meeting. All your ac- 
count against me is fairly balanced 
now. Ido not know what I may 
have to suffer; but I do know, that 
I will be alone till I die. Perhaps 
some day I may thank you in my 
thoughts for what you have done; 
I cannot—now.’ 

With a heavy heart, Waring 
owned to himself that her words 
were bitterly true. In curing such 
diseases the physician must work 
without hope of reward or fee; it 
will be long before the patient can 
touch without a shudder the hand 
that inflicted the saving cautery. 

Her tone changed, and she went 
on murmuring, low and plaintively, 
as if in soliloquy, and unconscious 
of another’s presence. 

‘I could not help loving him, 
though I knew it was sin; if there 
is shame in confessing it, I cannot 
feel it yet. I wish I had told him— 
once—how dearly I loved him; I 
shall never be able to whisper it to 
him now, and I dare not write it. 
No, he will not forget me as he has 
forgotten others; but he will hate 
me, and call me false, and fickle, and 
cold. Cold—if he could only read 
my heart! I never read it myself 
till now, when we must be parted 
for ever.’ 

Is it pleasant, think you, to listen 
to such words as these, uttered by 
the woman that you have wor- 
shipped, even if it be hopelessly, for 
years? Men have gone mad under 
lighter tortures than those that 
Mark Waring was then forced to 
endure. But he knew that it was 
the extremity of her anguish that 
had hardened for a season Cecil's 
gentle, generous nature, and made 
her heedless of the pain she inflicted 
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So he answered in a slow, steady 
voice, such as we employ when try- 
ing to calm the ravings of a fever- 
fit :-— Fi 

‘Hush! you speak wildly. M 

resence here does you no g . 

ou may think of me as hardly as 
you will; perhaps time will soften 
your judgment ; if not—I shall still 
not repent to-night’s work. I will 
come for your letter at the moment 
of your departure. Good night; I 
pray that God may help oa now, 
and guard you always.’ He raised 
her hand and just touched it with 
his lips, with the same grave cour- 
tesy that had marked his manner 
when they parted last, three years 
ago; and in another second Cecil 
was alone again. 

She was not long in recovering 
from her bewilderment ; and, when 
Mrs. Danvers returned, she was per- 
fectly collected and calm. It is not 
worth while recording Bessie’s noisy 
expressions of astonishment and de- 
light, nor describing Dick Tresil- 
yan’s way of receiving notice of the 
sudden y bond in their plans. His 
stolid composure was not greatly 
disturbed thereby; he muttered, 


under his breath, some sulky ana- 


themas on ‘ women who never knew 
their own minds ;’ but this was only 
because he considered a growl to be 
the form of protest suitable to the 
circumstances, and due to his mas- 
culine dignity. On the whole, he 
was rather glad to go. It had be- 
come evident, even to his dull com- 
prehension, that great mischief was 
brewing somewhere ; and for days 
past he had been in a state of hazy 
apprehension—as he expressed it, 
‘not seeing his way out of it at all.’ 
So he set about his part of the pre- 
parations for their exodus with a 
right good will. Neither will we 
give the details of Cecil's parting 
with la mignonne. The latter was 
80 rejoiced at the idea of her friend’s 
being out of harm’s way, that she 
did not question her much as to the 
reasons for such an abrupt depar- 
ture: it was not till afterwards that 
she learnt that it had been brought 
about by the influence of Waring. 
It is unnecessary to mention, that 
the adieus were not accomplished 
without a certain amount of tears; 
but they were all shed by Fanny 
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Molyneux. Cecil dared not yet 
trust herself to weep. She took a 
far more formal farewell of Mr. 
Fullarton, and the chaplain did not 
even venture on a parting benedic- 
tion. 

The heavy travelling chariot, with 
its hundred eunning contrivances, 
is packed at last; and Karl, the ac- 
complished courier, wiping from his 
blonde moustache the drops of the 
stirrup-cup, touches his cap with his 
accustomed formula—‘ Zi ces dames 
zont brétes?’ Mark Waring leans 
over the carriage-door to say ‘Good 
bye:’ the hand he presses lies in his 
grasp, unresponsive and unsympa- 
thetic as a splinter from an iceberg. 
His sad, earnest look pleads in vain, 
for there is no softening or kindness 
in Cecil’s desolate, dreamy eyes. 
The road on which they are to travel 
is the same for some leagues as that 
along which Royston Keene must 
return ; and she is thinking, divided 
betwixt hope and fear, if there may 
not be a possibility of their meeting. 
The wheels move, and hasty fare~ 
wells are waved; and Mark stands 
there half stupefied, unconscious of 
anything but a sense of lonely 
wretchedness. The one solitary 
link that still binds him to Cecil 
Tresilyan will be severed when the 
letter is delivered that he holds in 
his hand. 

As the carriage swept round the 
corner of the terrace, it passed close 
to the spot where Armand de Cha- 
teaumesnil sate, basking in the sun- 
shine. The invalid lifted his cap in 
courteous adieu, but his face grew 
dark and his shaggy brows were 
knit savagely. 

‘On l’a triché done, aprés tout,’ he 
muttered ; ‘Sang dieu! les absens 
ont diablement tort.’ Sunk as she 
was at that moment in gloomy 
meditations, Cecil never forgot that 
the last object on which her eyes 
lighted in Dorade was the blasted 
wreck of the crippled Algerian. 

Molyneux and his wife stood 
silent till their friends were quite 
out of sight; then Harry turned 
slowly round and gazed at his 
mignonne. He knew that the same 
thought was in both their minds, 
for her sweet face was paler than 
his own. (Neither of them guessed 
at the truth; and they saw in Mark 
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Waring nothing more than an old 
acquaintance of the Tresilyans.) 

‘Royston will be here in four 
hours,’ he said, ‘and who will tell 
him this? J dare not.’ 

Fanny feigned a carelessness that 
she was far from feeling. 

‘I don’t know how that is to be 
managed ; but I believe it is all for 
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the best. He can’t kill either of 
us; that is some comfort.’ 

Harry did not smile: his coun- 
tenance wore an expression of grave 
anxiety, such as had seldom ap- 
peared there. 

‘No, he will not hurt us; but I 
fear he will have some one’s blood 
before all is done.’ 


BAKERS AND BUILDERS. 
BY A GRUMBLER. 


T is not for the sake of alliteration 
that I bring the Bakers and 
Builders of the metropolis into jux- 
taposition. I want to compare the 
real grievances of the one class with 
the unfounded complaints and un- 
just demands of the other. I wish 
to state clearly, concisely, and with- 
out exaggeration, the hard and cruel 
ease of a class of men truly over- 
worked and under-paid; and to ex- 
cite on their behalf that sympathy 
of which the other class seem to me 
so utterly unworthy. The journey- 
men bakers will, I trust, gain some- 
thing by the comparison; I shall 
not be’ sorry if the journeymen 
builders are losers in like propor- 
tion. 

The journeymen builders, work- 
ing in the open air, or employed in 
spacious and airy workshops, affirm 
that their strength is overtaxed by 
ten hours of a labour lightened in 
many instances by conditions of 
their own imposing. The journey- 
men bakers, toiling through the 
night, and for from eighteen to 
twenty, or even twenty-one, hours 
out of the twenty-four, with irregu- 
lar intervals of rest, and only three, 
four, or five hours of continuous 
sleep in bed; working, and often 
sleeping, underground, in damp and 
offensive basements of second and 
third class houses, amid heat and 
dust and suffocating gusts of sul- 
phurous gas from the oven’s mouth, 
with heavy weights to lift and 
carry,—these men ask of us, as a 
precious boon, to be allowed to work 
twelve hours a day only; and I 
cannot bring myself to think that 
their most reasonable request will 
be refused. In presence of their 
just claims to relief, into what 
utter insignificance do not the de- 


mands of our building operatives 
sink? I am ashamed to mention 
them in the same breath. These 
dastards of the hod and trowel turn 
faint at the thought of ten hours’ 
labour, and are not ashamed to 
arade their effeminacy before 

onest working men of every calling 
under the sun, whose health and 
strength give the lie to their asser- 
tions. Ten hours a day! Why, 
what real worker is there in any 
profession, trade, or walk in life, 
who would not be too happy to 
compound for only ten hours’ work 
per diem? What parson, what 
doctor, what lawyer whose profes- 
sional lot is cast in this great Baby- 
lon, would not rejoice to have his 
working hours reduced to ten? 
How many of our tradesmen, shop- 
men, or foremen are able to get 
through their day’s work in the 
same time? If this pretence of in- 
ability to work ten hours a day 
rested on any sound foundation, 
Englishmen would have cause to 
tremble lest the strength and sta- 
mina which have so often conquered 
our foes by land and sea should be 
found unequal in the coming wars. 
But the journeymen bakers are 
living illustrations of the natural 
strength of English frames and 
English constitutions. They suffer 
fearfully, but they wonderfully sur- 
vive their prolonged and unwhole- 
some toils. That they do suffer in 
health and strength is something 
more than mere assertion. It is no 
mere inference from the history of 
their miserable lives. They have 
been carefully compared with other 
classes of men, by a physician ac- 
customed to sanitary inquiries, and 
these, in few words, are the results 
of the comparison. 
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Of one hundred silk-printers, 
eighteen stated that they were sub- 
ject to complaints of one sort or 
another; of one hundred scavengers 
similarly questioned, nineteen made 
complaints ; of one hundred brick- 
layers’ labourers, twenty-five; of 
one hundred carpenters, twenty- 
six; of one hundred brickmakers, 
thirty-six; but of one hundred 
bakers no less than seventy were 
subject to diseases more or less 
eevere. 

The results of similar inquiries 
directed to ascertain the existence 
of severe diseases among different 
classes of working men proved con- 
firmatory of these statements; for 
while ten scavengers in a hundred, 
eleven bricklayers’ labourers, and 
twelve silk-printers had had severe 
attacks of illness, forty-eight per 
cent., or very nearly half of the 
bakers, had suffered in the same 


~*~ 
ut a still more striking illustra- 
tion of the baneful effects of night- 
work and over-work, under pecu- 
liarly unfavourable circumstances, 
on the health of the poor journey- 
men bakers, arises out of a com- 
parison of the baker with the 
compositor. Out of a hundred 
compositors selected as being em- 
ployed in the smallest, closest, and 
hottest rooms, one-fourth were found 
subject to severe diseases of the 
chest ; but the fraction in the case 
of the bakers, taken as they came to 
hand, without selection, amounted 
to four-fifths. The consumptive 
cases among the bakers were found 
to bear to the same cases among the 
compositors the proportion of thirty- 
one to twelve. It is needless to add 
that the journeymen bakers are 
very short-lived. 

he journeymen bakers, there- 
fore, are more than twice as liable 
to attacks of illness as the most 
sickly class with whom they have 
been compared; more than twice 
2s liable also to severe diseases; 
more than three times as subject to 
chest complaints, as the least favour- 
ably circumstanced among the un- 
healthy class of compositors ; and 
nearly three times as subject to 
consumption as they are. 

Now mark the result of this 
excessive liability to diseases, and 
especially to long and lingering 
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maladies. The trade is choked and 
clogged with sickly men, who, as 
soon as they are convalescent, offer 
their services for inferior wages, in 
competition with their healthier 
fellow-workmen; so that instead of 
receiving, like the skilled and un- 
skilled men in the building trades, 
58. 6d. or 38. 4d. a-day for ten hours’ 
healthy open-air work, they would 
deem themselves too fortunate if 
they could command three-fourths 
of those sums for nearly twice the 
number of hours of most unwhole- 
some in-door labour. 

Here, then, we have a real and sub- 
stantial grievance. Here is a set of 
men overworked, underpaid, sickly, 
and short-lived, truly deserving 
of the ‘sympathy and compassion 
of the public, renewing a peaceful 
agitation which nearly proved suc- 
cessful ten years ago, and endea- 
vouring to compass their righteous 
objects by perfectly legitimate 
means. Contrast their real griev- 
ances with the false pretences of 
the operatives in the building trade, 
claiming nine hours’ labour for ten 
hours’ wages; tyrannizing over fel- 
low-workmen and employers alike 
by standing combinations; reducing 
the honest, able, and willing work- 
man to the mean level of the dis- 
honest, idle, and incapable; organiz- 
ing a cruel and tyrannical system 
of espionage; threatening personal 
violence ; imposing arbitrary fines ; 
branding honest and independent 
acts with opprobrious epithets; re- 
fusing, with affected disgust, to 
give either a verbal or written 
promise to conduct themselves with 
common honesty in their dealings 
with their employers: in a word, 
establishing in the heart of a 
free country the same despicable 
tyranny which shocks and revolts 
us when we see it clothed in 
purple and fine linen seated on 
the tottering throne of France. 
This tyranny in fustian is not a whit 
more tolerable, and it is even less 
defensible. Let us then enter our 
earnest protest against it. But that 
our protest may have its due force 
and value, let us, on the other 
hand, sympathize warmly and to 
good purpose with the wholesome 
and legitimate agitation of those 
who have real grievances, and who 
suffer so much by the bad habits 
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of a trade that admits of such easy 
and safe reform. 

Those bad habits are, it is be- 
lieved, to be traced to very trifling 
causes. It is confidently alleged by 
bakers themselves that the system of 
nightwork has been brought about 
by a demand, not for hot rolls, but 
for hot loaves of bread early in the 
morning ; that this demand origi- 
nates mainly with the working- 
classes, and especially with that 
great classe dangereuse which, while 
it has money or credit, denies itself 
no unwholesome luxury, and cares 
as little for the poor journeyman 
baker, whom it robs of his night's 
rest, as for the rich man, whom it 
cheats or plunders. Verily a small 
and mean cause is in this case the 
parent of avery great and disastrous 
effect, involving the health and 
strength, the comfort and the 
morals,. of some twelve thousand 
working men and their families. 
Would that this case stood alone. 
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But alas! it is only the sample of a 
class of gigantic evils which, spring- 
ing originally from the weak im- 
pulses of individuals, gain force by 
addition and co-operation, and react 
with equal force and most fatal 
effect on other individuals still more 
numerous, who present an aggre- 
gate of misery seemingly out of all 
proportion to the petty motives 
and personal insignificance of the 
original offenders. 

One word more. The public has 
now before it two agitations, in 
the issue of which they cannot but 
feel interested. If they condemn 
the one for its tyrannical injustice, 
the best way to give value to 
their protest is to recognise by 
.word and deed the claims to kind 
consideration and effective aid of 
the other. While they coldly repel 
the building operatives with one 
hand, let them warmly welcome the 
poor journeymen bakers with the 
other. 


PORT ROYAL AND THE PORT ROYALISTS.* 


OW few of the hundreds of 
‘ Anglais’ who find their way to 


Versailles during the season, and 
tire themselves amidst its glories— 
pictorial, historical, and picturesque 
—know that there is, within an easy 
drive, a spot of not less passionate, 
and far more solemn interest, where 
they may spend a day of calm and 
delicious repose when fatigued with 
the more splendid novelties of sight- 
seeingthat await the Parisian visitor. 
In a wide-stretching valley about 
eight miles on the road to Chévreuse 
lie the remains of the once-famous 
Monastery of Port Royal des 
Champs. The road is not a parti- 
cularly interesting one; yet it has 
its points of attraction. As Ver- 
sailles, with its dreary regularity of 
streets, and ge om idle mili- 
tary air, is le behind, and the 
open country penetrated, the level 
and dusty plains are exchanged for 
amore varied and picturesque route. 
At a turn the road takes a descent, 
and brings into view a scene of 
pretty rural freshness, with copse- 
wood rising above, and a stream 


half-covered gliding away in front; 
then as the hill on the opposite side 
is ascended, and the long even line of 
road once more gained, an antique 
mouldering village, with the most 

uaint little church, helps to break 
the monotony of the journey. 
What a peaceful dulness seemed to 
brood over that village! the very 
grey lichen-marked stones in the old 
church seemed to sleep in the lazy 
sunshine; and the straggling vines, 
with their pale leaves drooping over 
the cottage-doors, favoured the gene- 
ral impression of weariness. 

At length, when the eye was 
beginning to tire in search of some 
further variety, we reached a point 
where the road breaks into a long 
sweeping declivity, embracing within 
its ample circuit an extended valley, 
crowned at its higher extremities by 
an irregular outline of wood, and 
presenting nearer hand the traces 
of a garden, with farm-house and 
venerable dove-cot; and nearer still 
the ruins of a chapel, with the 
ground in front terraced and inter- 
sected. An air of neglect and ruin 


* Select Memoirs of Port Royal. By M.A. Schimmelpenninck. Fifth Edition. 
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rested on the whole. And as we 
descended the slope, and the valley 
gradually opened up, we could 
notice more distinctly the appear- 
ances of waste and sad decay that 
everywhere presented themselves. 
It was not much, after all, to have 
come to see; but a strange thrill of 
emotion seized us as we stood and 
looked down on that valley, and its 
rude and broken monuments, and 
thought of the hallowed memories 
that clung to them, and the pas- 
sionate devotions of which they had 
once been the scene. It was impos- 
sible not to admire the seclusion of 
the spot. Imagine a vast amphi- 
theatre, ‘ shagged with forest-trees— 
beech, horse and Spanish chestnut, 
lime and ash’—rising on one side in 
somewhat precipitous banks, and 
on the other extending in a more 
gentle eminence, with a narrow 
stream gleaming through the brush- 
wood in the centre. Save on the 
side on which we stood, the world 
seemed shut out altogether. The 
dove-cot and the farm-house were 
silent in the grey, hazy atmosphere. 
There were no signs of life or of 
cheerful order about. The stillness 
as of a buried past—an ancient 
devotion, which still remembered 
its long vigils there—hung around 
the scene. 

On a closer inspection we were 
able to trace, with some degree of 
detail, the outline of the ruins, es- 
pecially of the chapel and of the 
terrace, on which the house of the 
Duchess de Longueville stood. The 
former is almost entirely destroyed; 
the broken bases of the pillars and 
the steps of the altar alone surviv- 
ing. e grass grows around them 
in wild profusion as when Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck visited the place 
in 1814; but there were no longer 
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any appearances of the ‘heads of . 
angels, or rich pieces of gothic fret- 
work, or broken columns, or capitals 
peeping out under the rich profusion 
of wild-flowers which covered them.’ 
Near where the high altar stood, 
there still stands the ‘spreading 
walnut tree’ under which she mo- 
ralized ; and there has been erected 
since a slight and rude building on 
the very site of the altar, a kind of 
rough sanctum, surmounted by a 
cross, and enclosing various memo- 
rials of the spot. 
It was a melancholy pleasure to 

wander meditatively ps bd the de- 
serted and grass-grown aisles, and 
to survey with a heart full of vague 
but vivid reminiscences the relics to 
which our attention was invited. 
The portraits were perhaps the most 
interesting. Arnauld, be Maitre, 
De Saci, Quesnel, Nicole, Pascal, 
the Mére Angelique, the Mére 
Agnes, and Jacqueline Pascal, and 
Dr. Hamon the physician, looked 
down upon us with a mute pathos 
from those bare walls. There where 
their sublime and tender piety 
reached its highest expression— 
where the recluses from the neigh- 
bouring Grange came to mingle their 
ae with the sainted sisterhood 
—their silent presence still dwelt. 
Never before had we so well realized 
the unearthly beauty and self-sacri- 
fice of their lives, the sad and ter- 
rible glory of their sufferings, and 
the calm triumph of their unfailin 
faith. We were particularly stru 
with two portraits of the MéreAgnes, 
exquisitely and tenderly touch- 
ing in the depth of earnest patience 
and long-borne trial which they 
express. Above the entrance to the 
building, and below the cross, which 
is its only external ornament, the 
following lines are inscribed :— 


Entres dans un profond et saint recueillement, 
Chretiens qui visitez la place, en ce moment, 
D’un aute] ou Jésus, immolé pour nos crimes, 
§'offrait & Dieu son pere entouré de victims, 
Qu’avec lui |’ Esprit-Saint embrasait de son feu, 
Figures vous presents ces Prétres vénérables, 
Ces humbles pénitents, ces docteurs admirables, 
Lumitres de leur sitcle, et ’honneur de ce lieu, 





Retraces vous cheur ov s’assemblaient des anges. 
Du Seigneur, nuit et jour célébrant les louanges ; 
Et de ces souvenirs recueillez quelque fruit, 

Dans ce vallon désert ot "homme a tout détruit. 


Various inseriptions of a similar 
character, of no poetic grace or 

















vigour, but impressive in their de- 
votional simplicity and i unaf- 
11 
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fected spirit of admiration, are at- 
tached to several of the portraits. 
The Mére Angelique is addressed 
in lines beginning ‘O Mére en 
Israél! O femme vraiment forte ;’ 
the eloquent Le Maitre is the ‘l’Aigle 
des Orateurs;’ De Sacy a ‘vrai 
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chrétien dés l’enfance.” And the 
great Arnauld, with more extended 
encomium, as was becoming, is held 
forth as the Prince of Doctors, and 
the most zealous defender of the 
Catholic faith— 


Contemplez nos amis, ce Docteur admirable 
De la religion colonne inébranlable 

Arnauld, le grand Arnauld, ce zélé défenseur, 
De la loi, de la grice, et des droits du Sauveur. 
Qui foudroya Calvin, qui terrassa Pélage. 


The most interesting spot, perhaps, 
after the chapel, is the fountain of 
the Mére Angelique. It is situated 
at the corner of the terrace occupied 
by the Hétel Longueville, which 
extended along almost the whole 
side of Port Royal in the direction 
of the Chévreuse road. The Hétel 
has long since disappeared, but the 
outline of the terrace is distinctly 
marked ; and one long dilapidated 
corridor is still visible, running un- 
derneath the ground :— 


Near this place (says Mrs. Schimmel- 
penninck), oozing from a rocky bed, and 
entirely enclosed with venerable and 
aged trees, gushes a cool and limpid 
fountain ; it is called the fountain of 
Our Mére Angelique ; and close by its 
side are the remains of the stone seat 
which was her favourite place of retire- 
ment and prayer. This sacred spot, 
where the trees, interweaving their 
branches above, form a thick gloom, 
and where no sound is heard but the 
gurgling of the water, was peculiarly 
striking. 


We do not know whether 
Mrs. Schimmelpenninck’s somewhat 
lively feelings have here, as else- 
where, given a colouring to her de- 
scription scarcely warranted by the 
bare realities, or whether, as is not 
unlikely, considerable changes have 
occurred in the interval; but we 
certainly did not find the fountain 
of the Mére Angelique so secluded 
and embowered a spot as she repre- 
sents it; while the stone seat of 
prayer does not dwell in our 
memory. It is still, however, a 
sheltered and meditative retreat; a 
holier spot within the dim religious 
solitariness of the valley. 

On the opposite extremity from 
that on which we entered, sur- 
mounting the steepest side of the 
valley, rises the celebrated farm- 
house of Les Granges, the abode of 
Arnauld and Pascal, and the other 


distinguished recluses whose writ- 
ings have shed an undying lustre 
around Port Royal. It is separated 
from the monastery about half a 
mile, perhaps, and a pathway down 
the steep conducted the recluses, 
morning and evening, to their de- 
votions in the chapel. But the mo- 
nastery was kept sacred even from 
their hallowed intrusion. About a 
half of the original building is still 
standing,—a high and solid-looking 
structure with narrow windows, 
conveying now, as in the days when 
Hamon fasted and Pascal studied 
in it, the idea of great security and 
privacy. In Hamon’s room were 
preserved ‘the furnace, oven, mor- 
tar, and various other utensils,’ 
which he used for preparing medi- 
cines for the poor, ca a board on 
which he well to sleep instead of a 
mattress ;’ with the staples which 
held his book-case, and the alarum 
by which he called himself to mid- 
night prayer. In the centre of the 
court-yard is still to be seen Pascal’s 
famous well, constructed under his 
superintendence, to draw up the 
water from the level of the valley 
beneath ; so happily devised in its 
machinery, that a child of ten years 
old could with ease draw up a quan- 
tity of water ‘ equal to nine common 
buckets.’ 

Around the farm-house there is a 
large garden, or rather orchard, 
thickly planted with trees, and pre- 
senting here and there beautiful 

rospects of the valley. Little ar- 
ene were arranged in this garden, 
which served as places of retire- 
ment and meditation to the recluses 
during their work. Aged trees 
were still standing which carried 
the thoughts back to the sainted 
men who lived and laboured there ; 
and the hastening evening invited 
to meditation; but also to departure. 

With a quiet saunter through this 
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garden and a last lingering look on 
the valley and its scattered and de- 
faced memorials sleeping beneath, 
we finished our pilgrimage to Port 
Royal. We iunied with us,—here- 
tics though wewere,—the Manuel du 
Pelerinage de Port Royal, written 
by the Abbé Gazagnes, and sought 
to get what good from it we could. 
Our reverence, however, could not 
rise to its elaborate pitch. We felt 
the sanctity of the spot, and were 
awed and excited by the long-suf- 
fering heroism which it commemo- 
rated; but the devout Jansenist of 
the present day finds a special re- 
ligious duty in making the pilgrim- 
age of Port Royal, and visiting in 
succession all the holy places conse- 
crated as the scenes of the lives or 
deaths or burial-places of its saints. 
The ‘ Manual’ is a hand-book, or 
guide, to these pilgrims. It lays 
down the plan of the stations, and 
mentions for what each station is 
distinguished, and gives a ritual of 
psalms or meditations which may be 
appropriately used at each. The 
existence of such a manual testifies 
strongly to the passionate interest 
which the Jansenist remnant still 
take in the traditions of their sect, 
and the pious gratitude and reve- 
rence with which they regard its 
founders. Port Royal was the 
highest expression of Jansenism, 
and the consecrated memories of the 
spot remain its proudest glory. 


The foundation of the Abbey of 
Port Royal carries us back to the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. 
The name itself is attributed to 
Philip Augustus, who having lost 
his way in the chase, again rejoined 
in this valley his followers, and 
found himself once more safe in its 
sheltered retreat. 
reign, the Lord of Marli, a younger 


son of the house of Montmorenci,’, 


having formed the design of visiting 
the Holy Land, left with his wife, 
Mathilde de Garlande, a sum of 
money to be expended during his 
absence in some work of piety. 
She took into her counsel Eudes or 
Otho of Sully, Bishop of Paris, and 
by his advice she resolved to found 
a monastery in the Safe Valley, or 
Port Royal. The foundations of 
the church and monastery were laid 
in 1204; they were designed by the 
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same architect who built the cathe- 
dral of Amiens, and ere long the 
graceful and beautiful structures 
were seen adorning the wilderness. 
The nuns belonged to the Cistercian 
order; their dress was white woollen 
with a black veil, but afterwards 
they adopted as their distinctive 
badge a large scarlet cross on their 
white scapulary, as the symbol of the 
‘Institute of the Holy Sacrament.’ 
The abbey underwent the usual 
history of such institutions. Dis- 
tinguished at first by the strictness 
of its discipline and the piety of its 
inmates, it became gradually cor- 
rupted with increasing wealth and 
prosperity, until, in the end of,the 
sixteenth century, great and scan- 
dalous abuses prevailed in it. The 
revenues were squandered in luxury; 
the nuns did as they liked; and the 
extravagances and dissipations of 
the world were repeated amid the 
solitudes that had been consecrated 
to devotion and charity. Disorder 
had reached a disgraceful and in- 
tolerable height. 

At this juncture the abbess died, 
and according to the corrupt prac- 
tice of the time, the young daugh- 
ter of Antony Arnauld, not yet 
eleven years of age, was nominated 
to the office. The Arnaulds were 
a family of rising distinction. The 
— had been councillor of 

atherine de Medicis. Antony 
Arnauld himself, by a brilliant 
career before the Parliament, and 
his energetic defence of the Univer- 
sity of Paris against the Jesuits, 
had acquired a wide celebrity. He 
was blessed with twenty-two chil- 
dren, and the race was not only 
prolific in the third generation, but 
the family energy and talent were 
destined to attain in several of its 
branches its most illustrious and 
enduring reputation. Three of this 
widely-spreading stock especially, 
Jaqueline Marie Angelique, Jeanne 
Catherine Agnes de St. Paul, and 
he who became the ‘Great Arnauld,’ 
were to raise the name to an im- 

erishable renown, and fix it in the 
Righest niche of their country’s re- 
ligious and literary fame. The two 
sisters were early habituated to a 
career of ambition. Their maternal 
grandfather set before them the 
prospect of being abbesses. The 
elder rejoiced with a proud sense of 
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power in the —— ; the younger 
seemed on reflection to shrink from 
it. The little Agnes is represented 
as urging the responsibility of giv- 
ing to God an account of the souls 
under her care, and remarking that 
she would have enough to do to 
take care of her own. The elder, 
Angelique, was without any such 
fears, and was resolved ‘to make 
the nuns thoroughly do their duty.’ 
The admiring biographer finds in 
this trait of infancy the indication 
of their future character and career ; 
the masculine energy, resolute spirit, 
and legislative daring, which dis- 
tinguished the one; and the passive 
rather than active strength of 
character, and mild triumphant 
patience of suffering, which en- 
nobled the other. 

In the mean time, the nuns of 
Port Royal had no apprehensions 
of what awaited them, and rejoiced 
in the appointment of a child-abbess, 
as ining them the prospect of 
more than usual immunity in their 
self-indulgence and dissipations. 
The young Angelique at first 
thought little of her position or 
duties. She did not, however, 
mingle in the loose recreations of 
the place, but devoted herself to 
books and quiet study. Plutarch’s 
Lives was her favourite manual, and 
in communion with the great cha- 
racters of ancient history she was 
forming herself unconsciously for 
the arduous task before her. 

At length, when she had reached 
the age of seventeen, an accidental 
event awakened her to a new life, 
and determined her remarkable 
career. A Capuchin friar, who had 
risen above the prejudices of his 
order, and who, in consequence, 
had resolved to quit France and the 
spiritual bondage in which he felt 
himself, reached Port Royal in the 
course of his flight. He was re- 
ceived with welcome, in ignorance, 
probably, of his peculiar position, 
and requested to preach. He did 
so; and the eloquence of his appeal 
on the misery and danger of sin, 
and the power and blessings of true 
religion, went to the heart of the 
young abbess. She was moved as 
she had never been before. The 
slumbering instincts of her nature 
towards a work of high self-devotion 
and aspiring ardour in the cause of 
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religion were fully aroused, and she 
resolved henceforth to give herself 
wholly to this work. It was not 
only her own life and character that 
must be changed, but a reformation 
must be wrought in the whole 
monastic system entrusted to her. 
A serious illness into which she fell 
at the same time, served to pro- 
long and deepen these impressions. 
Plutarch’s Lives were exchanged for 
the Holy Scriptures; and meditation 
and prayer, and reading the Scrip- 
tures, now divided her solitary hours. 

She came forth from her sick 
chamber strong in a faith and pur- 

ose from which she never swerved. 
mmediately she set about her great 
task of reformation, in the face of the 
most formidable and trymg dif- 
ficulties. She determined that 
Port Royal should, not in name 
only, but in reality, be a place of 
religious seclusion. The world, with 
its vanities and excesses, should be 
rigorously excluded from its pre- 
cincts ; the nuns should no longer 
wear fashionable attire; and no 
longer give and receive entertain- 
ments, gloved and masked, as they 
had been accustomed to do, in imi- 
tation of their unveiled sisters in 
Paris. They must resume their 
simple dress, see their relations in 
the parlour, and no stranger was to 
be shovel to enter the interior of 
the monastery. She included her 
own relations in this interdiction, 
and prepared, with that singular 
energy of purpose that marked her, 
to carry out her resolution. 

The manner in which she did so 
in the case of her father and family, 
is a well-known feature of her his- 
tory ; half sublime, if it were not 
for that tinge of unnaturalness 
which gives a sickly hue to many 
aspects of the Port Royal heroism. 
Undeterred by his daughter’s re- 
presentations, M. Arnauld, with his 
wife and several members of his 
family, proceeded to make his ac- 
eustomed visit to his daughter dur- 
ing the vacation of his own labours. 
Arrived at the entrance, he knocked 
loudly for admission. The rejoic- 
ing parent could not understand 
anything but alacrity on the part of 
his daughter to receivehim. Other 
and stronger feelings, however, 
struggled in her heart against the 
impulses of filial affection and obe- 
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dience. Having strengthened her- 
self by prayer, she appeared at the 
wicket, and urged him to go into 
the little parlour by the side of the 
gate, that she might speak with 
him. But the gates of the Abbey 
remained firmly closed. The aston- 
ished father gave vent to indigna- 
tion and remonstrances, and then 
to reproaches and even insults. 
But she. continued firm; and M. 
Arnauld had ordered the horses to 
return, and was about to reseat 
himself in the carriage, when he 
suddenly paused, and bethought 
himself that he should go into the 
parlour and say a final word of 
adieu to his daughter. While he 
entered on one side, she entered on 
the other; and when she observed 
the expression of grief on her 
father’s countenance, and heard 
him say, in accents of the deepest 
feeling, ‘I shall, indeed, never see 
you more; yet for my sake spare 
your health, I entreat you,’ her 
unnatural strength gave way; her 
body failed under the conflicting 
pressure of her feelings, and she fell 
senseless at his feet. 

This gave a new turn to the whole 
matter. The father’s heart, already 
softened, was moved to repentance 
at the sight of his daughter's dis- 
tress. When she recovered, expla- 
nations were scarcely needed; it 
seemed as if father and daughter 
had come thoroughly to understand 
one another in that brief moment 
of sorrow. The impatient affection 
of the one, and the struggling self- 
denial of the other, were appreciated ; 
and a higher union of love and 
esteem sprang out of the momen- 
tary estrangement. From this me- 
morable day, called in the annals of 
Port Royal la journée du Guichet, 
the Mére Angelique, we are told, 
found the firmest support from 
every member of her own family. 
‘In five years the monastery was 
entirely changed. The whole com- 
munity presented a pattern of piety, 
charity, industry, self-denial, regu- 
larity, and every good work.’ 

_ The fame of the great reforma- 
tion at Port Royal soon extended 
throughout the kingdom ; inquiries 
were made regarding it, and a spirit 
of zeal and reform excited elsewhere. 
Solicitations were addressed to the 
Abbess to render her assistance in 
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this good work, which she at first 
declined, on the plea of not being at 
liberty to quit her own monastery. 
The General of Citeaux, however, 
gave her commission to enlarge the 
sphere of her labours, and initiate 
reforms wherever they were desired; 
and with this view she and some of 
her principal assistants visited in 
succession the monasteries of Mau- 
buisson, Lys, St. Aubin, St. Cyr, 
Gomerfontaine, Tard, the Isles 
d’Auxerres, and other places. Her 
sister, the M. Agnes, who had en- 
tered heartily into herspiritand adop- 
ted all her oom was a worthy com- 
panion to her in all these labours. 
The difficulties they encountered 
in this work of missionary reform 
are very curious and interesting, . 
furnishing a strange picture of the 
contrasts of monastic life, and the 
ludicrous features that mingled with 
its more solemn and austere duties. 
The abbey of Maubuisson, in the 
vicinity of Paris, was one of the 
most opulent and corrupt of the 
Order of Citeaux. Henry IV. had 
transferred its management to the 
sister of his well-known mistress, 
the beautiful Gabrielle d’Etrées. 
By a not very kingly trick, it is said, 
he had accomplished this; and the 
fruits which sprang from such an 
unholy nomination were of a corre- 
sponding character. Madame 
d’Etrées became notorious even 
among a corrupt race of abbesses; 
the irregularities of Maubuisson were 
a subject of public infamy, and in 
1617 a peremptory order was issued 
by Se XILI. to inquire into them 
and apply the necessary remedy. 
Dom Boucherat, the abbot of 
Citeaux and general of the order, 
was a good, easy man, careful for 
the reputation of his order, yet not 
willing to give himself trouble or to 
offend unnecessarily one having such 
owerfal connexions as Madame 
’Etrées. He sent messengers ac- 
cordingly to make a sensible remon- 
strance to the lady on the impro- 
prieties which had rendered her 
monastery a ages of public scan- 
dal, and urging her to introduce at 
her own instance the necessary re- 
forms. He little knew, however, the 
temper of the Abbess of Maubuis- 
son. Incensed at interference, she 
seized the messengers and impri- 
soned them in one of the towers of 
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the abbey, kept them some days 
without food, and subjected them to 
all manner of harsh treatment. She 
dismissed them at length with dis- 
grace; and revelled all the more in 
her lawlessness. 

A second set of messengers re- 
ceived even more ignominious treat- 
ment. She not only incarcerated 
and half-starved them, but she even 
went the length of having them 
severely scourged every day. It 
was obvious that a lady of this tem- 
per was not to be dealt with by 
ordinary means. The abbot him- 
self, with a numerous retinue, was 
obliged to make a visit to the abbey, 
and summon the daring abbess be- 
fore him. She refused, however, to 
make her appearance; neither en- 
treaties nor threats could move her ; 
and nothing remained but to submit 
his report to the King, and to re- 
ceive powers to expel by force one 
who was inaccessible to any milder 
arguments. A commission was ac- 
cordingly issued to arrest Madame 
d’Etrées, and to put her in confine- 
ment in the Convent of the Filles 
Pénitentes de St. Marie at Paris. 

It was more easy to issue this 
commission, however, than to carry 
it out. On the grd of February, 
1618, M. de Citeaux, with his suite, 
accompanied by the Provost of the 
cslbemete and a numerous com- 

any of archers, arrived at Mau- 

uisson. Theabbot, with his accus- 
tomed leniency, rode forward by 
himself, to try his powers of per- 
suasion once more upon the recreant 
abbess. She refused, however, as 
before, to make her appearance; and 
the. gates were kept firmly closed 
against him. He had no alterna- 
tive but to apply the secular arm. 
The gates were forcibly burst open, 
the monastery possessed by the 
troops, and a diligent search made 
for the abbess. For a while she 
eluded their vigilance, but at length 
she was discovered, half-frozen with 
cold, in some hiding-place into which 
she had run from her bed when she 
found the monastery in the hands 
of her enemies. She was carried 
shivering back to her bed ; an indul- 
gence which quickened her ingeni- 
ous pertinacity, and enabled her for 
some time still to renew her resist- 
ance. She refused to get up again ; 
and after waiting till the middle of 
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next day, the provost was driven to 
the expedient of having her taken 
up, mattress and all, by four of the 
archers, and transferred, wrapped 
in blankets as she lay, to the carriage 
in waiting for her. In this manner 
she was conducted, under an armed 
escort, to her place of confinement. 
It was at this stage of the history 
of Maubuisson that the interposition 
of the Mére Angelique was called 
for. To her was entrusted by the 
abbot the temporary superiority of 
the monastery, and the task of re- 
ducing the unruly community to 
some appearance of order. Leaving 
her sister,the Mére Agnes, in charge 
of Port Royal as sub-prioress, she 
took three of her most trustworthy 
nuns with her, and proceeded to the 
accomplishment of her unenviable 
duty. She felt fully the painfulness 
and even the dangers of it. ‘My 
dear sisters,’ she said, ‘it may very 
robably be necessary that not our 
health but our lives should be sacri- 
ficed in accomplishing this work ; 
but the work is a work of God.’ 
The community consisted of two- 
and-twenty nuns, sunk in a state of 
the grossest ignorance, and so dead 
to all sense of religion that they had 
resorted to the expedient of drawing 
up three or four protocols of con- 
fession, which they were in the habit 
of lending to each other when they 
could no longer defer attending the 
confessional, It may be imagined 
that but little could be done to im- 
prove the members of such a com- 
munity, and reformation would in- 
deed have been a fruitless task if 
confined to them. But the Meére 
Angelique having received authority 
to admit novices, she prosecuted her 
work of instruction and discipline 
with such zeal among them, that the 
monastery soon began to assume a 
quite altered appearance. The ser- 
vices were performed with regu- 
larity ; the song of the choir, sus- 
tained by voices ‘ clear and distinct, 
yet sweet and grave,’ once more 
rose around the altar; a spirit of 
economy, self-denial, and charity 
entered into all the management of 
the community; and the Mére 
Angelique herself stood foremost in 
every good work, and as an example 
in the performance of the most ser- 
vile and laborious offices. The 
spacious apartments of Madame 
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d’Etrées she converted into an infir- 
mary for the treatment of the sick, 
and selected for her own accommo- 
dation a poor and confined little cell. 

Everything went on cheerfully 
and well; the younger nuns were 
becoming daily more animated by 
the self-denying spirit of their 
abbess, and even the older ones 
were beginning to submit with 
patience, and some degree of interest, 
to the restored order which prevailed 
in the establishment; when an unex- 
pected event plunged the community 
once more into confusion. Madame 
d’Etrées had been forced to yield 
to the archers of the Provost of 
Maréchaussée ; but her spirit re- 
mained unextinguished. She con- 
trived, with the assistance of her 
brother-in-law, the Count de Sanzé, 
and some of his companions, to 
effect her escape from the convent 
of the Filles Pénitentes de St. Marie, 
and, escorted by the disorderly 
youth, she made her sudden ap- 

earance before the gates of Mau- 

uisson. An accomplice within the 
monastery, one of the most aban- 
doned of her old companions, the 
Mére de la Serre, opened to her the 
door conducting to the internal 
choir of the nuns; and the Mére 
Angelique found herself confronted 
by the dauntless virago in the scene 
of her quiet labours. Undismayed, 
according to the story, she received 
Madame d’Etrées with politeness, 
conducted her to her old apartments, 
and had a fitting entertainment pro- 
vided for her. ‘This, however, only 
exasperated her proud spirit. She 
demanded to be left in possession of 
the monastery; and when she found 
the Mére Angelique firm under all 
persuasion, and determined to main- 
tain her position, unless relieved 
from it by her superiors, she had 
recourse to a disgraceful stratagem 
to expel her. She assumed a cor- 
dial manner, and proposed that they 
should all go to church together. 
While there, Madame de la Serre, by 
a preconcerted arrangement, opened 
the external door; the Count de 
Sanzé, with his companions, rushed 
in with drawn swords, shouting and 
brandishing their glittering blades 
around the head of the abbess ; and 
at length, as she maintained an un- 
moved countenance, and refused to 
fly from the threatened violence, 
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they seized her by force, and thrust 
her out of the monastery. Nearly 
thirty of the nuns followed her, and 
after commending themselves to God 
in their destitution, they took their 
way to the neighbouring town of 
Pontoise. 

The base triumph of Madame 
d’Etrées was short-lived. Once more 
M. de Citeaux, with an increased 
force of archers, took his way to 

uell his rebellious vassal. As the 
cloud of dust and glittering of arms 
were seen through the trees on the 
road to Paris, weakness or despair 
at length seized the heart of the 
insubordinate abbess, and she fled 
in disguise with her companions 
through a concealed door. Havin 
been discovered, she was transferre 
to her old place of confinement, and 
thence finally to the prisons of the 
Chatélet. Misfortune did not im- 

rove her; her spirit remained un- 
loeahiod amid all the miseries of her 
confinement ; and she closed a scan- 
dalous career by an unhonoured 
death. A single trait of pious 
memory lingers around her name. 
It was found after her death that a 
casket which she kept near her, and 
which was supposed to contain her 
most precious effects, contained only 
a New Testament and a Thomas 
a Kempis. Who can tell that even 
so defiant and shameless a heart 
had not yielded at length to their 
soothing lessons ? 

The renown of Port Royal con- 
tinued to gather with years, and 
with its renown the numbers who 
sought admittance toit. Originally 
intended for only twelve nuns, it 
was now inhabited by eighty. In 
the midst of their prosperity, and 
probably owing in some degree to 
the undue numbers crowded into 
it, but more especially to the 
marshy condition of the valley, 
disease broke out. Deaths rapidly 
succeeded one another, and it be- 
came necessary to take some steps 
for the removal of the nuns. In 
this emergency, the mother of the 
Mére Angelique provided a remedy. 
She had been left a widow with a 
considerable fortune, and approving 
heartily her daughter’s plans, she 
a a large house, called the 

dtel Clagny, in the Faubourg 
St. Jacques, and presented it to the 
Mére Angelique. It was soon made 
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ready for their reception; and in 
1625 the nuns were transferred to 
this new abode, which received the 
appellation of Port Royal de Paris, 
in contradistinction to Port Royal 
des Champs. 

It was while resident here that 
the Mére Angelique formed the 
friendship of M.de St. Cyran, whose 
name and influence are henceforth 
so identified with Port Royal. Jean 
Baptiste du Verger d’Hauranne, 
better known as the Abbé de St. 
Cyran, was one of the most remark- 
able men of a remarkable age. A 
fellow student at Louvain, and then 
at Bayonne, with Cornelius Jansen, 
he had devoted himself no less than 
his friend to the study of Augustine, 
and imbibed thoroughly the spirit 
and doctrines of the great Father 
of the West. Endowed with a 
ie and powerful genius, he 

ad early attracted the notice of 
Richelieu. The great minister 
thought to make him subservient to 
his ambitious aims, and used every 
effort to secure the aid of his talents ; 
but the pure and lofty student of 
Augustine stood aloof from his ad- 
vances. Unable to bind him to his 
service, the Cardinal made him feel 
the weight of his power; and 
finally, on his refusal to sanction 
the divorce of Gascon, Duke of 
Orleans, who desired to marry his 
niece, he shut him up in the Castle 
of Vincennes. Before this act of 
tyranny, however, M. de St. Cyran 
had established such a powerful 
connexion with Port Royal, as the 
director of the monastery, that, im- 
mured as he was at Vincennes, his 
spirit animated the whole commu- 
nity ; and his educational schemes 
were vigorously prosecuted by the 
recluses settled there. His fervent 
piety, combined with the natural 
authority of his character, and the 
devout catholicity of all his teach- 
ing, gave him a peculiar influence 
with the Mére Angelique. His 
strong spirit sustained and directed 
her in all her labours. She seemed 
to recognise in him again the pious 
image of St. Francis de Sales, 
only elevated by a clearer intellect, 
and a more enlightened devotion. 

But it was not only over the nuns 
of Port Royal that St. Cyran exer- 
eised his spiritual control. His 
eommanding character attracted 
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disciples among the most able and 
distinguished young men of the day. 
M. Le Maitre, anephew of the Mére 
Angelique, had risen at an early 
age to great eminence at the bar, 
and was gifted with such a wonder- 
ful eloquence that crowds thronged 
to hear him plead. His brother, 
M. de Sericourt, had obtained a 
great military reputation. Suddenly 
both abandoned the world, and be- 
took themselves to a life of religious 
seclusion. M. Claude Lancelot and 
other young men, who had lived in 
familiar intercourse with St. Cyran, 
joined them.. They formed a com- 
pact body of disciples, devoted to 
the service of religion, and animated 
by acommon zeal. Their house in 
Paris becoming too confined for 
their numbers, they resolved to re- 
tire to the University of Port Royal 
des Champs, which had now been 
deserted during thirteen years. 
Here, in 1638, they laid the foun- 
dation of the famous association of 
recluses which more lately estab- 
lished themselves at Les Granges. 

The waste monastery was speedily 
repaired by their efforts; the 
marshy ground drained, and the 
water formedinto lakes—the tangled 
brushwood cleared, and converted 
into avenues. The little company 
laboured with cheerful assiduity at 
their sacred task. ‘The spacious 
gardens blossomed as the rose, and 
the walls of Port Royal arose from 
the ground amidst hymns of prayer 
and shouts of praise.’ 

The recluses of Port Royal did 
not bind themselves by any religious 
vows; they assumed no special 
dress; but practically they were 
searcely, if at all, distinguished 
from a religious order. Their time 
was divided between acts of devo- 
tion and of charity. They assem- 
bled regularly together, during both 
day and night, in church; twice 
each day the whole company at- 
tended the refectory ; and private 
prayer and reading of the holy | 
scriptures occupied the rest of their 
time. St. Cyran, from his prison at 
Vincennes, directed all their plans 
and movements, and it is especially 
remarkable with what earnestnesshe 
enforced upon them the study of 
the holy scriptures. ‘ Draw con- 
tinually from this pure source,’ he 
said; ‘the sacred waters have this 
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euliarity, that they proportion 
oo Sasinaiele duuee ws to the 
wants of every one; a lamb ma 
ford them, without fear, to coal 
his thirst; and an elephant may 
swim them, and find no bottom to 
their depths.’ 

Gradually this society grew and 
multiplied; distinguished names 
were enrolled among its members, 
and the fame of its piety and charity 
spread abroad. Port Royal became 
a great centre, both of practical 
benevolence and educational acti- 
vity. Several of its members 
studied physic and surgery, and 
occupied themselves in visiting and 
relieving the sick; others became 
acquainted with the law, in order 
to reconcile differences among their 
poorer neighbours ; some preached ; 
and many especially became teach- 
ers. Schools were instituted at 
various places,—at Chénet, at Des 
Troux, in Paris, and beside the 
monastery itself; and such men as 
De Saci, Lancelot, Nicole, and 
Fontaine, were among the number of 
the instructors. Pupils and masters, 
— professional eminence and lite- 
rary genius, practical philanthropy 
and the most ardent devotion,—com- 
bined to shed a lustre around Port 
—— Never perhaps did a more 
brilliant and diverse array of talents 
gather around so lowly a centre, 
and become consecrated to higher 
uses. While yet at the school of 
Chénet, Tillemont traced out the 
plan of his immense and laborious 
works. Some of the finest verses of 
Racine’s Tragedies were meditated 
amongst the woods of Port Royal. 
Arnauld here conceived and wrote 
some of his ablest treatises; the 
essays of Nicole, and the letters of 
De Saci, owed their inspiration to 
its lessons; and more than all, the 
Thoughts and Letters of Pascal 
were here moulded into sublimity, 
and sharpened to their rarest finish. 

Shortly after the settlement of 
the recluses at Port Royal des 
Champs, it was found necessary to 
send there again a detachment of 
the nuns already overcrowding the 
residence in Paris, and the Mére 
Angelique returned at their head. 
The recluses prepared everything 
for their reception, received and 
bade thein welcome to their restored 
habitation, endeared to them by so 
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many associations; and then re- 
tired to their own new residence of 
Les Granges, on the brow of the 
hill overlooking the valley. The 
two communities virtually formed 
one body, controlled by the same 
petit direction, and animated by 
thesame spirit ; butthey livedwholly 
apart, never meeting save at church, 
and then even separated bya grating. 
The sisterhood, under the rule of 
the Mére Angelique, rivalled the 
recluses in all active works of 
charity, extending their benevolent 
activity in every direction, and 
taking the young under their charge 
and education. Amid all her dis- 
tinction and the extending fame of 
her labours, the Mére Angelique 
preserved a simple and humble 
spirit: she was firm without osten- 
tation, and ruled without pride. 
If an air of rather high-flown and 
imposing magnanimity is thrown 
around some of her actions, this is 
owing to the admiration of her bio- 
graphers rather than to any ele- 
ments of exaggeration in herself. 
During these happy years — from 
1638 to 1643—Port Royal reached 
under her superintendence its 
highest usefulness, and received 
the reward of its good deeds and 
honourable name, not merely in the 
love and respect of hundreds of 
benefactors, but in the growing 
murmurs ‘and whispered malice of 
its enemies. 

The first interruption to its quiet 
usefulness came from the wars of 
the Fronde. On the accession of 
Louis XIV. in 1643, and the ap- 

ointment of Cardinal Mazarin as 

rime Minister, many of the old 
nobility stirred up a powerful faction 
in opposition to the Court. The 
Duchess de Longueville, sister to 
the great Condé, became the leading 
spirit of this faction, and by her 
beauty, energy, and enterprise, im- 
parted an éclat to the movement, 
and dazzled the Parisians into a 
semi-revolt. The Queen Mother, 
with the Prince and Minister, were 
compelled to flee from Paris. Civil 
war seemed imminent, and violence, 
rapine, and desolation spread around 
the neighbourhood of the capital. 
The religious houses did not escape. 
The abbey of St.Cyr was ransacked, 
and a similar destruction threatened 
Port Royal. In the emergency, 
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the Mére Angelique drew off her 
nuns once more to Paris, whilst her 
friends engaged to defend and pro- 
tect the monastery. 

A strange scene now presented 
itself in the quiet valley. Instead 
of solitude was everywhere heard 
the sound of warlike preparation : 
the walls were strengthened, and 
small towers of defence were raised 
all round. The peaceful recluses 
were suddenly transformed into 
three hundred warriors armed 
cap-a-pie. ‘Spears and helmets 
glittered amidst the dark recesses 
of the forests, and the din of arms 
was heard for the first time in a 
retreat so eminently consecrated to 
power. Yet the same spirit of 

evotion animated the community, 
and amid all the bustle and excite- 
ment of approaching conflict, the 
exercises of religion and charity 
were never forgotten. 

The exhortations of De Saci 
served to quell this warlike panic. 
He preached a higher trust than in 
any carnal weapons, and the hearts 
of the recluses as they listened to 
him smote them with shame for their 
weakness and fear. The nuns were 
recalled ; arms were banished ; and 
the monastery resumed its old 
aspect of devotional quietude. 

ar, however, raged all around, 
and busy employment was found in 
relieving the wants of the sufferers, 
and ministering to the necessities of 
the wounded and pillaged. The 
horrors of famine were superadded 
to those of war: the monastery be- 
came at once a storehouse and a 
hospital, and the abbess draws a 
touching picture of the miseries 
which she endeavoured but partially 
to alleviate : 


Perhaps I shall not be able (she 
writes) to send you a letter to-morrow, 
for all our horses and asses are dead 
with hunger. O how little do princes 
know the detailed horrors of war! All 
the provender of the beasts we were 
obliged to divide between ourselves and 
the starving poor. We concealed as 
many of the peasants and their cattle as 
we could in our monastery, to save 
them from being murdered and losing 
all their substance. Our dormitory and 
the chapter-house were full of horses. 
We were almost stifled by being pent 
up with these beasts ; but we could not 
resist the piercing lamentations of the 
starving and heart-broken poor. In 
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the cellar were concealed forty cows, 
Ourcourt-yards and outhousesare stuffed 
full of fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, and 
asses. The church is piled up to the 
ceiling with corn, oats, beans, and pease, 
and with caldrons, kettles, and other 
things belonging to the cottagers. 
Every time we enter the chapel we are 
obliged to scramble over sacks of flour 
and all sorts of rubbish ; our laundry is 
thronged with the aged, the blind, the 
maimed, the halt, and infants ; the in- 
firmary is full of the sick and wounded, 
We have torn up all our rags and linen 
clothes to dress their sores. The cold 
weather alone preserves us from pesti- 
lence. We are so closely crowded that 
deaths happen continually. God, how- 
ever, is with us, and we are in peace. 


These destructions arising from 
civil commotion were but the be- 
inning of sorrows for the Port 
toyalists. A fiercer storm had for 
some time been gathering against 
them. The Jesuits had watched 
their progress with jealousy; they 
could not see without alarm a party 
strong in numbers, and still stronger 
in intelligence and piety, surround 
the hated names of St. Cyran and 
Arnauld. The former had become 
especially obnoxious to them as the 
editor of the dAugustinus of his 
friend Jansen. ‘The latter had, 
with his accustomed vigour, taken 
up the quarrel regarding the five 
propositions which they professed 
to have extracted from this work, 
and against which they succeeded, 
in 1653, in obtaining a Papal Bull 
denouncing them to be ‘heretical, 
false, rash, impious, and _blas- 
hemous.’ It was obvious that the 
esuits were resolved on a war of 
extermination. Facts might be 
against them, and genius and piety 
enlisted in the cause of Port Royal 
and the doctrines with which it had 
become identified; but these ob- 
stacles only served to quicken the 
ardour of a faction which in its 
hostility knew no scruples and gave 
no quarter. The Abbe de St. Cyran 
had in the mean time passed beyond 
their rage. Released by the death 
of Richelieu from his long impri- 
sonment, he yet sank under his 
sufferings immediately afterwards, 
and expired on the 11th of October, 
1643. But the conflict continued 
to be waged around the Augustinus. 
When the five propositions of Father 
Cornet were declared by the friends 
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of Jansen not to be in his book, the 
Jesuits had recourse to Rome for 
another decree on the subject, to 
the effect that the propositions were 
not only heretical, but that they 
were in the Augustinus; and they 
actually succeeded in this monstrous 
scheme! The Pope asserted his 
infallibility so far as to declare it to 
be a matter of fact that the pro- 

ositions were contained in the 

ook of Jansen. To this the Port 
Royalists naturally demurred as 
even beyond the province of Papal 
infallibility, and the conflict raged 
more fiercely than ever. 

Arnauld, to whom had descended 
the position and influence of St. 
Cyran, published, in 1656, two 
letters on the subject of discussion, 
and the tide of resentment and 
attack, which had been long threat- 
ening him, immediately swayed in 
his direction. With their usual 
tactics his Jesuitical enemies se- 
lected two propositions from his 
letters which they submitted to his 
colleagues in the Sorbonne, and 
after a long-continued discussion 
they succeeded in having them con- 
demned. His expulsion followed ; 
and they gave themselves up to a 
temporary feeling of triumph over 
their powerful adversary. Their 
joy, however, was but short-lived. 
The disgraceful means by which the 
decision of the Sorbonne was sought 
to be influenced, and the indignant 
feeling which was consequently ex- 
cited, called a champion into the 
field whose immortal pen has 
branded in ineffaceable lines their 
prneder and their character. 

ven before the sentence of the 
Sorbonne was published, the first 
of the Provincial Letters had 
appeared; and no sooner did the 
sentence become known, than as- 
sault followed assault in a man- 
ner that carried dismay into the 
stoutest ranks of the domineering 
faction. Better certainly had it 
been for the peace and fame of the 
Jesuits that they had never roused 
such a pen as Pascal’s; for never 
did playful satire, rising at last into 
indignant invective, set in a more 
scathing light the enormities of any 
sect or system. 

But, startled as they were by 
this new and visored opponent, they 
did not flinch from their purpose of 
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vengeance. They obtained an order 
from Government to abolish the 
Port Royal schools, which, as semi- 
naries of Jansenism, they regarded 
with special hatred. The officers of 
police, accompanied by a troop of 
archers, proceeded to Port Royal, 
and having made a list of all the 
schools, forthwith expelled both 
masters and scholars. They then 
dismissed all the recluses on pain 
of imprisonment, and were about to 
carry out the same severe measures 
against the nuns, when an extra- 
ordinary event arrested their vio- 
lence, and for the time saved Port 
Royal from utter destruction. 

Marguerite Perrier, a niece of 
Pascal, and for some years an in- 
mate of the abbey, had suffered 
greatly from a fistula lachrymalis 
of a loathsome and apparently in- 
curable description. Allmedical skill 
had failed to remove or even miti- 
gate the disease. On a sudden she 
was reported to be instantaneously 
and completely cured. A priest had 
brought to the abbey a holy relic— 
a thorn from the Saviour’s crown: 
the pious zeal of the sisterhood was 
greatly: excited, and a procession 
formed to view and kiss the sacred 
emblem of the Passion. As Mar- 
guerite Perrier passed along with 
the others before the relic, she 
was advised by one of the sisters 
to apply it to her diseased eye. 
The consequence was the instan- 
taneous cure, soon everywhere re- 
ported. A holy dismay fell upon 
the enemies of Port Royal. They 
shrank from their meditated vio- 
lence. Not only friends, but stran- 
gers, gave credit to the miracle, 
and the Queen Mother herself, 
apparently convinced of it, gave 
orders to withdraw the troops and 
leave the sanctuary unmolested. 

It would be idle to enter into 
any examination of this supposed 
miracle. It is quite true® that 
Pascal, Nicole, and Tillemont sin- 
cerely believed in it, and that the 
very officers who had been com- 
missioned to carry out the obnoxious 
Order of Council for the expulsion of 
the nuns reported the fact of the 
cure. The fact indeed can scarcely 
be doubted; but when the circum- 
stances attending the professed 
cause of the cure are attentively 
regarded, the mystery, if not ex- 
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lained, yet greatly vanishes. The 
Piittle None Sake was called, 
appears to have been a mere tool 
in the hands of the Seur Flavie 
Passart, who suggested the appli- 
cation of the remedy. The subse- 
quent conduct of this woman; her 
unscrupulous ambition ; and the in- 
genious deceptions by which she 
sought to advance her aims; her 
talents and her want of principle ; 
leave scarcely any doubt that the 
whole affair was cleverly concocted 
and accomplished by her. The 
prone faith of both nuns and re- 
cluses, and the unquestioned sacred- 
ness attached to the relic in the eyes 
alike of friends and enemies, suffi- 
ciently account for the ready assent 
yielded to the imposture. 

Shortly after this unexpected de- 
liverance, and the extended fame 
which arose from it, another re- 
markable event brought credit and 
distinction to Port Royal. Madame 
de Longueville, the heroine of the 
Fronde, whose wit, beauty, and ac- 
complishment had well nigh plunged 
her country into civil war, became a 
visitant to Port Royal and a con- 
vert under the hallowing influences 
which there surrounded her. ‘Her 
schemes of dominion were re- 
nounced, the haughty intrepidity of 
her manner disappeared, her rest- 
less and perturbed spirit became 
calm and peaceful.’ And not only 
herself, but her brother and sister, 
the Prince and Princess Conti, be- 
came the subjects of this remark- 
ablechange. They abandoned their 
ambitious views, deplored the evils 
that had sprung out of them, and 
instead of devoting their immense 
revenues toa lavish and ostentatious 
expense, they turned them to pur- 
poses of charity, and especially de- 
voted them to the benefit of those 
whose fortunes had been injured by 
the civil commotions which they 
had excited. 

Such an illustrious example of the 
Christian influence of Port Royal, 
however, was again fatal to its peace. 
Instead of further quelling its 
enemies, it stirred them up to new 
attempts to disturb and subvert it. 
In 1660 a second formulary was 
concocted by the Jesuits, founded 
on the Bull of Alexander VIL., 
affirming not only the heresy of the 
five propositions, but the fact that 
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they were contained in the work of 
Jansenius. The formulary was 
framed by the Archbishop of Tou- 
louse, and all clergy and school- 
masters, and members of religious 
houses, were required to subscribe 
it. The Port Royalists unani- 
mously refused their subscription ; 
the recluses alleging the distinction 
between the duty of submission in 
matters of faith and matters of 
fact; the nuns professing their in- 
ability to decide upon oath as to the 
contents of a hock wih, being in 
Latin, they were incompetent to 
read. No excuses, however, were 
held valid. The order was given 
to enforce subscription under the 
penalty of expulsion ; and the result 
was the invasion and devastation of 
the establishments both of Port 
Royal de Paris and Port Royal des 
Champs. 

The former was the first threat- 
ened; and at the call of danger the 
Mére Angelique, who had spent the 
winter in Port Royal des Champs 
in a state of great feebleness, re- 
solved to set out, to be with her 
afflicted sisters. But the hardships 
of the journey and the miseries that 
awaited her proved too much for 
her exhausted strength. She sank 
under her sufferings on the 6th 
of August, 1661—her last thoughts 
being with her ‘children.’ ‘My 
dear children, adieu! adieu!’ she 
cried; ‘let us go to God.’ ‘She 
united,’ says Besogne, ‘a profound 
humility to a sublime genius.’ She 
was certainly one of those rare cha- 
racters who, to all womanly gentle- 
ness and virtue, united the most 
heroic firmness and a profound ca- 
pacity of government. Her powers 
developed themselves all the more 
amidst difficulties and opposition. 
Her character brightened under 
suffering; and of all the Arnaulds, 
there is none whose name is sur- 
rounded by a more illustrious 
memory. 

To add to the disasters of Port 
Royal at this period, treachery 
within its own walls was found com- 
bined with violence outside. The 
Scour Flavie Passart, whom we have 
already seen associated with the 
professed cure of Marguerite Per- 
rier, had received marked attentions 
from the Mére Angelique and her 
friends. Fervid in her devotions, 
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and gifted with a peculiar power of 


epistolary eloquence, she was re- 
garded as one of the most useful 
and distinguished of the sisterhood. 
She was not content, however, to 
wait for the honours that might 
have gradually fallen to her. Her 
ambition outran her sense and 
veracity. She began to try to ad- 
vance her interests by pretended 
miracles. She became henuntiy 
ill, and made sudden and astonish- 
ing recoveries. She kept a picture 
of St. Cyran in her cell beside that 
of Jansen, both of whom she pro- 
fessed to regard with the greatest 
reverence; and on a Christmas-day, 
when the ground was covered with 
snow, she exhibited a full-blown 
rose, which she pretended had 
budded and expanded on a branch 
apparently lifeless only a few days 
before when suspended before the 
likeness of St. Cyran. The Mére 
Angelique penetrated her deceit 
and reproved her sharply ; but this 
seems only to have turned her rest- 
less ambition into a new channel. 
She opened negotiations with the 
enemies of Port Royal, professing 
that she had been ensnared unwarily 
into the errors of Jansenism, and 
that she was ready to deplore her 
fall and accept the formulary. Eager 
to embrace any advantage, the 
Jesuits welcomed her as their tool; 
and by her advice active measures 
of force were employed against the 
refractory nuns. The Archbishop 
of Paris proceeded first to Port 
Royal de Paris, and finding his de- 
mand to subscribe the formul 
resisted, he imprisoned the Mare 
Agnes and fifteen of her principal 
nuns. Immediately afterwards he 
carried out a course of similar vio- 
lence against the chief nuns of Port 
Royal des Champs. The recluses 
were also driven from their peaceful 
retreat, and many of them con- 
demned to imprisonment. Every- 
where the Port Royalists were su 
jected to a harsh and wearying 
persecution. The integrity of the 
establishments was broken up, and 
new and more passive nuns mixed 
with the old communities, which 
were placed under usurped and 
pat rule, with the — of 
gradually destroying their old spirit 
of faith and sholiante. ~ 
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For some years this persecution 
continued. At length in 1668— 
chiefly through the mediation of the 
Duchess de Longueville—an act of 
pacification was obtained from the 
new pontiff, Clement IX. The sig- 
nature of the formulary was con- 
ceded on the understanding accepted 
by the Pope, that it merely implied 
submission in matters of faith. 
‘ The prison doors were immediately 
opened. M. Arnauld was intro- 
duced at Court. The recluses re- 
turned in peace to Port Royal; the 
nuns were released from their long 
confinement. The confessors and 
directors were restored.’ A new era 
of prosperity dawned upon Port 
Royal—an era of yet brighter and 
more extended fame before its final 
and irretrievable overthrow. 

During this period the number of 
nuns and recluses greatly increased. 
Many persons of fortune were at- 
tracted to the famed retreat, and 
considerable sums were expended in 
enlarging the monastery and gar- 
dens. Port Royal des Champs be- 
came one of the most spacious abbeys 
in all France. It contained no fewer 
than two hundred nuns, besides a 
number of ladies who lodged in the 
abbey. Numerous families of dis- 
tinction and affluence, moreover, 
built themselves country houses in 
the valley of Port Royal, in order 
to enjoy its pious and learned so- 


— 

he society at this epoch pre- 
sented three aspects, or was divided 
into three classes—the nuns, who 
formed the original society, and 
who followed a strictly religious 
rule; the recluses, who led a life 
practically separate from the world, 
devoted to their several callings 
of active benevolence or study, 
but who were bound by no vows; 
then the friends and patrons of the 
society, who had established them- 
selves in houses in the neighbour- 
hood—such as the Duchess of 
Longueville, the Duke and Duchess 
of Luynes and of Liancourt. The 
Mére Agnes survived to witness 
the restored peace and usefulness 
of the institution so dear to her. 
She entered anew with ardour upop 
her old duties of administration and 
devotion; but the sufferings which 
she had endured had left their per- 
manent trace upon her, and she 
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sank after a few years, and died in 


“a. 
he cares and honours of the 
abbess’s office in the .course of a 
few years descended to the Mére 
Angelique de St. Jean, the daughter 
of Mére Arnauld d’Andilli, and 
therefore a niece of the two previous 
abbesses. She had been educated 
in the monastery from the early 
age of six years, and in the firmness 
and elevation of her character, and 
the strong and undaunted spirit 
which animated her, she somewhat 
resembled her elder aunt. The 
characteristic family talents for 
government had descended to her, 
and during the dark period after 
the death of the Mére Angelique 
she had been the great support of 
the whole community. ‘She was 
the very soul of the house, for the 
wisdom of her counsels, the solidity 
of her replies, and the force of her 
writings. In all the tempests which 
shook Port Royal, a truly sublime 
faith enabled her to remain in a 
perfectly steadfast course of con- 
duct.’ She attained to the head of 
the monastery in 1678, and ten 
months later the Duchess of Longue- 
ville died, and with her the favour 
which during ten years had been 
extended to Port Royal. No sooner 
was this powerful patroness gone 
than the storm of persecution burst 
forth afresh against the devoted 
sanctuary. The Jesuits had paused 
but never abated in their enmity, 
and as the King was now entiogly 
on their side, and the only obstacle 
removed which prevented his inter- 
ference in their behalf, they resolved 
to gratify their enmity to the full 
by the extirpation of the hated sect 
whose activity and piety had so 
long opposed their machinations. 
The recluses were finally banished 
by royal order from their beloved 
retreat, and most of them died in 
——. and exile. A persecution 
ess summary but perhaps still more 
cruel was instituted against the 
nuns. They were interdicted from 
receiving novices or scholars, their 
revenues were seized, and their 
lives made bitter to them 7 man 
oppressive interferences. In ad- 
dition to these outward trials, 
they were tried by the loss of 
the distinguished men who had 
guided them in their perplexities, 
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and who had written and laboured 
in their defence. De Saci, after 
years of imprisonment in the 
Bastille and a temporary refuge at 
Port Royal, retire reg Sams tg 
near to the residence of his cousin, 
the brother of the Abbess Ange- 
lique de St. Jean, where he expired 
on the 4th of January, 1684. His 
death was deeply felt by the sisters 
of Port Royal, whose spiritual 
director and minister he had so 
long been. Then Arnauld, Tille- 
mont, Claude Lancelot, and Fon- 
taine successively departed, and the 
glory of their reputation only sur. 
vived; while constant litigations 
with the alienated nuns of Port 
Royal de Paris, who by persevering 
efforts and machinations had been 
seduced from their Jansenist alle- 
giance, and the ever-renewed op- 
pressions of the Jesuitical Court 
party, tendedalways more to depress 
and weaken them. Under all, how- 
ever, the remnant of nuns in the 
valley of Port Royal maintained 
their old constancy and fidelity. 
They cherished with a proud faith- 
fulness the traditions of their order, 
and waited with a quiet heroism the 
events of the future. 
These events developed not ve 
rapidly, but surely. The Jesuit 
arty, favoured by Madame de 
aintenon, continued to gather 
strength at court; and no longer 
content with the harassing warfare 
which they had carried on for many 
— against the remnant of Port 
oyal nuns, they at length resolved 
on their complete dispersion. Car- 
dinal Noailles was the unhappy in- 
strument of this final act of cruelty. 
On the 11th of July, 1709, he passed 
the decree for the suppression and 
extinction of the monastery of Port 
Royal des Champs, and on the 29th 
of the following October active 
measures were taken to carry it into 
effect. Early on the morning of 
that day, and while the nuns after 
mass were still met in chapter ac- 
cording to their wont, a hurried 
messenger announced to them that 
a train of carriages and a troop of 
horsemen were approaching. The 
Marquis d’Argenson led the armed 
force which had been sent on the 
cowardly errand of dispersing the 
few feeble women that lingered in 
the precincts of the hallowed valley. 
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Having summoned the nuns before 
him, he announced to them the 
stern decree which he had come to 
execute and the authority under 
which he acted. He required them 
to deliver up to him all their papers 
and title-deeds. He met with no 
resistance. A murmur indeed rose 
when they heard the cruel close of 
the decree ‘that they should be 
immediately separated from each 
other and dispersed in different re- 
ligious houses out of the diocese of 
Paris’; but withtremblingstepsthey 
hastened to make their brief pre- 
parations and depart. As they 
passed forth, most of them aged and 
infirm,from the dear seclusion where 
they had hoped to lay their bones 
with the sainted dust of those whom 
they revered, the peasantry sur- 
rounded them with cries of lamen- 
tation; the poor wept aloud and 
threw themselves upon their knees 
before them with frantic gestures— 
a heartrending and pitiable sight! 
Some of the nuns hall assed their 
eightieth year; not a few of them 
were invalid, struck by paralysis or 
weakened by sickness ; but all were 
hurried off in the carriages to dis- 
tant and widely separate monas- 
teries. Some died from the fatigues 
of the journey, and others languished 
still for some years in er 
confinement. Port Royal was left 
desolate. The long conflict was at 
length terminated, and triumph 
seemed to crown the persistent 
enmity of the Jesuits and the 
dissolute intrigues of the court. 
D’Argenson sent a special message 
to Versailles to inform the King and 
Madame de Maintenon that his task 
was accomplished; but even in the 
hour of victory perhaps some whis- 
pers were heard of the coming 
vengeance which ere long was to 
overtake king, mistress, and car- 
dinal, the three great perpetrators 
of this flagrant wrong. 

In the meantime, royal: and 
priestly cruelty raged with unsated 
fury against the very dust of the 
place. Further decrees were issued 
for the total destruction of the 
‘buildings of Port Royal, and 
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finally for the exhumation of the 
bodies whose presence still imparted 
a consecration to the spot. This 
inhuman order was carried out in 
1711 in the most revolting manner. 
Workmen of base character were 
prepared for their horrible task b 

intoxication, and excited to mad- 
men they executed it with the most 
scandalous indecency, amidst pro- 
fligate jests, vociferation, and blas- 
phemy. At length the work of 
destruction was complete, and the 
desecrated spot became a waste and 
unattractive desert. The ruined 
chapel, the fountain, and the dove- 
cot, with the decayed walls and the 
farmhouse on the crown of the 
valley, are all that now attest that 
it was once ‘the crowded abode of 
the wise, the learned, and the good.’ 
The silence of desolation reigns 
around; and the lean and hungry 
peasant rests from his mid-day toil, 
and eats his crust amid its solitude. 


In these brief notes on the Port 
Royalists we have confined our- 
selves in the main to Mrs. Schim- 
melpenninck’s narrative, which, ori- 
ginally published many years ago, 
has recently invited publis attention 
in a new edition. Desultory and 
uncritical, and with a tendency to 
gossip which suggests the necessity 
of more fresh and thorough inves- 
tigation at many points, it is yet 
lively and interesting, while it re- 
mains the only detailed account in 
our language of their eventful his- 
tory. Reuchlin has written in Ger- 
man an extended but somewhat 
re History of Port Royal; and 

- Saint Beuve has devoted to the 
subject his free, fertile, and glow- 
ing pen. His Lives of the Port 
Royalists, when completed, will 
form the most comprehensive and 
connected view of this grand and 
heroic chapter in the history of 
the Church. The subject would 
well reward the research and study 
of some English writer who would 
bring to it at once critical penetra- 
tion and sympathy, spiritual in- 
sight, and a faculty of vivid and 
dramatic narration. 

J.T. 
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PIEDMONT AND ITALY IN 1849 AND 1850. 


c would be useless to speculate 
at present about the future of 
Italy. We know not what the 
future may be that Emperors think 
they can prepare for Italy: it 
were better to consider how Italy 
is prepared to take her part amidst 
the unknown events that await 
her. It is only in a secondary 
sense that congresses can set a 
nation free: unless a nation is pre- 
pared for freedom, the wisest con- 
stitutions will do her no good; if 
she is prepared, she will make even 
of the worst a stepping-stone to 
something better. Amidst the con- 
fusions of the day, never had we so 
strong a hope for Italy as at present 
—a hope, not founded on what may 
be done for her by others, but on 
what during the last ten years she 
has done for herself. Never before 
was she so united, so unanimous in 
the perception of her wants, so 
modest in her wishes, so practical in 
her aims. The distaste with which 


the English public regarded the 
commencement of a war in which 
Sardinia was the ally of a Bonaparte, 
led many to do scant justice to the 


motives with which Sardinia entered 
upon it, and to make too little ex- 
cuse for her natural eagerness to 
seize any opportunity of delivering 
the oppressed members of the 
Italian nation: let not this blind 
our eyes to the progress that Italy 
has made in those qualities which 
are the strength of a people, and 
which may now enable om to reap 
whatever advantages the present 
peace offers. 

We cannot perhaps mark this 
progress better than by comparing 
the conduct of the Northern Italians 
in 1849 and 1859, and pointing out 
the lessons they have learnt by ex- 
perience. 

That constitutional liberty was so 
long delayed, after a large body of 
the people were prepared to exercise 
it, was the cause of not a few of the 
difficulties which beset Piedmontese 
action in 1848. However suitable 
the soil, the new institutions had not 
had time to take root before the 
storm began. If Carlo Alberto had 
granted on his coming to the throne 
those moderate concessions which 
he made in 1847, Piedmont might 


have entered upon the constitutional 
stage of her history with greater 
success. If municipal privileges had 
been conferred earlier, they might 
already have borne some of the fruit 
the King expected from them, and 
‘accustomed the people,’ in the 
words of the preamble, ‘to the dis- 
cussion of public affairs.’ A further 
misfortune was, that in consequence 
of the events that followed upon the 
Revolution at Paris, Piedmont was 
obliged to strike for Italian inde- 
pendence (always the leading idea 
in Carlo Alberto’s mind), and to 
develope internal liberty at the same 
time. The revolt of Milan and Ve- 
nice, which had taken advantage of 
the embarrassments of Austria, was 
at once a challenge to Carlo Alberto 
to redeem his promise and an op- 
portunity for indulging his own 
desire. Resources were not wanting 
for such an enterprise, though he 
much miscalculated the efficiency 
and constancy of his allies, with 
whom he ought at once to have en- 
tered into a league. His economy 
had brought the finances into an 
excellent state; the personal care 
he had bestowed upon the army had 
made it, for its size, one of the best 
in Europe; but the new-born liber- 
ties of the country, whilst they had 
made the people enthusiastic for the 
war, hampered the King in the di- 
rection of the campaign. The Parlia- 
ment, filled with a high sense of its 
own importance, and impatient of 
control, was allowed to sit during the 
military operations. The members 
not only canvassed the tactics of the 
war, but even appointed commis- 
sioners to attend the camp, that they 
might be informed of what was 
going on. Amongst Italians, who 
had not yet learnt to trust one 
another, this was a fruitful source 
of suspicion. What was a misfor- 
tune in the field was often regarded 
as treachery in the Chambers; and 
the King, knowing that he was still 
distrusted by many, instead of fol- 
lowing the dictates of a wise military 
policy, was guided by what would 
be said in the Chambers—as when 
he retreated, for instance, on Milan 
instead of on Piacenza or Pavia. Add 
to this the voice of a press recently 
emancipated and liberally supplied 
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with writers in a nation where the 
professional is out of all proportion 
to the working class, and it 1s easy 
to understand the difficulties to 
which the Government was exposed. 

Let us contrast this state of things 
with that which existed during the 
late war, rendered possible by the 
fact that the majority of Piedmontese 
have learnt to trust one another, 
from bitter experience of the evils of 
distrust, and from happy experience 
of the loyalty of the King and his 
Ministers. As soon as it was seen 
that the war was inevitable, Count 
Cavour proposed (and the Chamber 
of Deputies agreed to it almost una- 
nimously) that extraordinary powers 
should be granted to the King, and 
in consequence the Constitution 
was suspended, the Chambers were 
prorogued, and the liberty of the 
person and the press subjected to 
such restrictions as the Govern- 
ment deemed advisable. Now, what- 
ever doubts Lord Derby’s Ministry 
may have entertained about ‘this 
immediate effect of the war,’ the 
people most nearly concerned cheer- 
fully acquiesced in the measure 
(though they could not help grum- 
bling at the slender columns of their 
beloved giornali, and the meagre 
reports of the deeds of war), for they 
were convinced of the necessity of 
it for carrying on the war, and as- 
sured that it would in due time be 
restored. But for these regulations, 
and the secresy resulting from them, 
it would have been impossible for 
the united armies to have accom- 
pec that movement on Magenta 

y which the strong position of the 
Austrians on the Ticino and the Po 
was turned. 

The trust in Victor Emmanuel 
and Piedmont which distinguishes 
the Italians in 1859, enabled the 
former to take more judicious mea- 
sures as regarded the people of 
Tuscany, Parma, &c., than was pos- 
sible in 1848. Though every year 
brings fresh proof that the distrust 
felt for Carlo Alberto was not de- 
served, we allow at the same time 
that the Italians must have been 
more than men, if, with their expe- 
rience of princes and their means 
of forming a judgment about the 
King himself, they had thoroughly 
confided in him. One effect of 


this distrust was that the King 
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crossed the Ticino without making 
any conditions for the conduct of 
the war; whilst it was necessary 
for its success that he should be re- 
ceived as Military Dictator. The 
imprudence of thus taking up the 
cause of the Lombards without any 
security for their real co-operation 
soon appeared ; the promise of the 
temporary Government at Milan to 
supply the army with provisions was 
inadequately carried out ; the disas- 
trous retreat at the end of the first 
campaign was mainly owing to.the 
deficiencies of the commissariat. A 
more pernicious blunder followed. 
On crossing the Ticino, Carlo 
Alberto did not attempt to influence 
the decision of the Lombards as to 
their future form of government, 
and we believe he was right; but 
soon feeling his want of command 
over the resources of the country, 
and assured that the people would 
confide to him the authority of 
King, he unwisely consented to 
plunge Lombardy into the turmoil 
of an election at a time when all 
thoughts should have been directed 
to the war. The course adopted in 
1859 was altogether different; for 
instance, when the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany fled to the camp of Austria, 
for whom he had in 1849 betrayed 
the Constitution to which he had 
sworn, a Provisional Government 
was established; but its first step 
was to place the country under the 
Dictatorship of Victor Emmanuel. 
The Piedmontese Government, 
whilst acknowledging their right to 
join their countrymen in the war of 
independence, would not anticipate 
the decision of the people as to their 
future Government. It wished 
Tuscany to maintain her own ad- 
ministration ; but felt it necessary, 
in order to give consistency to the 
direction of the national war, that 
a Sardinian Commissioner should 
be sent to preside over it. 

The measures adopted as to the 
enrolment of volunteers were like- 
wise the result of experience. One of 
the great mistakes made in 1848 
was. the efficacy attributed to the 
untrained valour of the people. It 
is not valour alone that is needed in 
war, but patience and organization, 
The strength of an army depends 
much more upon every man’s cone 
fidence in his anignene than in 
KEE 
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himself; and this can only be gained 
by experience of one another's 
ualities. Not one body of well- 
isciplined Lombards joined the 
army for some time after opening 
the campaign of 1848. en it 
was proposed that the Lombard 
volunteers should be drafted into 
the Piedmontese regiments to re- 
ceive the benefit of their discipline, 
they preferred forming independent 
corps; and their desultory efforts 
at warfare were so unsuccessful as 
to deter the peasantry from assist- 
ing a cause which they thought 
must be defeated. It was only after 
some time that General Durando 
succeeded in forming that regiment 
of volunteers which did such ser- 
vice at the siege of Rome under the 
noble Lucian Manara. In 1859 the 
larger portion of the volunteers 
were enrolled in the regular army ; 
whilst those only who had had pre- 
vious acquaintaince with guerilla 
warfare, or were specially qualified 
for this service, were attached to 
the irregular force under Garibaldi, 
which performed such feats of 
daring about the Italian lakes. 

The line taken by public men at 
these two epochs presents another 
striking contrast. 7” 1859 the con- 
duct of Italian statesmen has been 
marked by plain common sense, in 
resignation to what was inevitable, 
and united endeavours to make the 
best of it; disappointment has 
drawn men of different opinions in 
minor matters to act together in 
important affairs. In 1849 it was 
not so. The Constitutionalists, in- 
stead of aiming at some one great 
object, laying aside minor differ- 
ences, held aloof from one another ; 
and danger rather increased than 
diminished this distance. Hence 
they fell a prey to the smaller but 
compact democratic party. The 
events that followed the truce of 
Salasco, rendered necessary by the 
abandonment of Milan, are a clear 
illustration of this. If the first bad 
news from the camp stirred up some 
enthusiasm, it led few to inscribe 
themselves as soldiers for the rein- 
forcement of the broken army. In- 
stead of taking advantage of the 
temporary lull to concentrate their 
energies in preparing for the future, 
the factions only used it to carry 
on the internal war more fiercely. 
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The Ministry of Casati, founded 
on the* junction of Lombardy and 
Venice with Piedmont, and succeed- 
ing the more moderate one of Balbo, 
resigned. This was not so surpris- 
ing, as it contained three natives 
of the abandoned provinces. The 
King secured the assistance of three 
members of the earlier Ministry, 
and others of sound constitutional 
views, and further, invited Gioberti 
to join the new Cabinet, in order to 
show, that, though he deemed the 
truce inevitable, he had no wish to 
detach himself from the party of 
progress. But Gioberti declined, and 
drew nearer to the democratic 
party, hoping to carry out by their 
means a confederation of Italian 
States. Those who now extol the 
moderation of the Piedmontese 
Chambers, and look upon their pro- 
ceedings as one of the strongest 
arguments in favour of representa- 
tive assemblies, would have been 
scandalized by the scenes which oc- 
curred during this session. We 
allude not an to the factious con- 
duct of the Opposition, but to the 
disgraceful way in which the spec- 
tators were allowed to interfere with 
the freeaction of the Assembly. Upon 
Gioberti, as President, mainly rests 
the responsibility of this scandal. 
The next step was to assail the 
Ministry out of doors, as well as in 
parliament. Similar tactics at Flo- 
rence had already resulted in the 
formation of a democratic ministry, 
in spite of the voice of the national 
representatives. The authorities 
themselves did not like to resort to 
repressive measures, though the 
army was more to be trusted 
at Turin than in Tuscany. The 
King, disheartened by his defeat, 
and the charges of treachery against 
him, inclined rather to desperate 
than firm measures. He was too 
honest to conciliate the Absolutist 
party, too weak to support his un- 

opular ministers; so he placed 
Simeclf in the hands of the demo- 
eratic party. Pinelli’s Ministry re- 
signed, though it had a majority in 
the Chambers, and Gioberti’s took 
its place. 

We have dwelt thus upon the 
history of the first Italian struggle, 
because its features may not be in 
the minds of our readers; and be- 
cause it shows what an immense ad- 
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vance in political conductthe Italians 
have made during the last ten years. 
We have heard from persons who 
remember both events, and who ob- 
served the effects of them in Genoa, 
that the disappointment and dismay 
after the peace of Villafranca, were 
as great as after the disastrous re- 
treat from Milan. That word tra- 
dimento, might have again been 
heard here and there, but it was 
only for a moment. Dismay soon 
gave way to concentration of spirit ; 
murmurs to the silence of resolu- 
tion. ‘We must watch and wait, 
and remain united, and make the 
best of what we cannot help,’ was 
the general feeling. No angry 
measures were adopted. The tone 
of the newspapers, at first irritable, 
gradually grew calm. 

Their confidence in Victor Em- 
manuel and Cavour was not 
diminished. The very same day 
that the news reached Genoa, an 
address was framed, and soon aiter 
signed by many eminent persons. 
It ran, ‘Our deep disappointment 
has been mitigated by the universal 
conviction that that peace, Sire, was 
not your work, and that the name 
of the first soldier of Italian inde- 
pendence remains pure and glori- 
ous. So long as you, Sire, shall be 
the champion of Sar, short will be 
our despondency, and relying on 
herself alone, the country will feel 
equal to achieving a happier fate.’ 
And remember this was in Genoa, 
which can never forget her ancient 
glories and independence; which 
retains more of the stamp of the 
olden time in her noble streets and 
well-preserved palaces, in the fea- 
tures of her nobles, their ancestral 
wealth, and their historic names, 
than any city in Italy ; which ten 
years ago was a focus of revolution, 
and rose in insurrection after the 
defeat of Novara; which six years 
ago let no sign of joy escape 
her when the King opened the 
railway. But now she has merged 
her municipal jealousies in national 
hope; Victor Emmanuel is xostro 
Re; they are proud of him, and of 
their common country. Cavour no 
doubt resigned; after having so 
fully expressed his views before 
Europe, he could not probably do 
otherwise ; but his is still the guid- 
ing influence in Italian affairs. 


In the formation of the new 
Ministry, we see that patriotic unity 
which was so deficient in 1848, and is 
so important to a country in a great 
crisis. Alfonso della Marmora, 
who has held the portfolio of the 
war department in every ministry 
but that of Gioberti since the cam- 
paign of 1848, in which he was 
wounded, is President of the Coun- 
cil. Dabormida, who entered office 
first in the Pinelli Ministry, which 
bore the burden of public affairs 
after the disasters in Lombardy, is 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ra- 
tazzi, Minister of the Interior, is a 
well-known name. One of the 
exiles of 1821, he was carried away 
by the democratic enthusiasm of 
1848, but learnt later to put his 
trust in the practical good sense of 
Cavour and his friends, and to see 
that the best hopes for Italy rest in 
their measures. The alliance be- 
tween the Right and Left Centres 
under Cavour and Ratazzi respec- 
tively, forms an epoch in the parlia- 
mentary history of Piedmont. It 
has much embittered the feelings of 
the clerical faction ; but has really 
been the origin of that strong Italian 
party whose policy has lately been 
dominant. It is understood that 
the King has expressed a wish that 
Cavour’s policy should be followed 
as far as possible. 

The public men of worth in Tus- 
cany, the Duchies, and the Lega- 
tions, have shown too that they are 
actuated by the same spirit; that 
they can lay by municipal preju- 
dices in order that they may unite 
all their forces in the one great 
object of securing national indepen- 
dence. The respect for law and 
order which marks the conduct of 
all these States was particularly 
striking in Tuscany. The departure 
of the Grand Duke, after the firm 
declaration of the will of the coun- 
try (not the voice of a faction), took 
place with complete safety and de- 
corum. The calmness of the people 
was admirable; not a cry was 
uttered. Their statesmen have paid 
as much attention to law and pre- 
cedent as ours in 1688, though in 
this respect the Tuscans had a much 
easier task. The municipality, the 
only existing authority, appointed a 
Provisional Government. This did 
not wish to retain authority longer 
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than necessary ; and fully aware that 
the movement of the 27th April pro- 
ceeded exclusively from a oie to 
join in the War of Independence, at 
once offered the Dictatorship to 
Victor Emmanuel. The Constitu- 
tion of 1848, which had fallen into 
disuse, but had never been for- 
mally revoked by the Grand Duke 
(which after all would not have 
rendered it void), at once gave 
them the rule of their procedure ; 
members were elected according to 
the extant law, were assembled in 
Parliament, and with every custo- 
mary observance voted unanimously 
the rejection of the House of Lor- 
raine, and that Tuscany should be 
annexed to Piedmont. 

Allthis would have been impossible 
if the Mazzinian, or even the demo- 
cratic element had been as strong as 
it was in 1849. This change, how- 
ever, in the temper of Italy some of 
our English diplomatists seem com- 
pletely to ignore. Mazzini is with 
them still the arbiter of peace or re- 
volution in Italy. To him the ery 
for ‘ nationality’ is attributed, as if 
it had not risen elsewhere before he 
adopted itt. Now, surely it is high 
time to have done with this tradi- 
tional cant. All this is a trick which 
our diplomatists learn at Vienna, 
where Mazzinianism is as neces- 
sary to the ‘friends of order,’ 
as Socialism is at Paris. The 
straightforward despatches of Sir 
J. Hudson, which are quite re- 
freshing in the dreary waste of 
the Blue Book, speak more truly 
—‘ It is certain,’ he says, ‘ that the 
national Italian party has during the 
last three years absorbed the Carbo- 
nari and the greatest part of the 
Republicans.’ And this is confirmed 
by Mr. Scarlett—‘I have heard of no 
symptom anywhere of separate Re- 

ublican views for the regeneration 
of Italy. All distinctions of poli- 
ticians are lost in a general deep- 
rooted determination to drive the 
Austrians out of Italy.’ 

Modern Italian republicanism is 
of French extraction. The levelling 
tendency which marks it is a relic 
of the First Revolution ; the system 
has only taken root in Italy under 
the baneful shadow of its bad go- 
vernments. ‘The Italian,’ says 
one well able to form a judgment, 
‘is not, like the Frenchman, a dis- 
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turber and a subverter; with him 
the first step in improvement is not 
demolition; on the ‘contrary, by 
taste, instinct, and tradition, he is 
eminently conservative. Unless the 
state of things is very bad indeed, 
the indolence of his disposition in- 
clines him to acquiesce init. The 
equality so fascinating to the 
French mind appeals to no sym- 
pathy here. The Ttalian is a lover of 
rank, and respects its gradations.’ 
The great republics of Italy have 
always had an oligarchical form ; 
the insurrections within them were 
directed against the tyranny and 
not the existence of the nobles. 
From this cause Mazzinianism has 
always leant upon France, and risen 
and fallen with French republi- 
canism. It was strong after the 
days of July; it reached its zenith 
after the French revolution of 1848. 
After the discouragements of 1834 
in France, it lost much of its influ- 
ence; and the miserable failure of 
the inroad into Savoy, under Ramo- 
rino, the traitor of Novara, which 
was to have been the signal of a 
general rising, sealed its discom- 
fiture, and Mazzini was obliged 
to confess, in his Foi et Avenir— 
‘Parti politique nous sommes 
tombés, relevons nous parti reli- 
gieux. Then was introduced the 
third element in his pernicious sys- 
tem. It already combined the reck- 
lessness of the Frenchman in the 
choice of an object, with the un- 
scrupulousness of the Italian in the 
choice of means for securing it ; and 
now the transcendentalism of the 
German in giving that object the 
most impracticable form was added. 
Insurrections were announced al- 
most every spring to keep up the 
spirits of the party, but if they came 
off at all, they only assumed the pro- 
port ion of riots; for if the movements 
in the Legations and the Duchies 
gained more consistence, it was be- 
cause those wlio simply desired 
constitutional changes supported 
them, encouraged by the attitude of 
France. It was not till 1848 that 
Mazzini’s sect, excited to hope by 
the revolution of Paris, again held 
up its head. During ‘1847, when 
the Constitutional party were effect- 
ing real good, little was heard of it. 
Mazzini had no sympathy with this 
work ; he was aware that a consti- 
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tutional monarchy was the deadliest 
enemy of his doctrines; that even 
whilst affording him freer scope 
than the absolute governments for 
the diffusion of his poison, it sup- 
plied the only true antidote. Hav- 
ing a personal dislike to material 
force, and but insignificant means to 
dispose of, he waited till the Mila- 
nese, simply bent on independence, 
had driven the Austrians out of the 
capital, and then came down, like a 
bird of ill omen, in the wake of these 
more effectual combatants. He was 
not, however, slow in putting him- 
self forward as the leader of the 
Liberal party (though this included 
many who regarded his views with 
abhorrence), hoping in the confusion 
of change to carry his own plans. 
So far as these were destructive 
they were successful at Naples and 
Florence; how long the Govern- 
ment he constructed at Rome 
would have lasted but for French 
interference, we cannot say. It 
was certainly far better than the 
ecclesiastical. 

We cannot but regard it as one 
of the principal causes of the misfor- 
tunes of Italy in 1848-9, that the real 
force of the Democratic party was 
so much exaggerated. The Consti- 
tutional was much stronger in num- 
bers, but divided and irresolute. 
No doubt the French Revolution 
brought many recruits to the for- 
mer, and many who before were 
content with moderate measures 
were now hurried beyond them. It 
was the fashion too to be democra- 
tic; Italians who Jive much in 
public are very apt to fall into the 
ways of thinking of those who talk 
most loudly in their cafés. These, 
of course, were men rather of words 
than work. ‘The followers whom 
Mazzini could really trust were 
few, but they were devoted to his 
person, active, and unscrupulous. 
The organization of the party mag- 
nified its strength; the leaders, by 
keeping themselves constantly be- 
fore the world, disputing noisily in 
the circoli popolari, parading in the 
streets, and especially by gathering 
their forces first in one place, then 
im another, succeeded in getting 
their numbers very much overrated, 
and holding the Constitutional 
party in check. In fact, it was only 
when they had to resist, not the 
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ill-organized Tuscans by bold words, 
but the sturdy Piedmontese with 
hard blows, that their weakness 
became apparent. If we wish to 
estimate their power aright, we 
must look, not to Rome, where all 
true patriots stood side by side in 
support of national liberty against 
foreign invasion, but to Genoa, 
where Lucian Manara and his brave 
Lombard legion refused to fight 
against a free Italian Statein support 
of his doctrines. Genoa, the birth- 
place of Mazzini and the stronghold 
of his sect, was the scene of the first 
defeat of the ultra party. Then it 
began to be seen that men of ad- 
vanced liberal opinions, even Re- 
ublicans, were not necessarily fol- 
owers of Mazzini. We believe 
there are still educated men in ltaly 
who prefer a Republic to a Monar- 
chy ; there is much in the history 
of their country in its glorious ages 
to foster such a predilection; but 
this is not enough to constitute a 
disciple of Mazzini. Hundreds who 
hold this believe that it would be a 
wicked thing to mar the work in 
which Piedmont is engaged, because 
they see in it the only hope for 
freedom. They have learnt by 
experience that under a Monarchy, 
limited by representative institu- 
tions, a man may speak out what is 
true in him, and act out whatever 
is good for bimself and others, and 
exert the legitimate influence that 
belongs to his talents and character. 
The success of the Piedmontese 
Constitution taught the noble Ma- 
nin, for instance, that it gives much 
which is really worth having, and 
the hope of more; and so he was 
not disposed to give it up for the 
barren dreams of the Republic, but 
bade all true lovers of freedom rally 
round the standard of Victor Em- 
manuel. Mazzinianism is not mere 
tema for a Republic; it is 

ypublicanism and nothing else, 
trampling out every other political 
faith. It is intolerance in its gross- 
est form. His own words in his 
Manifesto of 1858 are—‘It is our 
duty to force Piedmont into a 
nobler and better course. We must 
Italianize Piedmont. Act,’ he says 
to that country—that is, give up all 
you have to the sacred duty of re- 
volutionizing Italy, and go to war 
at once with Austria, Naples, and 
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France—‘ act, in God’s name, and 
we will follow you; if not, we will 
act ourseives, and drag you into the 
arena in pursuit of that opportunity 
which you pretend to await.’ This 
was the object of the attempt of 
June, 1857, at Genoa. And how 
was it proposed to carry it out? By 
assassination, explosions calculated 
to destroy hundreds of innocent 
pee. midnight robbery (called 
y an euphemism, ‘ mobilization of 
material means’), association with 
galley-slaves; all was lawful for 
such an end, ‘holy acts’ in such a 
cause. That base measure com- 
leted his downfall. He had been 
osing ground long. before. His 
organ, the Italia e Popolo, had for 
some time been nearly defunct for 
want of subscribers. itis partisans 
had learnt that his ideas were per- 
fectly impracticable; that he only 
led, we should say urged, his dis- 
ciples forward to the scaffold and 
the dungeon; that his attempts to 
overthrow established governments, 
whether absolute or constitutional, 
in order to establish his Republic, 
were equally abortive; and that in 
attacking the latter he was only 
strengthening the hands of despotic 
princes, by giving them an oppor- 
tunity of saying that revolution 
was not the fruit of absolute go- 
vernments, but was as rife at Turin 
as at Naples. Nor was there much 
encouragement in being told that 
success was not necessary, that ‘ the 
idea was honoured by failure as 
well;’ or, as he informed the Mar- 
og Capponi, who warned him that 
e establishment of the Republic 
at Rome would lead to the inter- 
vention of foreign troops, ‘the idea 
would triumph so much the more 
nobly when the people had endured 
fresh inflictions from their tyrants.’ 
It is no wonder, then, that as Consti- 
tutional Government has prospered 
in the Sardinian States, and has 
excited hopes of rational freedom 
beyond, Mazzini has lost ground. 
One of the few who voted for Maz- 
zini when he was last proposed as 
Deputy at Genoa, told the writer 
that he saw now there was no hope 
for Italy but in following the policy 
of Cavour and rallying round Victor 
Emmanuel. 
But the unity of feeling which 
now pervades Italy is not to be at- 
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tributed merely to the extinction of 
Mazzinianism through a growing 
acquaintance with the value of con- 
stitutional liberty as exhibited in 
Piedmont, but above all to the 
character of her King. It was no 
empty flattery that the Chambers 
uttered in their address of last 
January, when they declared, ‘ Your 
people, in reviewing the momentous 
events of the last ten years, have 
proof that your voice has never de- 
ceived them, even when it advised 
necessary resignation or demanded 
sacrifices of which the fruits could 
not immediately be seen. The na- 
tion venerates in you its most loyal 
Prince, recognises in you the pow- 
erful champion of the cause of are 
in the councils of Europe, sees all 
the anger of factions humiliated by 
the great example of your good 
faith, and knows that 7m you and 
through you has at last been dis- 
covered the great secret, lost for so 
many years, of Italian unity ;’ for 
to whom but the King must it be 
attributed that Piedmont alone has 
had the opportunity of retrieving 
the errors, learning the lessons, and 
recovering the reverses of 1848-9, 
when all the other States of Italy 
relapsed into absolutism? When, 
on his accession, he declared, ‘ Our 
common endeavour must be to 
maintain unsullied the honour of 
our country, to restore the public 
treasury, and consolidate the new 
institutions of liberty ;’ and when 
six days later he swore to observe 
the Constitution, the dismay pro- 
duced by the recent misfortunes 
began to clear from the minds of 
reasonable men, and they trusted 
that the country was saved. When 
it was necessary to resort to military 
force to put down the rebellion in 
Genoa, they were not afraid that the 
King would use similar means to 
destroy the Constitution. Ee might 
have simplified his position after the 
battle of Novara by annulling the 
Constitution ; but he scorned (though 
he had not then taken his oath to it) 
to undo his father’s work, or cast the 
shadow of a doubt upon the motives 
which had led a Prince of the House 
of Savoy to abdicate his throne. 
There was much to tempt him. 
Austria would readily have forgotten 
the conduct of the father if the son 
had abandoned his policy. Nor 
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would he have needed foreign troops 
to help him to carry out reactionary 
measures. His own army would 
have stood by him. The officers 
were mostly of the old school, and 
disgusted with recent events, and 
the judgment passed on them by 
the factions. The soldiers were 
chiefly drawn from that class which 
is more guided by traditional in- 
stincts than arguments addressed 
to the understanding, and is accus- 
tomed to follow where their officers 
lead. Most of the people, too, would 
have looked on with indifference at 
the reaction, for they had reaped 
few of the benefits they expected 
from the Constitution; the taxes 
had been heavier, the cayscription 
more oppressive, trade less regular 
than before; and there were plenty 
of priests and men of the priest party 
to corroborate these sentiments. 
The middle class in the towns would 
probably have resisted, but deter- 
mination on the part of the King 
and his army would have subdued 
them, at least fora time. That he 
remained faithful to the obligations 
which the House of Savoyhad under- 
taken, is the great turning-point in 
Piedmontese and perhaps in Italian 
history. 

This seems the master principle 
of his gharacter, the key to his con- 
duct. tHe is proud of his family, 


and re in a spirit of almost ro- 
i 


mantic chivalry the maxim, Noblesse 
oblige. He has said, ‘My House 
knows the road to exile, but not the 
road to dishonour.’: He has reason 
to be proud of the House of Savoy, 
whose princes may have been coarse, 
and sometimes cruel, but never 
mean, or false, or cowardly. He is 
a genuine scion of the family that 
has thus reigned for eight centuries 
in this part of Italy. He makes no 
pretence to be a statesman, or a 
reformer of the Church, as the 
religious world supposed when he 
visited England. e is a plain, 
‘blunt, rather coarse soldier, gene- 
rous and brave, but decidedly of 
the Esau type. | We do not believe 
that even now he has any partiality 
forConstitutional Government in the 
abstract ; he likes it because it gives 
him less trouble, and more time for 
his hunting and his pleasures ; but 
the cause of Italian independence 
1s with him a passion, and all the 
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more because it gives him oppor- 
tunity for hard fighting. Not very 
high qualities, some will say; but 
they are qualities which have been 
scarce in Italy, and worth all the 
world to a Constitutional Monarch 
at the present crisis; for these, 
after all, are the qualities which 
gather round a monarch manly 
hearts like his own. There is not 
a soldier in his army whose heart 
is not stirred as by the sound of 
a trumpet, when he hears of his 
deeds at Palestro; there are none 
who know not his courage and his 
truth; and these soldiers have 
borne his fame to their humble 
homes; they may not understand 
the value of the Constitution which 
he hag observed so faithfully, but 
they understand his worth; and 
hence it is that his name is a symbol 
of union throughout North Italy 
and Tuscany. And if danger to his 
throne did not at first turn him 
from his faithfulness, so neither 
since have the arguments or the 
threats of the priests. They have 
dwelt upon the peace of mind which 
good princes enjoy when they are 
at amity with the Holy Father, in 
spite of their pleasant sins. They 
have more than hinted that family 
bereavements following in rapid 
succession are evidences of Divine 
displeasure against one who allows 
sacrilegious hands to be laid upon 
the property of the Church. They 
have told him of the sweets of the 
despotic power that others hold 
and he has sacrificed, and tried to 
make him feel that all this may yet 
be his, as it was his ancestors’. 
They have warned him of the 
dangers of Constitutional Monar- 
chies not more free from revolu- 
tionary attack than those of Naples 
or Vienna, and exposed besides to 
the insidious attempts of pretended 
friends. Once only did he waver, 
perplexed, but not convinced; 
nearly yielding to a plausible pro- 
posal, of which he saw neither the 
motive nor the consequences ; but 
a few simple, manly words from 
Azeglio, his fellow-soldier and his 
friend, convinced him that he was 
being misled, that a blow was aimed 
at the Constitution to which he had 
sworn; and he stood firm, being 
‘ above all things an observer of the 
religion of an oath.’ x 
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After Piedmont had made those 
advances in religious liberty, inter- 
nal organization, and material pros- 
perity, for which the Constitutional 
nations of Europe honour her 
—after her Minister, Count 
Cavour, had gathered round him a 
national party strong enough to 
hold in check the two extreme 
sections of the Chambers, she 
began to look around her for the 
means of carrying out her traditional 
policy, the achievement of Italian 
independence, and the formation of 
strongly-organized and confederate 
States in defence of it. It was this 
Italian policy that cost her so dear 
in the campaigns of 1848-9, and 
that has demanded of her many 
sacrifices since. Her expenditure 
would have been on a smaller scale, 
and her finances would be in a better 
condition, if she had always followed 
a Piedmontese policy ; if, at least, 
she had continued to exist at all. 
Can Englishmen blame her for this ? 
Shall we say that she had better 
have left the rest of Italy alone, 
and been content with working her 
own Gonstitution, trusting simply 
to her example for the improvement 
of the other States? If other 
Powers had left Italy alone, it 
would have been comparatively easy 
for Piedmont to have done so. But 
who has left Italy to herself? Has 
Austria done so, confining herself to 
her own provinces? Has France P 
Does England find it such an easy 
matter to stand altogether aloof, 
though she has no direct interest in 
the matter? How, then, could the 
only Italian State that ‘has been 
able to raise an impassable barrier 
to the revolutionary spirit, and at 
the same time remain independent 
of Austria,’ do it? What is true 
of an individual is true of societies ; 
a city, or state, or nation which 
ceases to care for anything beyond 
the circle of its own selfish or muni- 
cipal or national interests, has en- 
tered on a downward course. 
With Piedmont, the question 
whether she should repel or justify 
the confidence shown in her by the 
rest of Italy, was one of life or 
death. And we assert that it was 
n ot till other means had been fairly 
tried, that she made her last at- 
tempt to open a brighter future for 
Italy, by embracing the alliance 
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with France, and trying the ultima 
ratio of war. 

It is urged, Piedmont should have 
tried the force of example. She 
did so, and as far as the people 
went, with success. For ten years 
she has been proving what the 
national character is capable of 
under good government. The op- 
portunity which has been afforded 
to a large portion of the nation, of 
living since 1849 under a Govern- 
ment which renders mutual action 
yarn has shown that in action, 

talians can unlearn many of their 
municipal and other jealousies ; the 
practice of self-government has 
made them more practical; the in- 
tercourse of public life has taught 
them juster views of one another. 
A large number of public men in 
Piedmont have learnt to trust one 
another. And let it not be said, 
this may be true of Piedmontese, 
they have more of the northern ele- 
ment in them, it is not true of other 
Italians, there are no men in other 
States fit to carry on constitutional 
government. Piedmont has proved 
that this is false. By good govern- 
ment and liberal treatment, she has 
attracted Italians from other parts 
to settle in her dominions, and 
whilst increasing her own strength, 
has trained them in the practice of 
constitutional government and free 
discussion; and has thus prepared 
statesmen who in happier times 
may render good service to their 
native States. What free State in 
Europe would not welcome to her 
councils such men as Mamiani and 
Farini? For ten years Piedmont 
was proving to the civilized world, 
that Italy numbers men in all 
her different provinces, who are not 
the dreamy, hot-headed, imprac- 
ticable enthusiasts which Austrian 
Ministers, whilst they gave them 
nothing to do, proclaimed them 
to be. Scarcely indeed was the 
example of these immigrant states- 
men needed to prove this. It 
is a fact proved by the history of 
all parts of Italy, that whenever 
the higher and middle classes have 
been invited to carry out reforms, 
they have succeeded. In Naples 
under Murat, in Tuscany under 
Leopold the Great, and in all the 
States in 1848, until Austria, as- 
sisted by democraticintrigues, broke 
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up the too easily disheartened con- 
stitutional party, they showed that 
they were not incapable. And that 
the example of Piedmont has not 
been unfruitful in the States be- 

ond her own frontiers, is proved 
wy the all but extinction of the de- 
mocratic party in them, and the ad- 
mirable order, moderation, wisdom, 
and unanimity which have distin- 
guished all the revolutionary move- 
ments of this year. Were we wrong, 
then, in entertaining a hope that 
some at least of the Princes would 
be convinced by the example of 
Piedmont, that Italians might be 
trusted with a constitution, and 
that the Italian question might in 
this way be solved? Certainly our 
hope has not been justified. The 
force of example has been tried for 
ten years, and not in vain as regards 
the subjects of the Pope and the 
Dukes, but it has not taught their 
rulers to make the slightest step to- 
wards granting them free institu- 
tions. ‘The rulers of Rome, Naples, 
Modena, and Tuscany were at the 
beginning of 1859 as obstinate as 
ever. They misinterpreted the les- 
son, or they saw only the abuses of 
freedom which Piedmont has cor- 
rected and lamented, and endea- 
voured to rivet the chains of 
their people more strongly than 
ever. Can we expect that people 
will go on hoping, when no- 
thing comes to reward their pati- 
ence? And if they have no hope 
in their rulers, how can they help 
looking for hope from themselves, 
or from without? Sir J. Hudson 
says, ‘I do not believe the Sar- 
dinian Government need be charged, 
as it has been in some quarters, 
with having increased the excite- 
ment ; the mere existence of a sys- 
tem of government as free as that 
of Sardinia, is excitement enough 
to people in the condition of the 
Lombards, Venetians, and the 
5 oy subjects.’ This is just what 
Balbo predicted in 1843. So far 
from lessening the distance between 
Austria and her Italian subjects, 
the example of Piedmont has in- 
creased it, has only made her more 
intolerant and intolerable. We sup- 
pose it was diplomatic good-breed- 
ing that allowed Lord Malmesbury 
to “bay a just tribute to Austria, 
by admitting that the Government 
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of her Italian provinces has been 
conducted by the Archduke Viceroy 
with great ability, and in a spirit of 
conciliation and liberality which 
does his Imperial Highness the 
greatest honour;’ but did not allow 
him to regret, that the measures 
prepared by the said Archduke for 
the milder government of the pro- 
vinces committed to his care, and 
for enabling Italians to take a larger 
share in the administration of their 
affairs, were altogether laid aside. 
Yet this was the fact. He went to 
Vienna to advocate his views, but 
so far was he from meeting with 
encouragement, that Giulay was 
appointed to the military command 
at Milan with such powers as com- 
pletely cramped the Archduke’s 
civil functions. How, then, has 
the Emperor kept his promise 
of 1848, ‘that as soon as peace 
should be restored, the Lombardo- 
Venetian kingdom should find in 
its organic union with consti- 
tutional Austria the surest gua- 
rantee of its nationality ?’ Ten years 
have passed by since the restora- 
tion of peace, but the promise has 
only been kept by a more thorough 
systemof centralization; by astricter 
police; by a Concordat, which as- 
sures to the clergy more influence 
than in any part of Italy except 
Rome, and interferes with all the 
actions of civil life; by a law of 
conscription particularly oppressive 
(for not only by it is the price of a 
substitute raised from joo to 1500 
florins, but this sum must be paid 
before drawing the number, which, 
if favourable, gives exemption from 
service) ; by a recent change in the 
currency, which depreciated the 
coin current almost exclusively in 
the Italian provinces three per cent.,; 
and by a most burdensome taxation. 
Austria does not hesitate to declare 
that ¢his is, in many points, the 
effect of the example of Sardinia. 
Lord Malmesbury could not see 
‘what reliance Sardinia can place 
on the feelings of the Italian people, 
if she remembers the events of 1848, 
or what just grounds she has for 
supposing that national (?) jealousies, 
the growth of centuries, would be 
different in 1859 from what they 
were then.’ Did he suppose that 
Italians were utterly incapable of 
learning? There is not the 
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slightest doubt that the example of 
Piedmont and the treatment of 
Austria have produced an immense 
difference in the feelings of the 
Lombards, not only in the upper 
and middle classes, who were pretty 
unanimous before, but in the lower 
class, who were either hostile or 
lukewarm—a difference which made 
Sir James Hudson in January last 
dread a revolution, beginning not 
from above but from below. But 
what hope could there be in a revo- 
lution against the undivided force 
of Austria ? 

And was it different with respect 
to the other States? It may be 
said, that though the Princes were 
not disposed to grant concessions, 
the people, if united, might have 
obtained them by assuming a firm 
attitude, and demanding them even 
at the risk of an appeal to arms. 
The justification of such a revolu- 
tion is its success. If a bad govern- 
ment can support itself by taking 
advantage of the divisions of classes, 
or by the help of troops gathered 
from its own subjects, that State de- 
serves its condition; no partial re- 
volt or foreign interference will do 
any good—can indeed leave only 
bitterness and suspicion behind. 
Until there is sufficient manhood in 
a people—suflicient trust and union 
amongst its members (and to foster 
these where there is no freedom is 
the great. difficulty)—sufficient ap- 
— of the ends for which man 
ives in society, to put down the 
material force which a tyrannical 
sovereign can bring against them, 
it is hopeless to expect that there 
will be sufficient intelligence and 
moral energy to form a government 
that will stand. But when a revo- 
lution is really matured amongst a 
people; when all minds invoke it, 
all hearts present it ; when,in short, 
a common consciousness is gene- 
rated, which clearly evinces its de- 
termination to meet the utmost 
dangers and support the sternest 
necessities, then there is no policy 
of governors, no art of ministers, 
that can prevent revolutions from 
exploding. If men have learned to 
put their lives in their hands—to 
sacrifice all, even their fancies, and 
prejudices, and ambition, to secure 
some great common object, they are 
sure to succeed. Why, then, was it 
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that, until the present year, the 
people of Tuscany, the Legations, 
and the Duchies (in which subse- 
quent events have proved this state 
of mind in a great measure existed) 
had not obtained their freedom ? 
Not because they were not sufli- 
ciently united, but because they 
were crushed by force from without. 
They did not wish for armed inter- 
ference in their favour, but only 
that foreign armies should not be 
ranged against them. Leave Italians 
to themselves, and they will soon 
settle all their questions; but what 
chance have they if foreign Powers 
are allowed to intervene with large 
armies in the internal affairs of 
other States, atthe demand of their 
so-called legitimate sovereigns, how- 
ever illegal, unjust, and oppressive 
their government may be—however 
just and moderate the demands of 
their subjects? But this is the 
right which Austria claims for every 
sovereign State, the right she 
supported most strenuously in all 
her diplomatic correspondence ; 
an assumption which has only 
not led to war before because the 
advocates of non-intervention have 
been so much less resolute than 
those of intervention. Austria has 
ever derided the principle of non- 
intervention as an absurdity; and 
so it is, so long as the Powers. that 
will not interfere themselves allow 
others to interfere.. When one State 
will interfere in the internal affairs 
of another by armed force, the 
genuine advocacy of non-interven- 
tion means war. If it were a recog- 
nised principle that subjects have 
rights as well as princes, and that 
no government is legitimate but one 
which, to use the words of Cavour, 
‘is borne, if not with gratitude, at 
least with resignation, by the people,’ 
— if the principle of non-intervention 
were sanctioned by a Congress of 
the civilized nations of modern Eu- 
rope, little more would be needed 
for the freedom and tranquillity, at 
all events, of Italy. Let it not be 
said that insurrections would at once 
be multiplied. A good government 
would soon show itself strong enough 
to crush them; and if an utterly 
bad government could not, it would 
thereby prove its own worthlessness 
and make room for a better. 

We confess we had hopes, when 
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the affairs of Italy were brought, in 
1856, before the Congress of Paris, 
that this principle might in some 
shape have been affirmed, as the 
only mode of settling that country. 
So long as Russia was in the zenith 
of her influence, and, as the head of 
the Holy Alliance, sat as a kind of 
inexorable Fate, crushing the libe- 
ral hopes of Europe, it was not to 
be expected. For how could it be 
supposed that Russia, the last re- 
source of Absolutism, who had in- 
tervened in the affairs of Hungary 
in 1849, and Austria, who ‘had so 
largely profited by that interven- 
tion, could surrender a source of 
so much glory and security? But 
when Russia was humbied in her 
pride of power, and felt indignant 
at the discovery that intervention 
did not at all events secure grati- 
tude, there was more prospect of a 
successful assertion of the contrary 
principle. But we were disap- 
pointed. France had no intention 
of committing herself to a principle 
which could in any way limit her 
independent action as a great mili- 
tary Power. Recourse was had to 
the peaceful action of diplomacy, 
with what success we know. 
Sardinia had tried the force of ex- 
ample, but it only made the case of 
the Austrian and other States more 
intolerable ; she would not counte- 
nance revolution, because she felt 
sure that any revolution, whether 
aided by herself or not, was hope- 
less so eae as Austria could bring 
down her legions upon Italy. She 
tried, therefore, the effect of a close 
alliance with France and England, 
in the hopes that more energetic 
diplomatic action would forward 
the cause she had at heart. It was 
for this she joined herself to the 
Western Powers in the war against 
Russia. Piedmont has ever sought 
to keep herself well in the eyes of 
the world; it was the more neces- 
sary now, when she alone could 
vindicate the character of the Ita- 
lian people for military valour as 
well as civil wisdom. Her army 
secured for itself the reputation not 
only of bravery (of that not even 
the disasters of 1849 could deprive 
them), but of discipline and excel- 
lent organization. Her reward was 
a place in the Conference of the 
great Powers, and an opportunity 
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of pleading there for the griefs of 
Italy. Cavour was listened to with 
respect and sympathy, by France 
a England at least. He then pro- 
posed, in a letter to Napoleon, that 
these friendly Powers should com- 
bine in a strictly legal manner, and 
acting by moral influence alone 
promote such reforms as had been 
accepted by Italians generally, and 
proved with success in Piedmont, 
t.e., by selecting their representa- 
tives for this end, instructing them 
to act together, and putting them- 
selves into communication with the 
influential men of the different 
States, openly and with avowed in- 
tentions. There is no doubt that 
Sardinia acted as far as she could 
on the plan then proposed; and 
it is for this action that she has 
been accused of encouraging se- 
ditious movements. The fact that the 
Duke de Grammont,a man of known 
sympathies with Piedmont, was 
appointed to the embassy at Rome, 
in the place of M. Rayneval, indi- 
cated the intention of France of 
co-operating in this work. Since 
1856, France and Sardinia have 
drawn much together, though the 
latter cannot be said to have sacri- 
ficed her independence to foreign 
dictation—witness her conduct on 
the Conspiracy Bill, which was as in- 
dependent as that of England. Lord 
Paleietea’e Government, though 
appearing to co-operate entirely 
with Piedmont, entered, after the 
Peace, upon a course of policy 
which, in the eyes of that country, 
appeared inconsistent with a hearty 
assent to it. 

Italy gained nothing in these last 
years by the peaceful action of 
diplomacy. Diplomacy indeed at 
this time appeared to be particularly 
helpless, when dealing with Powers 
that recognised no argument but 
force. Its action, and the suspension 
of its action, had an equal effect on 
the stubborn mind of the King of 
Naples. It was unable to prevent 
the Austrian troops from overrun- 
ning Parma to the very frontiers 
which look down on the bay of 
Spezzia, in order to put down a 
republican insurrection which would 
never have occurred, if there had 
then been a liberal Government to 
combine the upper and middle 
classes, and Italian troops to pre- 
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serve order; nor was it able to re- 
monstrate effectually against the 
increase of the fortifications of 
Piacenza. The attitude of England 
towards Naples was not more 
decided after her representative 
was withdrawn. Her Government 
suffered two English subjects to 
janguish in prison, and took it for 
granted that the capture of the 
Cagliari was lawful; and when it 
was discovered that it had been 
illegal, Sardinia was left to stand 
alone in a case in which both Powers 
had received a common injustice, 
and was at last put off with a re- 
paration which saved Naples from 
the humiliation of owning that Sar- 
dinia, whom she hated, had been 
wronged. 

The feeling between Austria and 
Sardinia was all this time getting 
more and more excited ; and when 
principles so essentially different 
were brought into contact, they 
could not fail to endin war. This 
is what the cabinets of Europe 
had for years foreseen. It was 
merely a question of time and, of 
course with Sardinia, the weaker 

arty, of opportunity. She had 
earnt too severe a lesson in 1848 to 
hope to succeed in the long run 
against her great antagonist, by 
allying herself with the half-or- 
ganized forces of countries in a state 
of revolution; but when France 
offered a hope of help she met it at 
once. Whether France was justi- 
fied in stirring up the fire which 
had so long been smouldering intoa 
blaze, and what share of the blame 
of the late war attaches to her, is a 
different question entirely. Much 
is to be said in justification of Pied- 
mont; and we believe that if Eng- 
land remains firm, much good for 
Italy may come out of it—i.e., her 
organization on a new system on the 
principle of non-intervention. 

The manifesto in the Moniteur 
of the oth of September, if it 
throws little light upon Napoleon 
III.’s intentions for the future, ex- 
plains his conduct in and since the 
conference at Villafranca. Nothing 
can be clearer than the professed 
object with which he entered Italy. 
It was to restore her to herself, and 
for this sole purpose to drive out 
Austria, a Power endangered by 
every corner of territory which re- 
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mained independent, and of course 
a danger to every free State in 
return. As circumstances, which 
might have been foreseen before the 
commencement of the war, pre- 
vented the accomplishment of this 
programme to the letter, it became 
important to secure a peace which 
seemed to fulfil it in spirit. The 
intention of all the manifestos, and 
answers to Italian envoys since 
Villafranca, is to show that Italy 
is independent, that the object of 
the war is attained. Austria, to be 
sure, they declare, is not driven out ; 
but then the leopard has changed 
his spots, the defeat of Solferino 
and the gererous frankness of the 
Emperor of the French have con- 
— her most obstinate preju- 

ices, and quenched her most dan- 
gerous ambitions; and the Italians 
are asked to believe that a Power 
which ever since 1814 has been 
doing nothing else but making and 
breaking promises to her own Italian 
subjects, and encouraging her satel- 
lite princes to do the same, is ready 
to become a congenial neighbour, 
no longer ‘a German Prince on this 
side the Alps, but a fosterer of 
Italian nationality to the shores of 
the Adriatic.’ It is, of course, very 
perverse, suspicious, and ungrateful 
of the Italians not to accept this as- 
surance at the hands of their ally, 
but past experience will not permit 
them to do so, and the treatment of 
Venice by Austria since the preli- 
minaries of peace were signed, 
seems a strange commencement of 
the new era. Nor is there anything 
very convincing in the parallel 
drawn between the relation of Hol- 
land to the German Confederation, 
and that of Austria to the one 
proposed for Italy. There is not 
much probability that the King of 
Holland, with his population of 
three millions, will ever take ad- 
vantage of his position as Grand 
Duke of Luxembourg to domineer 
over any State of a Confederation 
which numbers more than forty 
millions, and in which his own ter- 
ritory is but small; but who shall 
say how soon Austria, with her 
half million of bayonets, her almost 
impregnable fortresses, and her 
known principles of government, 
might take advantage of her position 
in Venetia to dictate her views 
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on internal administration to the 
smaller States in a Confederation 
of twenty-three millions, the gover- 
nors of more than one-half of which 
shared her convictions? It is this 
which principally deters the Italians 
from taking back their fugitive 
princes, and entering into the Em- 
peror’s scheme of Confederation ; 
not a new scheme, indeed, on the 
part of Austria, for she sought to 
extend her influence over the penin- 
sula by a similar one in 1815. ‘Per- 
sonally obnoxious as their late 
sovereigns may be, they might be 
induced to receive them if Austria 
had not still a footing in Italy, if 
her legions were not still at hand 
to help them to stifle once more the 
Constitutions they are now so ready 
to promise. In confirmation of this 
we may state, what has lately at 
Turin gained much more than the 
consistency of a report—that the 
Tuscans, with rare self-denial and a 
generous regard for their fellow- 
countrymen in Venetia which 
proves the genuineness of the na- 
tional feeling which has grown up 
in Italy, are about to signify their 
willingness to accept Ferdinand of 
Lorraine if Austria will surrender 
Venetia to Piedmont on receiving 
compensation. We of course do 
not expect that Austria will accede 
to this proposition, though it might 
be her wisest course, and add to her 
real strength; but it shows how 
deeply rooted is the persuasion of 
Italians that until Austria has eva- 
cuated the peninsula there is no 
security for constitutional govern- 
ment, but that when she has done 
so, they may trust to themselves, if 
not to their princes, for the mainte- 
nance of it. 

It is plain, then, that the peace of 
Villafranca cannot be carried out 
according to its original intention. 
The inhabitants of the Duchies 
cannot be ‘ made to understand how 
much the restoration of their former 
sovereigns is for the interest of the 
great Italian country,’ as the Em- 
peror of the French expected, 
relying too much upon the effect of 
French argument and influence and 
threats, or, as he says, Italian grati- 
tude. Austria, in consequence, will 
not make any concessions to Vene- 
tia. What, then, are we to expect P 
Tuséany, in her Parliament, has 
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voted unanimously the fall of the 
House of Lorraine, and annexation 
to Piedmont. Parma, Modena, and 
the Legations have done the same. 
There is scarcely anything in 
modern history more striking than 
the order, unity, and dignity of their 
proceedings. Will their reasonable 
wishes, so peaceably and resolutely 
expressed, be listened to? It has 
gradually become manifest that 
force cannot and will not be resorted 
to in order to reinstate the Grand 
Dukes. Europe could not look on 
quietly at such a scene of injustice. 
Napoleon III. glories in declaring 
that he has raised Italy to indepen- 
dence, however distasteful her exer- 
cise of it may be to him. France 
will not use material force against 
the wishes of four millions of those 
whom she has bled to liberate; nor 
will she suffer any other Power to 
do so. This seems plain. But it 
relates only to the rejection of the 
former rulers. It is not likely that 
Louis Napoleon, much less that the 
Emperor of Austria, will ever con- 
sent to the annexation of Tuscany 
or the Legations to Piedmont. The 
Emperor of the French desires that 
Italy should be free from Austrian 
domination, not that she should be 
so strongly organized as to be able 
to dispense with French support. 
France does not wish Italy to 


form a strong member of the 
European comity of nations; 


she could not brook a powerful 
neighbour in the Mediterranean. 
Hence it has always been the policy 
of France to keep Italy subdivided. 
‘The independence of Italy,’ said 
Maisonfort, in 1821, ‘ and above all, 
her subdivision into different States, 
ought to be the object and aim of 
every French diplomatic agent at- 
tached to his country ;’ and Lamar- 
tine acted upon the same maxim 
when, under the Republic, he 
threatened to seize Savoy if Carlo 
Alberto became master of Upper 
Italy, because a strong Italian king- 
dom in possession of Savoy would 
be a menace to France. On the 
other hand, it is certainly for the 
interest of Italy, which is never 
likely to be tranquil as long as she 
is divided into a number of small 
States, necessarily depending upon 
one of two great Powers, and for 
the peace of Europe, that a power- 
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ful kingdom should be formed in 
the north of Italy. As certainly is 
it for the advantage of England, 
which, if she acts a generous part in 
the present crisis, would gain an 
ally drawn to her by gratitude, by 
reciprocal interests, and common 
aspirations. Surely if other States 
anxious for constitutional liberty, 
such as Belgium, Greece, and the 
Danubian Principalities (of which 
some were far less prepared for it), 
found England their friend, Italy, 
who by her early history, her ser- 
vices to civilization, her literature, 
her recent sufferings, and her pre- 
sent wise, orderly, and dignified 
conduct, has far stronger claims 
upon our sympathy, will meet with 
our energetic support in the attain- 
ment of those securities for her 
freedom which she desires. There 
are already indications that the an- 
nexation to Piedmont of Parma and 
Modena may be permitted. Both 
Austria and France are indignant 
with the Duchess of Parma on ac- 
count of her double dealing, proved 
by her letters to the two Emperors, 
which, it is said, they compared at 
Villafratica ; and the Duke of Mo- 
dena is childless, and his succession 
a disputed point. So not much is 
surrendered by this consent; and 
this will probably be played off 
against concessions to be demanded 
from the Italian side. About Tus- 
cany, and the Legations especially, 
we cannot feel sanguine. Under 
the circumstances it was of course 
impossible for Victor Emmanuel to 
do more than accept thankfully, 
but conditionally, the homage which 
these States offered to him. He 
could but promise to do his best to 
give effect to their wishes to erect 
a barrier which should ensure the 

ossession of Italy to the Italians ; 

e could not afford to act without 
the consent of Europe in a matter 
of such concern, to give colour to 
the accusations against him of selfish 
ambition, or accept a throne with- 
out guarantees, which he might in 
consequence have to defend at the 
point of the sword against the most 
powerful monarchies of Europe. On 
the other hand, the policy to be fol- 
lowed by the Duchies and Lega- 
tions is very clear. They must 
continue by their order and modera- 
tion to prove that they are worthy 
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to be citizens of a free State. If 
the great Powers refuse to accede 
to such an aggrandizement of Pied- 
mont, they must continue united 
between themselves, and united 
with Piedmont, if not formally, at 
least virtually. If they may not be 
governed by the same king, none 
can deny them the right of being 
governed by the same laws, of 
drawing closer the bonds of com- 


_ merce and friendship, and of con- 


cluding a defensive alliance against 
all who would destroy their inde- 
endence. This work indeed they 
ave already begun; the civil and 
criminal codes of Sardinia, as well 
as her constitutional law, have been 
proclaimed in some if not in all; 
they are resolved that a customs’ 
union shall exist between them, 
and every barrier to free inter- 
course be removed. Thus they may 
pave the way for the full accom- 
plishment of their desires. In the 
meantime, the duty of providing 
for self-defence at any cost is plain; 
if they are safe for the present, a 
few days may change the whole 
aspect of affairs, and they may have 
to fight against their former rulers 
and their friends. This work too 
has been heartily commenced. The 
army of Central Italy is being 
solidly organized under Fanti, a 
distinguished Modenese general, 
who served under Piedmont in the 
two Lombard campaigns and in the 
Crimea; and one of the principal 
corps is under Garibaldi, whose 
very name is for Italians a symbol 
of union and hope. They do not 
desire to act on the offensive, but 
if they go on as they have begun, 
the free States of Italy will be able 
to defend themselves worthily, and 
any aggression on them, in itself 
an act which public opinion through- 
out Europe would condemn, would 
be dearly paid for. Italians have 
shown on many occasions that they 
can fight well, whea well led. The 
Central Italian army amounts now 
to thirty thousand men ; and it will, 
we believe, soon be raised to forty- 
five thousand. The Moniteur was 
obliged to confess, however un- 
willingly, that the ‘Italians were 
masters of the position ;’ let them 
only depend upon themselves and 
exercise their united strength, and 
it will remain theirs. 





